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LECTUKE  XXIV. 

ROMANS  v.  12—21. 
(THIKD  DISCOURSE.) 

"  Wherefore,  as  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin ;  and 
so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  tor  that  all  have  sinned :  (for  until  the  law  sin 
was  in  the  world :  but  sin  is  not  imputed  when  there  is  no  law.  Nevertheless 
death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses,  even  over  them  that  had  not  sinned  after 
the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression,  who  is  the  figure  of  him  that  was  to 
come.  But  not  as  the  offence,  so  also  is  the  free  gift.  For  if  through  the  of- 
fence of  one  many  be  dead  ;  much  more  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  gift  by  grace, 
which  is  by  one  man,  Jesus  Christ,  hath  abounded  unto  many.  And  not  as  it 
was  by  one  that  sinned,  so  is  the  gift:  for  the  judgment  was  by  one  to  condem- 
nation, but  the  free  gift  is  of  many  offences  unto  justification.  For  if  by  one 
man's  offence  death  reigned  by  one ;  much  more  they  which  receive  abundance 
of  grace,  and  of  the  gift  of  righteousness,  shall  reign  in  life  by  one,  Jesus  Christ :) 
Therefore,  as  by  the  offence  of  one  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemna- 
tion ;  even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one  the  free  gift  came  upon  all  men  unto 
justification  of  life.  For  as  by  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners; 
so  by  the  obedience  of  one  shall  many  be  made  righteous.  Moreover,  the  law 
entered,  that  the  offence  might  abound :  but  where  sin  abounded,  grace  did 
much  more  abound:  that  as  sin  hath  reigned  unto  death,  even  so  might  grace 
reign  through  righteousness  unto  eternal  life  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

WE  must  now  consider  the  question: — AVhat  is  implied  in 
the  "DEATH"  incurred  by  the  first  transgression — the  death 
threatened  in  the  original  sentence: — "  In  the  day  thou  eat- 
est  thereof  thou  shalt  die?" 

I  am  fully  convinced,  and  the  more  so  the  more  I  consider 
the  subject,  although  not  insensible  to  its  difficulties,  that 
this  death  comprehends,  according  to  the  commonly  received 
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hypothesis,  death  spiritual,  death  temporal,  and  death  eternal., 
By  spiritual  death  I  mean  the  entire  loss  in  the  soul  of  those 
principles  of  holiness  which  fitted  man  originally  for  fellow- 
ship with  God  as  his  chief  joy,  his  happiness,  his  life.  It  is 
death  to  all  those  spiritual  sensibilities  of  holy  love  which 
constituted  the  blessedness  of  the  paradisaical  life  while  man 
remained  in  his  innocence,  arid  a  consequent  total  incapacity 
for  the  functions  and  enjoyments  of  that  life.  By  temporal 
death  I  mean,  of  course,  the  dissolution,  by  whatever  means 
effected,  of  the  soul  and  the  body,  and  the  corruption  of  the 
latter  in  the  grave,  its  return  to  the  dust  from  which  it  was 
taken.  By  death  eternal,  I  understand  what  is  called  in 
Scripture  "the  second  death,"  the  everlasting  misery  of  the 
future  state. 

A  few  remarks  will  be  necessary  on  each  of  these. 

1.  Against  the  idea  of  spiritual  death  being  included  in 
the  curse,  two  objections  have  been  urged — 

(1.)  It  has  been  alleged  that  spiritual  death  is  nothing 
more  than  sin,  and  that  this  is  therefore  to  make  sin  its  own 
penalty;  and  by  supposing  God  to  inflict  it  makes  Him  its 
author.*  But  here  there  is  a  double  mistake.  Is  there  no 
difference  between  falling  into  sin,  and  being  left,  in  conse- 
quence, to  a  permanently  depraved  state  of  soul,  a  state  of 
alienation  from  God  and  of  incapacity  for  enjoying  Him? 
The  only  question  is : — Whether,  in  consequence  of  the  ori- 
ginal transgression,  the  nature  of  man  was  left  in  this  state1? 
That  it  was,  we  formerly  endeavoured  at  great  length  to 
prove,  from  Scripture  and  from  facts.  Now,  if  this  was  a 
consequence,  what  else  could  it  be  than  a  penal  and  judicial 
consequence? 

(2.)  It  has  been  objected  that  spiritual  death  is  the  very 
state  which  sinners  love,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  considered 

*  The  former  part  of  this  objection  is  stated  in  these  strong  terms: 
"  Death  spiritual  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  sin  itself,  for  sin  is 
the  shutting  out  of  God  from  the  heart,  and  that  is  shutting  out  spir- 
itual life.  And  therefore  if  I  am  told  that  spiritual  death  is  the  pun- 
ishment of  sin,  I  might  answer,  then  sin  is  the  punishment  of  spiritual 
death,  for  they  are  one  and  the  same  thing." — Er&kin&s  Introd.  Essay 
to  Letters  by  a  Lady,  p.  47. 
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as  properly  of  the  nature  of  punishment  to  them.  The  fal- 
lacy of  this  is  still  more  obvious.  It  was  not  to  Adam  as  a 
sinner  that  spiritual  death,  supposing  it  to  have  been  in- 
cluded, was  threatened.  It  was  to  Adam  when  he  was  holy 
and  spotless,  unstained  by  any  taint  of  evil,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, loving  God  and  finding  his  felicity  in  holy  fellowship 
with  Him.  To  such  a  creature  there  could  be  nothing  more 
dreadful  or  appalling  than  the  thought  of  being  alienated 
from  God,  and  being  under  the  sway  of  the  principles  of  re- 
bellion against  Him.  The  very  thought  of  being  separated 
from  Him,  and  being  left  in  this  state  of  separation,  with,  an 
estranged  heart,  neither  loving  Him  nor  enjoying  His  love ! 
We  should  consider,  not  what  a  sinful  creature  thinks  of 
this,  but  what  must  be  thought  of  it  by  a  creature  yet  holy. 
That  a  sinful  creature  is  not  affected  by  it,  cares  not  for  it, 
desires  no  change,  but  even  loves  to  have  it  so,  what  is  this, 
but  a  description  of  the  very  evil  itself  in  question1?  This 
insensibility  to  the  loveliness  of  moral  and  spiritual  beauties, 
and  to  the  delights  of  holiness  and  of  fellowship  with  a  holy 
God ;  this  earthliness  of  affections,  this  love  of  sin,  this  aver- 
sion to  good  that  prevents  the  fallen  creature  from  feeling 
spiritual  death  to  be  an  evil,  what  is  all  this,  but  spiritual 
death  itself]  And  is  it  not  an  evil?  In  the  eyes  of  God 
and  of  all  holy  creatures  it  must  appear  the  very  worst  and 
most  pitiable  of  evils.  The  creature  left  in  this  state  must 
be  regarded  as  having  sustained  an  infinite  loss,  and  as  hav- 
ing brought  upon  itself  the  very  essence  of  misery.  Nothing 
can  be  more  fallacious  than  to  make  the  creature  itself  under 
the  influence  of  the  obliquity  of  judgment,  and  insensibility 
of  heart  arising  from  sin,  the  referee  upon  the  question : — 
Whether  that  state  which  he  loves  be  or  be  not  an  evil  and 
a  penalty]  Whatever  the  infatuated  sinner  himself  may 
say;  to  have  all  evil  passions,  and  affections,  and  desires, 
summed  up  in  enmity  against  God,  wrought  into  the  very 
texture  of  the  soul  for  ever,  is,  beyond  question,  the  most 
perfect  curse  which  the  mind,  properly  enlightened,  can  ima- 
gine to  itself. 

2.   As  regards  temporal  death : — It  is,  by  every  one  who 
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holds  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  in  any  degree  to  his 
posterity,  admitted  to  be  included  in  the  penal  results.  But 
there  are  some  who  consider  it  as  all  that  was  meant  when 
God  said — "  Thou  shalt  die."  This  sentiment  requires  some 
notice.  It  appears  to  me,  then — 

(1.)  That  those  who  conceive  temporal  death  to  be  the 
amount  of  the  curse  which  came  upon  Adam  and  his  poster- 
ity by  sin,  do  not  think  well  what  temporal  death  is ;  and 
that,  by  not  considering  of  this,  they  involve  themselves  in 
a  curious  dilemma.  What  is  temporal  death?  It  is  the 
dissolution  of  the  soul  and  the  body.  We  know  what  be- 
comes of  the  body ;  what  the  effect  of  temporal  death  is  as 
to  it.  But  the  body,  the  mass  of  inert  and  insensible  matter, 
and  at  length  the  handful  of  dust,  is  comparatively  nothing. 
Our  supreme  solicitude  is  about  the  soul,  the  deathless  .spirit ! 
What  is  the  clay  tenement  compared  with  its  immortal  in- 
habitant? What  effect,  then,  has  temporal  death  on  the 
soul?  When  dislodged  from  the  body  is  it  happy  or  is  it 
miserable?  Here  is  the  dilemma.  If  the  soxil,  in  its  state 
of  separation,  be  happy,  then  all  the  evils  consequent  on  sin, 
all  the  penal  fruits  of  transgression,  are  confined  to  this  life 
and  to  the  body.  The  soul  partakes  not  of  "the  wages  of  sin," 
and  it  needs,  therefore,  no  redemption.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  soul  in  its  separate  state  be  miserable,  then  we 
have  "  the  second  death,"  the  very  thing  which  the  hypothesis 
denies  to  be  any  part  of  "  the  wages  of  sin"  (as  consisting 
in  the  "  transgression  of  the  law.")  So  that,  to  talk  of  tem- 
poral death  being  the  amount  of  the  curse,  is  to  talk  without 
thought  and  without  meaning ;  and  to  talk  of  redemption  by 
Christ  from  the  curse  being  redemption  from  temporal  death 
is  to  talk  as  inconsiderately.  Questions  incomparably  the 
most  important, — those  which  regard  the  soul, — are  thus  left 
without  a  solution ;  for,  as  I  have  said,  either  when  the  soul 
quits  the  body,  it  is  happy  (and  if  happy,  holy)  or  it  is  miser- 
able. If  the  former,  it  needs  no  redemption,  and  the  entire 
results  of  the  mediation  of  Christ  are  confined  to  the  body; 
if  the  latter,  what  is  the  misery  of  the  soul  but  the  very 
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eternal  or  second  death,  which  the  hypothesis  denies  to  have 
formed  any  part  of  the  curse? 

Nay,  more;  redemption. from  the  curse  must  be  commen- 
surate with  the  extent  of  the  curse ;  so  that,  the  curse  being 
the  death  of  the  body,  the  full  extent  of  redemption  must  be 
the  redemption  of  the  body ;  in  which  case  no  redemption  is 
provided  for  the  miserable  soul  The  price  has  been  paid 
for  infinitely  the  least  precious  part  of  the  man.  The  dust 
is  redeemed  at  an  infinite  cost  from  its  prison,  where  it  might 
have  slept  for  ever  in  unconsciousness  and  insensibility,  in- 
capable either  of  suffering  or  of  enjoyment,  neither  enduring 
the  one  nor  aware  of  its  loss  of  the  other ;  while  the  never- 
dying  spirit,  with  all  its  immortal  sensibilities  and  capacities, 
is  left  in  irremediable  impurity  and  woe.  What  is  to  be 
done  with  the  unredeemed  soul,  when  the  redeemed  body 
shall  be  raised  up  to  receive  it  1  Who  does  not  perceive  the 
inconsistencies  and  difficulties  which  have  been  mentioned 
in  reading  such  a  statement  as  the  following : — "  The  death 
denounced  by  the  law  was  just  the  separation  of  soul  and 
body.  This  does  not,  however,  make  the  penalty  nugatory; 
for  the  soul  which  had  shut  God  out  must  have  been  miser- 
able in  its  state  of  separation  from  the  body."  What  is  this 
but  to  say,  that  but  for  this  misery  of  the  soul  the  penalty 
would  have  been  nugatory ;  and  yet  this  misery  of  the  soul 
is  not  allowed  to  have  constituted  any  part  of  the  penalty. 
What  is  it  but  denying  and  admitting,  in  the  same  sentence, 
that  the  soul's  misery  forms  part  of  the  legal  penalty  of  sin 
as  well  as  the  death  of  the  body]  Yet  after  having  said 
this,  the  author  goes  on  to  say  further : — "  This  was  the  sen- 
tence on  the  whole  race;  and  whilst  it  remained  unreversed, 
it  must  have  kept  every  man  in  his  grave;  it  must  have  lain 
upon  every  man  like  a  tombstone,  and  kept  them  down;  no 
one  would  have  risen.  But  if  death  be  the  penalty,  resur- 
rection is  the  reversal  of  the  penalty.  And  what  is  par- 
don but  the  reversal  of  a  penalty]  It  is  true,  then,  of 
every  man  who  is  to  be  raised  from  the  dead,  that  with  re- 
gard to  him  the  sentence  of  the  law  is  reversed,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  he  is  pardoned.  But  we  know  that  there  is  to 
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be  a  resurrection  of  the  whole  race,  both  of  the  just  and  of 
the  unjust.  Every  man  is  to  be  raised,  the  unbeliever  as 
well  as  the  believer.  So  that,  with  regard  to  every  man,  the 
penalty  of  the  law  is  reversed,  that  is,  that  he  is  pardoned. 
And  thus  we  see  the  meaning  of  the  text, — 'Christ  hath 
redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse 
for  us."'*  But  is  it  not  a  marvellous  thing  that  the  poor 
miserable  soul  has  in  this  argument  slipped  out  of  remem- 
brance, and  the  attention  has  been  confined  to  what,  in- 
dependently of  that  misery,  is  admitted  to  be  "nugatory." 
Here,  again,  is  the  dilemma.  When  Christ,  as  Mediator, 
redeems  from  the  curse,  the  penalty  is  reversed,  the  whole 
penalty,  and  with  regard  to  every  man.  Either  then,  in  this 
reversal  of  the  penalty,  the  deliverance  of  the  soul  from  its 
misery  is  included,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  be  not,  then  what 
have  we  ?  All  men  redeemed  from  the  nugatory  part  of  the 
curse,  and  left  under  its  infinitely  more  fearful  part;  the 
body  redeemed  and  the  soul  left  in  its  wretchedness :  and  if 
it  be,  then  we  have  all  mankind  not  merely  pardoned,  and 
left  notwithstanding  in  danger  of  perishing,  but  fully  and 
eternally  saved  in  body  and  soul  together.  It  is  evident 
that  every  scheme  which  confines  the  curse  to  temporal  death, 
and  Christ's  redemption  to  redemption  from  the  grave,  leaves 
the  immortal  soul  unprovided  for. 

The  necessity  has  been  keenly  maintained  of  the  threat- 
ening, whatever  it  was,  being  executed  in  its  full  extent 
upon  all;  and  the  impossibility  of  any  other  arrangement 
consistently  with  the  divine  veracity.  On  this  ground  it 
is  argued  that  temporal  and  spiritual  death  alone,  not  eter- 
nal death,  were  meant  in  the  original  threatening,  inasmuch 
as  these  are  what,  in  point  of  fact,  do  actually  come  upon 
all  "  Had  eternal  death  been  the  penalty,  Adam  himself 
at  least  must  have  died  eternally ;  and,  if  the  denunciation 
given  upon  the  transgression  extends  to  all  his  posterity,  as 
appears  by  the  event  it  did,  not  one  of  them  could  have  been 
saved  without  dispensing  with  the  unalterable  divine  consti- 

*  Erskiue,  ut  supra,  pp.  48,  49,  &c. 
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tution,  or  somehow  changing  the  tenor  of  it;  an  absurdity 
which  can  never  be  admitted  on  any  consideration  whatever. 
That  original  life  must  be  destroyed;  nor  can  the  original 
law  be  satisfied  by  any  means  whatsoever  until  that  is  done ; 
but  when  it  is  done,  and  that  law  thereby  fulfilled,  there  is 
nothing  to  hinder  the  Creator  to  raise  whom  He  pleases  to 
eternal  life."*  By  this  kind  of  reasoning  it  is  manifest  all 
men  without  exception  would  necessarily  be  excluded  from 
the  possibility  of  salvation,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  proceed 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  truth  or  veracity  of  Jehovah 
binds  Him,  in  all  cases,  to  execute  His  threatened  penalty 
in  the  person  of  the  offender.  For  what  are  the  terms  of 
the  sentence  of  the  law  ?  "  For  as  many  as  are  of  the  works 
of  the  law  are  under  the  curse :  for  it  is  written,  Cursed  is 
every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things  which  are  written 
in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them."t 

Now  this  curse  manifestly  includes  all  the  evil  from  which 
sinners  are  redeemed  by  Christ.  The  subsequent  verse  suf- 
ficiently proves  this : — "  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the 
curse  of  the  Law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us."  But  according 
to  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  R,  we  cannot,  with  any  propriety, 
be  said  to  be  redeemed  from  eternal  death  at  all.  On  the 
supposition  of  the  effects  of  the  original  transgression  coming 
upon  the  race  of  mankind  in  the  limited  sense  which  he  sup- 
poses, then  there  are  only  two  cases  which  appear  imaginable. 
The  body  dies;  dissolution  takes  place  between  it  and  the 
soul.  What,  then,  becomes  of  the  soul?  Does  it  continue 
to  exist  1  If  it  does,  is  it  in  such  a  state  of  spiritual  death 
as  he  admits  the  curse  to  imply?  If  it  be,  then  it  must  be 
in  a  state  of  misery ;  this  being  inseparable  from  every  idea 
we  can  form  of  spiritual  death,  which  includes  or  consists  in 
alienation  from  God.  And  were  the  soul  to  continue  for 
ever  in  that  state,  what  would  that  be,  short  of  eternal  death, 
which,  notwithstanding,  he  denies  to  be  contained  in  the 
curse?  Is  the  soul,  on  the  other  hand,  after  its  dissolution 
from  the  body,  in  a  state  of  happiness?  Then  it  follows 

*  Kiccalton's  Works,  vol.  ii.  ch.  iv.     Edin.  1771.  f  Gal.  iii.  10. 
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that  the  curse,  in  the  most  essential  part  of  it,  is  removed, 
independently  of  any  such  mediatorial  provision  as  the  Gospel 
reveals.  Or,  is  the  soul  to  be  annihilated  along  with  the 
body,  and  the  man  to  cease  to  be?  Then  the  sequence  is, 
that  all  from  which,  in  strict  correctness  of  speech,  we  can 
be  said  to  be  redeemed  by  the  mediation  of  Christ,  is  the 
cessation  of  being — annihilation ;  a  state  (if  a  state  it  can  be 
called)  of  entire  and  perpetual  unconsciousness;  so  that  we 
are  redeemed  from  nothing,  on  the  one  side,  of  the  nature  of 
suffering ;  while  if,  by  unbelief,  we  reject  the  salvation,  we 
expose  ourselves,  as  the  punitive  consequence,  to  sufferings 
unutterable  and  everlasting. 

There  are  only  three  conceivable  senses  in  which  the 
threatening  of  death  can  be  understood.  It  must  mean 
either — L  Annihilation,  the  entire  cessation  of  being;  or 
ii.  Temporal  death,  with  the  soul  in  a  state  of  future  hap- 
piness; or  iii.  Temporal  death,  and  the  soul  in  a  state  of 
misery.  The  first  of  these  is  not  pretended  ;*  it  certainly 
never  formed  any  part  of  the  divine  intentions  as  to  man. 
I  have  therefore  said  nothing  of  it.  The  second  is  em- 
ban-assed  with  all  the  difficulty  and  contradiction  I  have 
noticed.  The  third  therefore  appears,  on  every  ground  the 
only  true  interpretation.t 

(2.)  The  language  of  the  passage  before  us  (vers.  1 6 — 1 8)  is 
too  strong  to  be  applied  to  temporal  death  only.  The  "  con- 
demnation "  which  is  opposed  to  "justification  of  life  "  must 
include  the  whole  sentence  of  death  from  which  sinners  are 
saved  by  Christ.  Now,  "justification  of  life"  has  reference 
assuredly  to  more  than  the  resurrection  of  the  body ;  even  to  the 
eternal  life  or  happiness  of  the  whole  man ;  and  therefore  the 
death  that  is  opposed  to  this  cannot  be  temporal  death  only. 
This  view  is  confirmed  by  comparing  verse  21  with  ch.  vi.  23. 
The  death  to  which  "  sin  reigns  "  is  that  from  which  "  reigning 
grace  saves,"  and  it  stands  in  antithesis  to  "  eternal  life."  It 

*  It  is,  in  these  days,  more  than  pretended ;  it  is  earnestly  main  • 
taiued  by  some,  though  we  humbly  think,  with  but  a  poor  show  01 
argument. — ED. 

f  Dwight's  Theology,  ser.  xxviii.  vol.  i.  p.  221. 
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must  be  more  than  the  death  of  the  body.  This  is  peculiarly 
manifest  when  the  preceding  verses  are  taken  in.  "  What 
fruit  had  ye  then  in  those  things  whereof  ye  are  now  ashamed  ] 
for  the  end  of  those  things  is  death.  But  now,  being  made 
free  from  sin,  and  become  servants  to  God,  ye  have  your 
fruit  unto  holiness,  and  the  end  everlasting  life."*  The 
death,  which  is  "  the  end  "  of  the  service  of  sin,  cannot  be  tem- 
poral death  merely,  for  tliis  plain  reason,  that  temporal  death 
is  equally  the  end  of  the  service  of  God.  In  this  respect  the 
distinction  fails.  A  distinction  is  evidently  intended.  The 
antithesis  is  pointed.  The  death  is  opposed  to  everlasting 
life;  and  the  final  states  of  those  who  haAre  been  engaged 
respectively  in  the  opposite  services  are  unquestionably  meant 
to  be  expressed.  There  is  no  distinction  otherwise. 

(3.)  It  appears  a  very  insufficient  ground  on  which  to  rest 
the  conclusion  that  temporal  death  was  all  that  was  included 
in  the  threatening, — that  temporal  death  only  is  mentioned 
in  the  curse  pronounced  on  man  when  he  had  fallen.t  But 
there  is  no  necessity  nor  good  reason  for  supposing  that  all 
that  was  threatened  is  here  exhausted,  or  that  the  extent  of 
the  evil  threatened  is  fully  brought  forward.  There  is  good 
and  very  pleasing  and  interesting  ground  for  thinking  the 
contrary.  Mark  the  time  at  which  this  sentence  on  Adam 
was  pronounced.  It  was  subsequently  to  the  promise  of  a 
Saviour  and  of  life.  Do  not  we  perceive  in  this  a  satisfac- 
tory and  delightful  reason  why  that  part  only  of  the  threat- 
ening should  be  now  mentioned  which  was  to  continue  as  to 
himself  and  as  to  all  his  posterity ;  what  was  to  be  their  com- 
mon or  iiniversal  lot,  that  of  the  woman's  seed  as  well  as  of 
the  serpent's?  Had  the  curse  in  its  full  extent  been  still 
denounced,  it  might  have  seemed  inconsistent  with  the  grace 
of  the  promise  which  had  just  been  given.  It  is  conceived, 
with  much  probability  too,  by  very  eminent  interpreters,  that 
it  was  in  the  same  connection  Adam  gave  his  wife  her  new 
name.;}:  In  the  sense  of  being  the  mother  of  mankind,  of 
"  all  living,"  considered  simply  as  her  descendants,  she  was 

*  Vurscs  21,  22.  f  Gen.  iii.  17,  &c.  {  Gen.  Hi.  20. 
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to  be  so  from  the  first,  so  that  there  was  in  this  no  reason  for 
a  new  name.  But  the  promise  had  just  been  given  of  the 
seed  of  the  woman,  in  virtue  of  Avhose  coming  and  work  she 
was  to  be  the  mother  of  spiritual  children,  of  all  those  who 
were  to  have  life  through  Him.  "  No  person  who  considers 
circumstances  can  doubt  that  the  bruising  of  the  serpent's 
head  strongly  expresses  what  the  Apostle  John  makes  the 
Son  of  God's  errand  into  the  world,  '  to  destroy  the  works  of 
the  devil.'*  The  works  of  the  devil  are  sin  and  death ;  and 
when  these  are  destroyed,  nothing  then  remains  but  pure  life. 
Thus,  destroying  the  works  of  the  devil  is  of  the  same  import, 
with  that  saying  of  our  Lord  that,  having  life  in  himself,  lie 
came  to  give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as  would  receive  it  at  his 
hands.  That  Adam  took  it  thus  seems  pretty  plain  from  the 
name  he  gave  his  wife  upon  that  occasion.  She  was  to  be 
the  mother  of  all  living  before  she  got  her  name ;  but  now 
she  was  to  be  the  mother  of  that  seed  who  had  all  life  in 
Himself,  and  from  whom  it  was  to  be  conveyed  to  those  who 
were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins;  she  was  constituted  the 
mother  of  all  life,  as  the  original  word  imports;  as  it  is  by 
Him,  and  by  Him  only  who  raises  the  dead,  that  the  man, 
who  certainly  must  die,  can  live  for  ever."t 

(4.)  It  seems  to  me  to  indicate  an  estimate  by  far  too  low 
of  the  guilt  of  sin  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
atonement  of  Christ  on  the  other,  to  consider  temporal  death 
as  the  whole  of  the  curse  which  has  come  upon  men  on 
account  of  it,  and  from  which  the  interposition  of  the  Son  of 
God,  by  His  incarnation  and  obedience  unto  death,  saves 
them.  Those  who  hold  this  do  not  deny  that  there  is  any 
such  thing  as  the  second  or  eternal  death ;  but  they  deny  its 
coming  upon  men  on  account  of  their  transgressions  of  God's 
law,  reserving  it  as  exclusively  the  punishment  for  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Gospel.  If  this  appears  to  indicate  a  strong  im- 
pression of  the  guilt  of  unbelief,  it  is  far  from  indicating  a 

*  1  John  iii.  8. 

f  Riccalton's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  261.  See  also  Edwards  on  Original 
Sin.  pp.  202,  205,  where  the  subject  is  treated  at  length,  and  reasons 
very  satisfactory  assigned  for  understanding  the  name  in  this  way. 
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sufficient  sense  or  admission  of  the  evil  that  is  in  sin,  as 
transgression  of  the  Law.  And  there  appears  to  me,  more- 
over, a  very  strange  incongruity  in  making  the  consequences 
of  rejecting  the  remedy  not  merely  exceed,  but  exceed  by 
even  infinite  degrees,  the  evils  from  which  the  remedy  was 
intended  to  deliver.  I  can  neither  imagine  -that  the  curse  of 
sin,  as  committed  against  an  infinitely  great  and  good  Being, 
should  be  exhausted  in  mere  temporal  death ;  nor  that  a , 
scheme  so  full  of  divine  wonders  as  the  incarnation,  and 
sufferings,  and  death  of  the  Son  of  God,  should  have  been 
carried  into  accomplishment,  when  the  object  was  to  redeem 
from  no  more  than  the  loss  of  the  body  in  the  grave.  The 
scheme  itself  is  so  transcendently  vast,  as  almost  to  stun  one's 
mind  into  incredulity  by  its  very  greatness.  And  when  we 
are  taught  to  think  that  the  object  was  not  the  redemption  of 
lost  souls  from  eternal  perdition,  but  only  the  deliverance  of 
inanimate  bodies  from  the  corruption  of  the  grave,  we  seem  to 
feel  as  if  the  expenditure  were  prodigiously  beyond  the  ob- 
ject attained  by  it.  It  is  said  of  Him,  that  "  being  in  the 
form  of  God,  he  thought  it  no  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God, 
but  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the 
form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men,  and 
being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself,  and 
became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross."* 
"Was  all  this  only  to  save  from  temporal  death,  or  from  the 
effects  of  the  curse  upon  the  body?  It  is  said  of  Him: — 
"  For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begot- 
ten Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him,  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life."t  Certainly  the  perdition  from 
which  He  came  to  redeem  sinners,  was  a  perdition  to  which 
sinners  were  previously  exposed,  not  the  perdition  which 
they  were  to  incur  by  rejecting  Him.  Was  this  perdition, 
then,  no  more  than  the  loss  of  the  mortal,  insensible,  and 
comparatively  worthless  bodily  frame?  If  so,  and  eternal 
death,  the  irrecoverable  ruin  and  misery  of  soul  and  body 
in  hell,  is  to  be  the  effect  of  unbelief,  of  refusing  the  offered 

*  Phil.  ii.  6,  8.  f  John  iii.  16. 
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deliverance,  what  au  impression  is  this  fitted  to  make !  That 
the  certain  endurance  of  the  death  included  in  the  curse 
might  have  been  preferable  to  the  tremendous  risk  incurred 
by  disregarding  the  deliverance  from  it !  It  is  obvious  that 
we  cannot  be  redeemed  from  more  than  is  included  in  the 
curse.  If  that  curse  be  temporal  death,  temporal  death  must 
be  all  from  which  the  "  redemption  that  is  in  Christ "  *  pro- 
vides deliverance.  What  consistency,  then,  is  there  in  the 
hypothesis,  that  we  incur  more,  even  infinitely,  by  our  unbelief 
than  we  escape  by  our  faith.  There  is,  in  that  case,  to  those 
who  believe,  a  comparatively  small  deliverance;  whilst  to 
those  who  believe  not,  there  is  an  infinite  augmentation. 
However  heavily  aggravated  the  guilt  of  unbelief  (and  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  greatest  of  all  the  sins  of  men),  yet  it  is  a 
melancholy  view  given  by  this  hypothesis,  that  the  death  which 
is  incomparably  the  most  fearful,  compared  with  which  the 
other  is  as  nothing,  should  owe  its  existence  entirely  to  the 
mediation  of  Christ ;  should  not  be  at  all  that  from  which  it 
achieves  deliverance,  but  that  to  which  the  refusal  of  it  ex- 
poses ;  so  that  the  amount  of  woe  is  greater  by  infinitude  in 
consequence  of  Christ's  work,  than  it  would  have  been  had 
he  never  come  into  our  world ;  for  there  would  then  have 
been  nothing  of  the  nature  of  eternal  misery.  The  "  second 
death  "  had  been  unknown. 

We  have  before  seen,  that  the  death  spoken  of  throughout 
the  Bible  "  as  the  wages  of  sin,"*  is  something  more  than 
temporal  death.  Many  are  the  passages  that  might  be  added 
to  these  in  proof  of  the  same  position.  It  is  wonderful,  in- 
deed, that  any  man,  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand,  should  ever 
entertain  the  notion  that  "  the  second  death  "  is  exclusively  the 
punishment  of  unbelief  of  the  Gospel,  and  not  of  the  trans- 
gression of  the  Law.t 

Now,  if  eternal  death  be  a  part,  and  beyond  all  comparison 
the  chief  part,  absorbing  all  the  rest  as  unworthy  to  be  named 
or  noticed  along  with  it,  then  we  may  be  assured  it  was  meant 


*  Ro:n.  iii.  24.  f  Chap-  vi.  21.  23. 

|  Rev.  xx   14;  xxi.  8;  Eph.  v.  3,  6,  &c. 
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in  the  original  threatening.  For  it  cannot  reasonably  be 
supposed,  that  when  God  gave  His  laws  to  man,  enforcing 
obedience  by  a  threatened  penalty,  there  should  nothing  be 
included  in  it  of  the  chief  part  of  the  penalty;  that  deatli 
should  mean,  not  what  it  means  in  the  rest  of  the  Scriptures 
when  expressing  "  the  wages  of  sin,"  but  something  infinitely 
less  considerable.  This  is  quite  inconceivable.  It  would  be 
as  if,  amongst  men,  a  law  were  passed  prohibiting  a  crime  on 
pain  of  a  trifling  pecuniary  fine  or  short  imprisonment ;  and 
when  the  act  was  committed,  it  should  turn  out  that,  besides 
this,  the  forfeiture  of  life  was  tacitly  included  by  the  enactors 
of  the  law,  although  it  had  not  been  expressed !  This  would 
be  strange  procedure  on  the  part  of  any  earthly  government ; 
how  much  more  on  the  part  of  the  divine ! 

3.  Respecting  eternal  death,  we  may  observe,  that  in 
speaking  of  it  as  the  penalty  of  sin,  we  are  exceedingly 
apt  to  forget  one  thing : — I  mean  the  variety  of  degrees  of 
which  it  is  susceptible.  When  we  speak  of  the  entire  penalty 
of  transgression,  the  phrase  sounds  as  if,  in  every  case  of  sin 
or  trespass,  there  were  signified  by  it  a  fixed  and  definite 
thing,  the  same  in  amount.  But  we  know  for  certain,  that 
this  is  not  trua  It  is  not  true  in  regard  to  the  guilt  of  dif- 
ferent persons  in  the  commission  of  actual  transgression.  The 
sacred  Scriptures  assure  us,  that  various  measures  of  punish- 
ment shall  be  allotted  to  various  degrees  of  criminality.'"''  It 
is  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  and  the  dictate  of  reason,  that 
"  some  sins  in  themselves,  and  by  reason  of  several  aggra- 
vations, are  more  heinous  in  the  sight  of  God  than  others."  t 
And  if  not  equally  heinous,  it  follows  that  they  cannot  infer 
the  same  amount  of  punishment.  When,  therefore,  it  is 
further  said,  that  "  every  sin  deserves  God's  wrath  and  curse, 
both  in  this  life  and  that  which  is  to  come,"!  we  ought  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  terms  "  wrath  and  curse,"  are  not 
terms  of  precise  and  definite  import,  but  susceptible  of  inde- 
finitely various  measures  of  amount. 

*  Luke  xii.  47,  48;  Horn.  ii.  12,  16. 
f  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism,  quest.  83.          \  Ibid,  quest.  84. 
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I  make  this  remark  here,  because  it  is  not  only  impor- 
tant in  itself,  but  has  a  bearing  on  the  most  difficult  of 
questions  relative  to  our  present  subject,  namely,  the  extent 
of  the  imputation,  as  it  has  been  termed,  of  Adam's  first  sin 
to  his  posterity;  by  which  phrase  I  would  be  understood 
simply  to  mean  the  extent  to  which  penal  consequences  should 
be  considered  as  arising  from  it  to  the  race  of  his  children. 
This  is  a  subject  respecting  which  there  is  but  little  said  in 
the  Scriptures;  and  respecting  which  it  therefore  becomes 
every  one  to  speak  with  humility  and  diffidence.  To  affirm 
that  Adam  did  not  stand  and  fall  for  his  posterity  at  all,  and 
that  no  penal  consequences  whatever  overtake  them  on  account 
of  the  sin  by  which  he  apostatized  from  God,  is,  as  we  for- 
merly saw,  to  resist  the  language  of  the  plainest  facts.* 

In  the  present  instance,  the  question  how  far  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  reaches,  is  one  of  no  little  difficulty ; 
and,  perhaps,  it  is  one  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  defi- 
nitely to  determine. 

There  are  two  opinions ;  the  first  that  Adam  so  stood  for 
his  posterity,  that  his  first  sin  affected  them  all  exactly  to 
the  same  amount  in  which  it  affected  himself;  just  as  if  each 
had  existed,  and  taken  part  in  it  at  the  time :  all  becoming, 
on  account  of  it,  liable  to  eternal,  as  well  as  to  temporal  death. 
The  second,  that  the  imputation  of  his  sin  extends  no  further 
than  to  temporal  death,  including  the  sufferings  of  this  life ; 
while  eternal  death  is  to  every  man  the  consequence  of  his 
own  actual  transgressions.  There  is  a  third  view,  indeed, 
winch  denies  that  eternal  death  was  included  in  the  curse  at 
all,  either  to  Adam  or  his  posterity;  or  that  it  arises  at  all 
from  transgression  of  the  Law,  but  is  exclusively  the  punish- 
ment of  unbelief,  or  the  rejection  of  the  Gospel  But  this 
we  have  already  disposed  of. 

With  regard  to  these  two  views  of  the  matter,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  mere  circumstance  of  temporal  death  only  being 
meant  in  verse  fourteenth,  does  not  decide  the  point.  It 
does  not  at  all  follow,  that  because  temporal  death  only  is 

*  See  preceding  Lect. 
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meant  in  that  verse,  it  alone  must  be  meant  throughout 
the  passage;  for  when  a  curse  is  one,  but  consists  of  various 
parts,  we  may  prove  a  person  to  be  a  subject  of  all,  by  show- 
ing, from  palpable  and  notorious  facts,  that  he  suffers  a  part. 
Thus  the  Apostle  may  be  considered  as  selecting  the  proof 
from  temporal  death,  as  being  obvious  and  visible,  to  demon- 
strate, from  its  universal  reign,  the  principle  of  the  universal 
inclusion  of  the  race  in  the  denunciation  against  the  original 
transgression. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  be  going  too  far  to  affirm 
that  the  distinction  made  by  the  other  hypothesis  (which 
supposes  the  original  transgression  to  affect  the  posterity  of 
Adam  only  in  regard  to  temporal  sufferings  and  death,  leav- 
ing eternal  death  to  be  incurred  by  the  actual  transgressions 
of  each)  removes  not  in  any  degree  the  difficulty,  because  it 
admits  the  principle  of  one  man's  sin  penally  affecting  others ; 
and  if  the  principle  (it  is  alleged)  be  admitted,  the  difficulty 
is  unaffected  by  the  question  of  the  extent  of  its  application, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  as  impossible  for  God,  if  the  thing  be  un- 
righteous in  itself,  to  be  unjust  in  the  least  as  in  the  greatest. 
This,  I  say,  is  pushing  a  principle,  in  itself  correct,  to  an  ex- 
treme. We  can  conceive  of  righteous  and  important  ends 
answered  by  God's  permitting  certain  consequences  to  arise 
from  one  man's  sin  to  another;  while  we  shrink  from  ad- 
mitting this  to  the  extent  of  the  absolute  loss  of  the  happi- 
ness of  the  creatiire's  whole  being  even  for  eternity,  and  the 
subjection  of  him,  throughout  that  being,  to  irremediable 
misery.  And  yet  again,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  alleged  to 
amount  to  very  much  the  same  thing,  whether  the  posterity 
of  Adam  be  regarded  as  involved  directly  in  his  first  sin,  so 
that  they  became  subject,  on  account  of  it,  to  all  the  amount 
of  evil  to  which  it  subjected  himself;  or  whether,  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  and  that  judicially  and  penally  (for  it  cannot 
be  otherwise),  his  posterity  are  placed  in  circumstances  which 
invariably  issue  in  sin,  and  in  constant  exposure  to  the  second 
death.  The  effect,  it  is  said,  is  the  same;  only  in  the  one 
case  it  is  direct,  and  in  the  other  indirect. 

It  appears  a  worse  than  idle  and  useless  thing,  it  is  perni- 
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nicious  and  illusory,  to  argue  on  mere  suppositions  in  their 
n  iture  impossible.  Such  a  supposition  is  that  of  a  child  of 
Adam  inheriting  no  depravity,  and  continuing  consequently 
free  of  all  actual  sin,  with  the  question  founded  upon  it : — 
Would  that  child  be  liable  to  eternal  death  merely  in  virtue 
of  his  relation  to  Adam,  on  account  of  his  first  sin  ?  There  can 
be  nothing  so  foolish  as  this  pure  speculation.  We  must  take 
things  as  they  actually  stand.  The  posterity  of  Adam  do  inherit 
a  depraved  and  guilty  nature ;  and  it  is  as  inheriting  this  de- 
praved and  guilty  nature  that  they  are  connected  with  him 
in  the  penal  consequences ;  of  which,  indeed,  this  to  them  is 
one,  and  the  introduction  to  all  the  rest.  These  things  ought 
never  to  be  separated  in  theory,  as  they  never  are  in  fact : — 
"A  clean  thing"  cannot  come  "out  of  an  unclean."*  If  it 
were  possible,  we  could  have  no  hesitation  in  determining 
that  the  clean  could  not  suffer  on  account  of  the  unclean. 
But  the  inheritance  of  depravity  and  liability  to  punishment 
are,  in  point  of  fact,  inseparable.  And  even  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  the  sin  of  Adam  affecting  the  condition  of  his  posterity 
in  the  future  world,  as  well  as  in  the  present,  we  should  be 
on  our  guard  against  the  illusion  before  referred  to,  of  think- 
ing and  speaking  of  "  the  second  death,"  as  if  it  were  a  defi- 
nite thing  in  the  amount  of  suffering  expressed  by  it.  This, 
as  was  then  observed,  we  know  to  be  not  true.  It  is  not 
true  in  regard  to  the  results  of  the  actual  characters  of  men, 
of  their  own  sins ;  various  measures  of  punishment  being, 
according  to  the  Scriptures,  appointed  to  various  degrees  of 
criminality,  t  Now,  if  this  be  the  case  in  regard  to  the  actual 
sins  of  men;  then,  when  we  speak  of  the  imputation  of 
Adam's  transgression  extending  to  the  entire  penalty,  i.  e., 
to  the  second  death  as  well  as  the  first;  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  second  death,  when  considered  as  the  penal  conse- 
quence of  Adam's  transgression,  is  at  all  the  same  in  the 
amount  of  suffering  involved  in  it,  as  when  it  is  regarded  as 
inflicted  on  account  of  their  own  actual  guilt.  Even  in  this 
view  the  imputation  is  susceptible  of  degrees;  and  no  man 

*  Job  xiv.  4.  t  Luke  xii.  47,  48;  Rom.  ii.  12,  16. 
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can,  with  any  certainty,  affirm  (if  I  may  so  express  myself) 
the  extent  of  death  which  was  connected  by  imputation  with 
the  fall  of  the  federal  head.  Because,  on  the  same  principle 
on  which  all  sins  are  not  equally  heinous,  and  all  characters 
not  equally  sinful,  and  consequently  not  deserving  the  same 
amount  of  punishment,  the  amount  may  also  be  widely  dif- 
ferent, when  considered  as  connected  with  the  first  sin  of 
Adam,  from  what  it  is  when  considered  as  the  punitive  visi- 
tation of  our  own  sins. 

The  proper  question  is: — Whether  the  first  sin  of  the  first 
man  was  regarded  as  involving  his  posterity  in  guilt,  so  as 
to  affect  thftir  eternal  as  well  as  their  temporal  condition? 
In  the  order  of  nature,  I  think  we  ought  to  consider  as  first 
the  inheritance  of  a  depraved  nature;  the  species  liable  to 
death  as  fallen  and  corrupt  creatures,  like  their  great  progeni- 
tor, when  by  sin  he  had  apostatized  from  God.  In  every 
such  creature,  too,  it  should  be  remembered,  there  is,  in  the 
very  principles  of  its  nature,  and  manifested  as  soon  as  these 
begin  to  unfold  themselves,  a  consent  of  heart  to  the  first 
sin.  By  every  such  creature,  when  it  acts  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  original  apostasy,  the  first  transgression  of  that 
apostasy  is  appropriated,  and  made  its  own.  The  Jews  did 
not  "crucify  the  Lord  of  glory,"*  I  mean  the  now  existing 
race  of  them.  But  they  have  in  spirit  concurred  with  their 
fathers  in  the  deed.  So,  although  the  posterity  of  Adam 
have  not  each  of  them  eaten  of  the  forbidden  tree,  they  have 
made  the  act  their  own  by  following  out  the  principle  of  it. 
They  may  deny  this;  they  may  abjure  the  deed  in  words. 
But  they  abjure  it  merely  because  they  suffer  from  it.  They 
abjure  it  in  a  kind  of  unholy  resentment  for  the  penal  con- 
sequences of  it.  "  Their  hearts  fret "  against  Adam  and 
against  God.  But  actions  speak  more  decisively  than  words. 
Those  Jews  in  our  Lord's  time,  who  said,  "  If  we  had  lived 
in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  we  would  not  have  been  partakers 
with  them  in  the  blood  of  the  prophets,"  t  were  themselves 
put  to  the  trial,  and  they  appropriated  in  action  the  very 

*  1  Cor.  ii.  8.  t  Msxtt.  xxiii.  30. 
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deeds  which  they  abjured  in  words,  themselves  doing  the 
same  things.  "Wherefore,  behold,  I  send  unto  you  prophets, 
and  wise  men,  and  scribes :  and  some  of  them  ye  shall  kill 
and  crucify;  and  some  of  them  shall  ye  scourge  in  your 
synagogues,  and  persecute  them  from  city  to  city."* 

How  far  tliis  consent  of  heart  may  be  regarded  as  lying  in 
the  very  principles  of  the  fallen  nature,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  even  applying  to  those  in  whom  these  principles 
latently  reside,  although  they  have  not  yet  begun  practically 
to  develop  themselves,  I  cannot  say.  It  may  safely  be  pro- 
nounced an  impossibility  for  us  to  tell  the  precise  time,  in 
the  case  of  each  child  born  into  the  world,  at  which  personal 
moral  responsibility  commences.  Some  have  argued  for  its 
beginning  at  the  very  moment  of  birth,  or  as  soon  as  any  in- 
dications of  feeling  or  passion  appear,  the  principles  of  the 
moral  nature  operating  as  early  as  those  of  the  physical  and 
intellectual.  The  question  is  one  which,  being  incapable  of 
an  answer  from  any  man's  own  experience,  must  remain  without 
a  satisfactory  solution.  That  there  may  be  such  operation  in- 
wardly, earlier  than  we  can  discern  it,  cannot  well  be  denied 
any  more  than  affirmed.  The  nature  of  disposition,  as  the  seat 
of  innate  depravity,  we  have  before  considered,  and  shown 
how  difficult  it  is  for  us  to  say  when  disposition  begins 
to  show  itself,  and  that  it  exists  even  previously  to  its  mani- 
festations. How  then  can  we  be  sure  how  far  the  penal 
sufferings  of  which  infants  are  the  subjects,  may  not  have 
their  cause  in  the  depravity  of  their  nature  as  well  as  in  their 
federal  connexion  with  Adam.  "If  the  doctrine  of  imputation 
means  that  for  Adam's  sin  alone  God  inflicts  the  penalty  of 
the  law  upon  any  of  his  posterity,  they  themselves  being  per- 
fectly sinless,  then  the  doctrine  in  my  view  wants  proof. 
There  appears  to  be  no  place  for  such  a  doctrine,  seeing  all 
Adam's  posterity  are  from  the  first  morally  depraved.  And 
if  they  are  allowed  to  be  so,  I  know  not  why  any  man  should 
think  that  God  makes  no  account  of  their  depravity  in  the 
sufferings  which  He  brings  upon  them."t  I  know  not  either. 

*  M;ift.  xxiii.  34.  f  Dr.  Woods  of  Andover,  U.  S. 
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The  subject  is  one  which,  in  various  directions  and  bearings 
of  it,  lies  very  much  out  of  our  reach.  I  dare  not  question 
facts.  By  these  we  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  constrained  to 
admit  a  judicial  connexion  between  Adam  and  his  posterity; 
the  latter  involved  in  the  consequences  of  the  fall  of  the 
former.  But  the  precise  nature  and  exact  extent  of  the 
connexion  and  its  results  are  points  of  much  difficulty.  I 
cannot  but  think,  that  the  language  of  our  Lord  bears  me 
out  in  saying,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  in  the  divine  pro- 
cedure (I  am  not  speaking  of  the  procedure  of  man,  or  advo- 
cating any  right  of  man  to  act  upon  the  principle,  there  being 
a  wide  difference  between  the  judgment  of  omniscience  and 
of  ignorance),  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  regarding  of 
men  as  partaking  in  the  guilt  of  those  who  have  preceded 
them  in  former  generations ;  when  by  their  own  conduct  they 
appropriate  the  principle  by  which  their  progenitors  were 
actuated,  and  vindicate  thus  the  actions  which  brought  upon 
them  their  guilt.  How  early  in  the  case  of  the  posterity  of 
Adam,  anything  of  this  kind  may  be  considered  as  taking 
place,  it  is  not  for  us  to  affirm.  Dr.  Woods  seems  to  go  to 
the  extreme,  when  he  contends  for  the  exercise  of  moral 
principles  from  the  very  birth,  taking  ground  which  is  hardly 
tenable.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Payne  seems  to  me  to 
go  too  far  in  questioning,  as  he  appears  to  do,  the  rectitude 
of  the  principle  altogether.*  And  indeed,  when  I  am  asked 
the  question : — How  far  infants  are  involved  in  the  guilt  of 
the  tirst  trespass,  I  feel  inclined,  after  all  the  attention  I  have 
given  to  the  subject,  to  answer: — "God  knoweth."t  That 
they  are  involved  we  have  seen ;  painful  facts  daily  and  hourly 
attest  it.  But  whether  they  are  involved  in  the  curse  beyond 
what  these  facts  indicate,  I  cannot  with  confidence  affirm. 
This  I  believe,  and  delight  in  believing,  that  to  whatever 
extent  the  curse  may  reach  them,  they  are  all  included  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  redemption,  amongst  the  objects  of  saving 
mercy.  Their  salvation  is  entirely  on  the  ground  of  Christ's 
mediation.  And  I  believe  that  even  in  heathen  lands,  He 

*  Congregational  Lecture,  ii.  pp.  88,  90.  f  2  Cor.  xi.  11. 
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makes  His  great  Adversary  outwit  himself.  The  amount  of 
infanticides  produced  by  ruthless  and  unnatural  superstition, 
lias  been  fearfully  great.  But  the  Redeemer,  without  its  in 
the  least  mitigating  the  atrocious  guilt  of  the  perpetrators, 
has  thus,  by  means  of  idolatry  itself,  been  multiplying  the 
number  of  His  subjects  and  peopling  heaven.  And  a  very 
large  proportion,  I  doubt  not,  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
happy  world  shall  consist  of 

"  Babes  thither  caught  from  womb  and  breast." 

I  would  entreat  all  to  remember,  that  it  is  but  little  that  is 
said  in  the  sacred  Scripture  on  the  present  subject.  This  is 
almost  the  only  passage  that  formally  or  even  incidentally 
speaks  of  it.  Throughout  the  Scriptures,  the  perdition  of 
men  is  associated  with  their  own  sins,  and  their  own  rejection 
of  the  remedy.  There  can  be  no  question,  that  whatever 
amount  of  guilt  Adam  contracted  by  his  first  sin;  had  he 
continued  impenitent  and  unbelieving,  all  his  subsequent 
trespasses  must  have  added  to  that  amount.  "  The  second 
death,"  we  have  seen,  is  nothing  so  fixed  and  defined  in  its 
nature  as  to  be  incapable  of  augmentation.  Think,  then,  of 
your  own  actual  sinfulness  and  guilt.  "Whatever  may  be 
the  amount  of  curse  arising  directly  from  your  relation  to  the 
first  sinner,  0  do  not  allow  any  speculations  on  a  subject  so 
full  of  mystery,  to  draw  away  your  thoughts  from  the  con- 
sideration of  your  actual  guilt.  Do  not  think  hardly  of  God 
on  account  of  His  dealings  towards  you  and  towards  the 
race.  Be  assured  He  is  "  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,"  and 
has  done  and  can  do  only  that  which  is  right.* 

*  Gen.  xviii.  25. 
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(FOURTH  DISCOURSE.) 

THE  next  subject,  as  already  intimated,  which  the  passage 
brings  before  us,  is  the  parallel  and  the  contrast  between  the 
xi>i  of  the  first  Adam  with  its  effects,  and  the  obedience  of  the 
second  Adam  with  its  effects.  We  shall  first  attend  to  the 
points  of  parallelism. 

1.  There  is  a  parallel  between  the  one  and  the  other, 
such  as  exists  between  a  type  and  its  antitype,  verse  14 — 
"  Nevertheless  death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses,  even 
over  them  that  had  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's 
transgression,  who  is  the  figure  of  him  that  is  to  come." 
Where,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  can  be  the  parallelism  ? 
What  resemblance  is  there  between  sin  and  obedience,  be- 
tween misery  and  death — the  dreadful  eifects  of  the  one,  and 
blessedness  and  life — the  happy  results  of  the  other?  Here, 
it  must  be  granted,  there  is  no  correspondence,  there  is  per- 
fect opposition.  It  is  not  in  these  things  the  parallel  is  to 
be  found.  In  what,  then,  does  it  lie  ?  It  lies  chiefly  in  one 
point ;  namely,  that  the  first  and  second  Adam  acted  each  a 
public  part,  standing  for  others  and  not  for  themselves 
merely;  a  part  from  which  important  results  were  to  arise  to 
those  whom  they  are  considered  respectively  as  representing. 

In  tracing  this  parallelism,  the  principal  difficulty  lies  in 
ascertaining  the  import  of  the  phrases  by  which  the  extent 
of  the  injury  from  the  sin  of  the  first  Adam,  and  the  extent 
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of  the  benefit  from  the  obedience  of  the  second,  are  here 
expressed.  These  phrases  are  on  both  sides  the  same : — 
"  the  many'"  and  "all  men"*  Surely,  if  there  can  be  found 
a  principle  of  interpretation,  according  to  which  these  phrases 
may  be  understood  on  both  sides  with  the  same  extent  of 
meaning,  this  would  bid  fair  to  be  the  true  one,  inasmuch  as 
such  agreement  cannot  in  candour  but  be  admitted  to  be  far 
more  simple  and  natural,  than  understanding  the  same 
phrases  with  a  latitude  of  import  so  much  greater  on  the  one 
side  than  on  the  other.  This  much,  I  think,  ought  to  be  at 
once  conceded  by  every  ingenuous  inquirer. 

Some,  then,  conceive  that  such  a  principle  is  to  be  found 
in  what  they  think  a  right  conception  of  the  extent  of  the 
curse  consequent  on  Adam's  first  sin.  According  to  these 
interpreters,  that  curse  consisted  simply  in  temporal  death, 
the  dissolution  of  the  soul  and  the  body.  Understand  it  so, 
they  allege,  and  all  is  quite  simple.  All  die  in  Adam;  all 
are  made  alive  in  Christ.  The  resurrection  from  the  grave 
is  to  be  as  universal  as  the  death  that  commits  to  it.  The 
death  came  by  the  first  Adam,  the  resurrection  comes  by  the 
second  Adam.  It  is  the  death  of  all ;  it  is  the  resurrection 
of  all.  This  does,  to  be  sure,  sound  very  simple  and  very 
plausible;  plausible  from  its  very  seeming  simplicity.  There 
are  objections  to  it,  however,  which  appear  to  me  quite  in- 
superable. They  are  such  as  these : — 

(1.)  What  is  temporal  death?  It  is  the  dissolution  of 
soul  and  body.  Well,  when  soul  and  body  are  dissolvi-d, 
what,  according  to  this  view  of  the  curse,  becomes  of  each  ? 
We  know  the  effects  as  to  the  body — the  inanimate,  uncon- 
scious mass  of  clay;  but  what  becomes  of  the  soul?  Here 
lies  the  difficulty;  here  the  dilemma.  For  if  the  separate 
soul  be  miserable,  then  the  curse,  contrary  to  the  hypothesis, 
consists  in  more  than  temporal  death;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  soul  be  happy  (and  if  happy,  holy)  to  what  a 
light  matter  does  this  reduce  the  curse,  and  to  what  a  light 
matter,  consequently,  redemption  from  it.  On  this  account — 

*  Verses  15,  18,  19. 
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(2.)  It  appears  to  indicate  by  far  too  low  an  estimate  both 
of  the  evil  of  sin,  considered  as  transgression  of  the  law,  and 
of  the  redemption  effected  by  the  wonderful  scheme  of 
Christ's  mediation,  to  consider  temporal  death  as  the  full 
amount  of  the  curse  on  account  of  the  former ;  and  deliver- 
ance from  the  grave  consequently  (for  the  deliverance  from 
the  curse  must  be  commensurate  with  the  extent  of  it)  the 
full  amount  of  the  redemption  effected  by  the  latter.  I  can 
neither  imagine,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  curse  against  sin 
can  be  exhausted  in  mere  temporal  death,  considering  the 
guilt  of  rebellion  against  infinite  purity,  authority  and  love ; 
nor,  on  the  other,  that  a  scheme  so  full  of  divine  wonders  as 
the  mediation  of  the  Son  of  God  should  have  no  other  de- 
sign and  no  other  effect  than  to  rescue  the  body  from  the 
grave.  Yet  this  must  be  all,  if  temporal  death  be  all  the 
curse. 

(3.)  Supposing  the  hypothesis  true,  that  temporal  d»vith 
conies  to  all  men  by  the  first  Adam,  and  the  resurrection 
from  that  death  comes  equally  to  all  by  the  second  Adam, 
surely  that  which  the  Scriptures  represent  as  coming  to  sin- 
ners by  Jesus  Christ  must  be  a  benefit.  Now  it  is  admitted 
that  though  the  resurrection  comes  to  all,  it  shall  be  to  the 
impenitent  and  unbelieving  not  a  resurrection  to  life,  but  a 
resurrection  to  damnation.  But  is  this  a  benefit?  It  seems 
to  me  utterly  vain  to  speak  of  the  resurrection  abstractly,  or 
in  itself  considered,  as  a  benefit.  The  resurrection  cannot  be 
so  considered  The  body  lay  in  a  state  of  absolute  uncon- 
sciousness, and  destitute  of  all  sensation,  and  of  all  sense  of 
the  loss  it  had  sustained.  It  rises  to  suffering,  to  endless 
suffering.  By  the  re-union  of  the  body  and  soul,  therefore, 
there  is  nothing  gained  but  an  augmentation  of  suffering.  I 
can  regard  it  as  nothing  better  than  a  mockery  of  the  woes 
of  the  wretched  victims  of  their  own  delusions,  to  speak  of 
the  resurrection  as  in  these  circumstances  a  benefit.  O  no! 
it  is  no  benefit.  The  re-uniting  of  the  body  to  the  soul  is 
only,  by  completing  the  man,  augmenting  his  capabilities  of 
suffering.  The  grave  was,  in  regard  to  such,  I  hesitate  not 
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to  say,  a  blessing;  and  the  resurrection  a  heavier  curse  than 
the  death  from  which  it  sets  free ! 

(4.)  The  resurrection  of  the  wicked  is  but  seldom  spoken 
of  in  Scripture;  and  the  simple  term  resurrection  is  most 
frequently  used  to  signify  resurrection  to  life,  as  if  the  other 
were  not  thought  worthy  of  the  name.*  And  here  I  may 
with  propriety  notice  a  passage  considered  by  the  advocates 
of  the  view  on  which  I  am  now  commenting,  as  an  irrefra- 
gable proof  of  its  correctness : — "  But  now  is  Christ  risen 
from  the  dead,  and  become  the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept. 
But  every  man  in  his  own  order :  Christ  the  first-fruits ; 
afterward  they  that  are  Christ's  at  his  coming."  t  On  this 
passage  observe : — i.  It  is  very  unfair  to  consider  it  as  a  proof 
of  temporal  death  being  the  amount  of  the  curse ;  because,  the 
resurrection  being  the  Apostle's  subject,  he,  of  course,  like  a 
good  reasoner,  doos  not  go  beyond  it,  but  keeps  to  the  point 
in  hand,  which  was  disbelieved  and  ridiculed  by  the  heathen 
philosophers;  the  scepticism  (probably  on  this  very  account) 
had  now  found  its  way  into  the  Corinthian  church.  He 
confines  himself,  therefore,  to  the  death  of  the  body.  But 
no  inference  from  his  doing  so  could  be  mor,e  illegitimate  and 
unreasonable  than  that  the  death  of  the  body  was  the  whole 
of  the  curse.  It  is  of  the  body,  not  of  the  soul,  that  he  is 
speaking,  ii.  The  term  all,  according  to  a  canon  of  inter- 
pretation simple  and  universally  recognised,  ought  always  to 
be  understood  as  corresponding  in  the  extent  of  its  meaning 
with  the  subject  of  which  the  author  is  treating.  What, 
then,  is  the  subject  of  which  the  Apostle  treats  in  these 
verses'?  It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  resurrection  of  the  just. 
It  is  true  the  general  resurrection  is  involved  in  the  conclu- 
sion from  his  argument. '  But  his  grand  subject  throughout 
the  chapter  is  the  resurrection  to  life;  and  we  have  here  ac- 
cordingly another  instance  in  which  the  resurrection  means 
the  resurrection,  not  of  all,  but  of  the  children  of  God.;}:  iii 
In  this  passage  it  may  be  observed  there  is  the  same  reference, 
as  in  the.  one  already  under  discussion,  to  the  first  and  second 

*  Luke  xx.  36;  Pbil.  iii.  11.       f  1  Cor.  xv.  20,  23.       J  vs.  21,  42,  19. 
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Adam.  Although,  therefore,  it  may  be  granted  that  in  a 
certain  general  sense  the  resurrection  of  all  the  dead  may  be 
regarded  as  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  things  resulting 
from  Christ's  mediation;  yet  the  resurrection  which  is  by 
Christ,  compared  with  the  death  which  is  by  Adam,  ought 
to  be  considered  as  meaning,  what  alone  is  a  blessing,  and 
what  alone  is  worthy  of  such  peculiarly  emphatic  mention, 
the  resurrection  to  life.  iv.  The  meaning  in  these  circum- 
stances seems  to  be,  since  the  Apostle  is  speaking  of  the  re- 
surrection of  the  just: — "As  in  Adam  they  all  die,  even  so 
in  Christ  they  shall  all  be  made  alive."*  This  is  confirmed 
by  what  immediately  follows.t  Should  any  not  be  satisfied 
with  this  explanation  of  this  passage,  the  difference  will  not 
at  all  invalidate  the  other  objections  to  the  doctrine  or  the 
principle  of  interpretation  which  we  are  considering.  And 
respecting  that  principle  I  observe — 

(5.)  It  appears  to  me  impossible,  without  the  most  flagrant 
outrage  on  all  just  principles  of  explanation,  that  the  phrase- 
ology of  this  passage,^  in  regard  to  the  benefits  resulting 
from  the  obedience  of  the  second  Adam,  can  be  limited  by 
the  mere  resurrection  of  the  body  from  the  grave,  irrespec- 
tively of  the  eternal  life  beyond,  or  that  it  can  at  all  be  ap- 
plied to  all  mankind.  "  The  free  gift,"  "  the  gift  by  grace," 
"justification,"  and  "justification  of  life,"  as  opposed  to  "judg- 
ment" and  "condemnation,"  "receiving  abundance  of  grace 
and  of  the  gift  of  righteousness,  and  reigning  in  life  by 
Jesus  Christ;"  these  are  expressions  which,  corresponding  as 
they  do  to  so  many  others  which  in  other  parts  of  Scripture 
are  applied  exclusively  to  the  righteous,  cannot  at  all  be  in- 
terpreted as  fulfilled  in  all  men,  or  as  having  their  import 
exhausted  by  the  resurrection  of  the  body  from  the  grave. 
And  the  truth  of  the  remark  is  confirmed  by  the  contrast,§ 
where  the  death  to  which  sin  has  reigned  is  opposed  to  the 
life  to  which  grace  reigns.  And  the  life  is  life  eternal;  a 
phrase  which  no  one  can  misunderstand  who  carefully  reads 
his  Bible.  Is  the  gift  of  God,  the  free  gift,  the  gift  by 

*  v.  22.  f  v.  23.  J  Rom.  v.  §  vs.  20,  21. 
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grace,  to  be  restricted  to  the  mere  resurrection  of  the  body, 
and  considered  as  alike  partaken  by  all  men  without  excep- 
tion] No;  the  next  chapter  tells  us  what  the  gift  of  God 
is : — "  For  the  wages  of  sin  is  death ;  but  the  gift  of  God  is 
eternal  life."*  Is  "justification"  and  "justification  of  life" 
no  more  than  such  a  pardon  as  all  receive;  a  pardon  such  as 
releases  the  body  from  the  prison  of  the  grave,  and  then 
leaves  body  and  soul  together  to  everlasting  perdition? 
Ought  this  to  have  the  name  of  a  pardon  at  all?  It  seems 
an  abuse  of  terms  to  call  it  so;  for  if  temporal  death  be  the 
amount  of  the  curse,  the  curse  is  actually  endured,  the  pun- 
ishment is  actually  inflicted  and  sustained!  What  descrip- 
tion of  pardon  is  that  to  be  called,  according  to  which  the 
whole  sentence  of  condemnation  is  executed!  I  have  liccn 
accustomed  to  consider  pardon  as  an  exemption  from  the 
penalty.  When  the  death  is  considered  as  including  the 
second  or  eternal  death,  there  is  exemption,  exemption  from 
all  in  the  sentence  that  comparatively  deserves  to  be  named ; 
but,  on  the  other  hypothesis,  there  is  no  exemption,  and 
consequently  no  pardon ;  the  penalty  in  all  its  extent  is  first 
inflicted,  and  then,  when  it  is  removed,  it  is  only  as  intro- 
ductory to  something  not  included,  but  incomparably  and 
even  infinitely  more  fearful  Is  this  to  be  justified,  justified 
unto  life?  And  how  is  it  in  any  way  true  of  all  men  with- 
out exception  that,  having  received  the  gift  of  righteousness 
they  "reign  in  life  by  Jesus  Christ?"  or  that  to  all  without 
exception  "grace  reigns  through  righteousness  unto  eternal 
life." 

The  question  is : — Are  these  things  true  of  all  men  ?  Is 
there  any  scriptural  sense,  or  any  sense  at  all  in  which  they 
can  possibly  be  affirmed  of  all  men.  There  certainly  is 
none.  The  Scriptures,  while  they  affirm  that  he  that  be- 
lieveth  in  the  Son  of  God  shall  be  saved,  hath  everlasting 
life,  is  passed  from  death  unto  life,  and  shall  not  come  into 
condemnation,  testify  as  explicitly  that  he  that  believeth 
not  shall  be  condemned,  is  condemned  already,  shall  not 
see  life,  that  he  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life.t 

*  lloni.  vi.  23.  f  Marl*  xvi-  16;  John  iii.  18,  36;  v.  20. 
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Is  there,  then,  any  other  principle  of  interpretation,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  phrases  "  the  many "  and  "  all  men  " 
may  be  understood  as  of  the  same  extent  of  meaning  on 
either  side,  and  yet  the  truth  of  the  parallel  maintained?  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is,  and  I  now  proceed  to 
mention  it.  But  before  doing  so,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
say,  that  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  common  interpretation 
of  these  universal  modes  of  expression,  as  having  different 
amounts  of  meaning  corresponding  to  the  bodies  of  which 
Adam  and  Christ  are  respectively  considered  as  the  heads  or 
representatives ;  Adam  of  all  mankind,  Christ  of  the  elect ; 
Adam  having  stood  for  the  whole  of  his  offspring,  Christ  for 
the  whole  of  the  chosen  children  of  God.  I  am  dissatisfied 
with  this  for  the  reason  already  hinted  at,  that  "the  many," 
and  especially  the  "all  men"  (for  the  word  men  is  here  in 
the  original,  which  it  is  not  in  every  instance  in  which  we 
so  translate),  are  phrases  which  it  is  harsh  to  interpret  on  the 
one  side  so  extendedly,  and  on  the  other  with  so  much  limi- 
tation ;  and  which  it  is  very  desirable,  if  possible,  to  explain 
alike. 

What,  then,  if  the  phrase  "ALL  MEN"  here  means,  as  in 
some  other  places,  not  all  men  without  exception,  but  all 
men  'without  discrimination?  The  distinction  is  a  simple 
one.  -Let  us  see  what  can  be  said  for  it,  and  how  it  siu'ts  in 
the  present  case: — 

1.  The  phrase  is  frequently  used  in  this  sense,  in  con- 
nections, in  which  that  which  is  affirmed  is  not  true  of  all 
men  without  exception,  but  is  true  of  all  men  without 
discrimination.*  Jesus  did  not  draw  to  Him  all  men 
without  exception,  but  all  without  discrimination,  men 
of  every  kindred  and  tongue  and  people  and  nation;  His 
Gospel  being  meant  not  for  Jews  only,  but  for  mankind 
without  difference.  "  God  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved ; "  that 
is,  His  salvation  is  for  men  indiscriminately  :  as  is  evidently  the 
meaning  from  what  follows,  "  and  to  come  to  the  knowledge 


*  John  5.7;  xii.  32;  Acts  xvii.  30,31;  Eph    iii.  9;  1  Tim.  ii.  4; 
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of  the  truth."  His  truth  is  designed  for  universal  diffusion 
and  universal  influence.  The  context  evidently  favours  the 
explanation  (as  candid  interpreters  on  all  sides  of  theological 
questions  have  admitted)  of  men  of  all  kinds,  all  ranks  and 
descriptions. 

2.  We   have   seen   that    the   only   sense    in    which   the 
phrases  can  he  taken  on  both   sides  without  exception,  the 
sense,  namely,  in  which  the  extent  of  the  curse  is  restricted 
to  temporal  death,  is  a  sense  that  will  not  hear  examination. 
And  we  have  seen  that,  in  their  only  scriptural  acceptation, 
the  terms  representing  the  benefits  of  Christ's  mediation  are 
not  with  any  truth  applicable  in  point  of  fact  to   all  men 
without  exception.     Yet  I  do  think  it  evident,  that  we  ought, 
to  consider  Adam  and  Christ,  as  compared  in  regard  to  the 
really  efficacious  influence  of  their  respective  conduct,  trans- 
gression on  the  one  side  and  obedience  on  the  other.     It  is 
true  that  the  declaration  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is 
made,  in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  more  extensively  thaw 
its  saving  benefit  is  actually  imparted.     But  even  as  to  the 
declaration  of  the  truth,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  limit- 
ing; inasmuch  as,  even  in  this  view,  the  phrase,  when  taken 
strictly,  is  more  extensive  than  the  truth  of  the  case.     W« 
are  obliged  to  consider  it  as  made  to  all  men,  not  without 
exception  (for  millions  never  heard  of  it),  but  without  dis- 
tinction.*    If  then  we  are,  at  all  events,  necessitated  to  limit, 
the  limitation  should  be  made  in  consistency  with  the  scope 
and  connection  of  the  passage  and  the  purpose  of  the  writer. 

Now  this  leads  me  to  notice — 

3.  That  the  view  just   given  suits  remarkably  well  the 
Apostle's  object.     The  Jews  made  their  boast  in  the  Law. 
They  looked  on  the  Gentiles  as  sinners  under  God's  curse, 
simply  because  they  were  not  of  the  chosen  people,  and  were 
without  law ;  without  the   written  law  in  which  the  Jews 
gloried.     But  Paul,  as  we  formerly  noticed,  shows  the  Jews 
that  their  origin  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Gentiles ;  that 
by  the  offence  of  one  judgment  came  upon  all  men,  upon  the 

*  Chap.  i.  16,  17. 
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one  as  well  as  the  other,  unto  condemnation;  that  in  this 
respect  there  was  no  difference.  So  in  like  manner  he  shows 
them  that  the  righteousness  of  one  comes  upon  all  men,  with- 
out discrimination,  unto  justification  of  life ;  that  in  the  offer, 
and,  what  he  has  more  especially  in  view,  in  the  effectual 
bestowment  of  grace,  there  was  "no  difference  between  the 
Jew  and  the  Greek;"  between  "Barbarian,  Scythian,  bond 
or  free." 

4.  It  is  very  true  that,  on  the  one  side  of  the  comparison, 
the  death  and  the  curse  do,  in  point  of  fact,  "  come  upon  all 
men  "  without  exception.  But  still  this  is  no  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  it  may  not  be  in  the  sense  of  "  without  difference 
or  discrimination  "  that  he  means  to  institute  the  comparison  ; 
for  in  this  sense  it  is,  without  controversy,  quite  as  true  on  both 
sides  as  it  is  true  in  the  one  without  exception.  If,  Avhen  a 
parallel  is  drawn,  and  the  same  terms  are  used  on  both  &|des  of 
it,  there  be  two  senses  in  which  these  terms  may  be  under- 
stood, and  the  question  is  which  of  the  two  is  the  true  one; 
it  is  surely  a  fair  principle  of  decisi'on,  that  if,  when  under- 
stood in  one  of  the  senses,  there  is  one  side  of  the  parallel  to 
which  they  cannot,  without  unnatural  straining,  be  applied ; 
while,  when  taken  in  the  other,  they  are  all,  with  equal  truth 
and  equal  simplicity,  predicable  of  both,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  parallelism  thus  expressed  is  equally  to  the  purpose 
of  the  writer,  the  latter  should  be  adopted  as  the  preferable 
acceptation.  Thus,  I  think,  the  case  stands  in  the  present 
instance : — "  All  men  without  exception  "  is  true  on  the  one 
side  of  the  parallel ;  but  it  is  not  true  on  the  other : — "  All 
men  without  difference"  is  equally  true  on  both;  and  the 
sense  produced  by  so  understanding  it,  is  remarkably  suitable 
to  the  object  of  the  writer  and  the  general  scope  of  his  dis- 
course. And  that  it  is  in  this  view,  and  not  in  the  other, 
that  the  Apostle  means  to  compare  them,  we  have  strong 
evidence  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  Epistle.*  Heret  we 
have  the  unlimited  term  "  all  "  used  where  it  may  with  truth 
be  understood  as  meaning  without  exception;  but  that  the 

*  Chap.  iii.  22—24.  f  Ver.  23. 
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really  intended  and  equally  true  meaning  is  without  discri- 
mination, appeal's  from  what  immediately  follows ;  *  for  were 
we  to  carry  forward  the  universal  term  in  the  sense  of  with- 
out exception,  we  should  have  a  statement  contradictory  to 
palpable  fact,  namely,  that  all  who  have  sinned  are  actually 
made  partakers  of  justification ;  the  justification  which  is 
immediately  declared  to  be  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  by 
faith  in  his  propitiatory  blood.  The  meaning  evidently 
is,  that  all  without  difference  who  are  justified,  are  justi- 
fied in  the  same  way,  "  freely,  by  his  grace,  through  the 
redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus;"  that  the  Jesv  cannot 
be  justified  otherwise  than  the  Gentile,  and  that  by  the 
Gospel  the  blessing  was  equally  free  to  the  Gentile  as  to 
the  Jew.t  I  would  have  it  further  observed  here,  that  the 
view  I  am  now  giving  does  not  interfere  with  the  univer- 
sality jrf  the  atonement.  The  Apostle  is  here  speaking,  not 
so  much  of  the  atonement  as  of  the  actual  effects  of  the 
atonement.  The  atonement  was  for  all.  It  was  made  for 
the  sins  of  all.  But  the  saving  effects  of  the  atonement  do 
not,  in  point  of  fact,  come  upon  all  men  without  exception. 
The  very  knowledge  of  it  does  not.  But  they  do  come  upon 
all  without  discrimination.  And  with  regard  to  all  on  whom 
the  saving  effects  of  the  atonement  do  actually  come,  I  cannot 
but  believe  there  must  have  been,  in  the  making  of  the 
atonement,  a  reference  of  special  purpose  and  special  love. 
I  would  not  use  the  particular  phrase  "  double  substitution ;" 
but  I  conceive  there  is  a  sense  in  which,  with  the  fullest 
propriety,  Christ  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  substitute  for 
all,  for  mankind,  and  to  have  stood  in  the  room  of  all,  and 
endured  the  penalty  due  to  their  sins ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  in  regard  to  intentional  efficacy,  there  was  a  restriction 
to  a  certain  limited  number. 

Tliis  point  of  parallelism,  as  has  been  observed,  is  noticed 
in  general  terms  in  verse  1 4,  and  it  is  especially  brought  out 
in  verses  18,  19.  The  verses  were  formerly  explained,  in 
speaking  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity, 

*  Verse  24.  f  Verses  28,  30. 
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or  the  extent  to  which  it  brought  penal  consequences  upon 
them.  The  doctrine  taught  is,  that  as  men  were  brought  by 
the  one  transgression  of  the  first  man  into  a  state  of  judicial 
condemnation,  so  by  the  one  righteousness  of  the  second 
Adam  men  are  brought  into  a  state  of  pardon  or  justification 
and  judicial  acceptance  with  God.  It  makes  no  very  mate- 
rial difference  whether  we  render  "by  one  offence"  and  "by 
one  righteousness,"  or,  as  in  our  translation,  "by  the  offence" 
and  "by  the  righteousness  of  one."  It  may  be  observed, 
however,  that  some  who  contend  for  the  former  rendering, 
conceive  that,  to  render  the  parallel  perfect,  we  should  under- 
stand one  act  of  righteousness  as  corresponding  with  one  act 
of  transgression.  This,  however,  is  a  very  needless  refine- 
ment. They  conceive  the  one  act  of  obedience  to  be  the 
death  of  Christ.  And  it  seems  to  be  not  merely  a  superfluous 
refinement,  but  moreover,  to  proceed  upon  a  false  principle 
with  regard  to  what  is  necessary  to  condemn  and  to  justify. 
The  law  righteously  threatens  death  for  one  6ffence;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  a  complete  obedience,  and  not  one  act  only,  is 
necessary  as  the  ground  of  acceptance  and  of  life.  And, 
without  entering  largely  into  the  discussion  about  the  active 
and  passive  obedience  of  Christ,  I  would  say,  it  seems  to 
give  us  a  more  complete  and  satisfactory  view  of  the  finished 
work  of  Jesus,  when  we  consider  Him  as  not  only  bearing 
the  curse  which  forms  the  sanction  of  the  Law,  but  also  as 
rendering  to  its  requirements  that  sinless  obedience  which, 
according  to  the  original  engagement  of  God,  entitles  to  life. 
That  the  Lord  our  righteousness  did  render  such  a  sinless 
obedience  to  all  the  great  spiritual  principles  and  require- 
ments of  the  Law  cannot  be  doubted.*  The  grand  original 
law  of  love  to  God,  and  the  second  which  is  like  unto  it,  love 
to  man,  were  the  uniform  impulses  of  His  whole  course  of 
active  life  and  of  patient  suffering.  It  is  very  true  that  the 
death  of  Jesus  is  most  frequently  spoken  of  as  the  ground  of 
justification;  but  this  is  accounted  for  from  its  being  the 
grand  closing  scene  or  act  of  obedience.  For  even  as  to 

*  Isa.  xlii.  21. 
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atonement,  all  that  Jesus  suffered,  as  well  as  the  last  agonies 
of  Gethseraane  and  Calvary,  must  have  been  vicarious.  Per- 
fectly free  from  sin,  he  could  suffer  nothing  on  his  own  account. 
And  surely  the  perfect  exemplification  of  the  holiness  which 
the  Law  requires  may  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  means  by 
which  the  glory  of  God  was  secured  in  the  exercise  of  His 
mercy  to  sinners.  Too  much,  I  admit,  has  been  made  by 
some,  of  what  they  have  called  the  double  demand  of  the 
Law ;  the  demand  of  satisfaction  for  disobedience  and  of  per- 
fect obedience  in  addition  as  the  condition  of  acceptance  and 
life.  They  have  insisted  that  a  sinner  by  being  interested 
in  the  atonement  has  only  the  penalty  remitted;  he  wants 
that  which  can  alone  entitle  him  to  life;  he  is  merely  de- 
livered from  condemnation,  standing,  as  it  were,  in  a  neutral 
state,  between  death  and  life,  freed  from  the  sentence  to  the 
one,  but  in  want  of  any  positive  ground  on  which  he  can 
enjoy  the  other.  This  seems  over-refining.  We  can  form 
no  idea  of  this  kind  of  medium  state ;  of  a  sinner  saved  from 
death,  and  yet  not  entitled  to  life.  The  same  atonement 
which  saves  him  from  condemnation  places  him  without 
charge,  in  vicarious  innocence,  before  the  throne  of  God. 
Adam  enjoyed  his  life  of  happiness  from  the  first;  although 
at  the  first  he  Avas  simply  innocent,  having  wrought  out  no 
righteousness  of  active  obedience.  And  this  Apostle,  Ave 
formerly  saw,  does  not  proceed  on  any  such  nice  distinctions ; 
but  considers  the  forgiveness,  or  non-imputation,  or  covering 
of  sin  as  the  same  in  effect  with  the  imputation  of  righteous- 
ness.* 

The  truth  is,  the  Avork  of  Christ  is  just  the  whole  of  His 
humiliation,  Avith  all  that  He  did  and  all  that  He  suffered 
in  the  nature  Avhich  He  humbled  Himself  to  assume,  t  That 
on  account  of  which  God  exalted  and  glorified  Christ,  is  that 
on  account  of  which  He  justifies  and  glorifies  sinners.  Let 
all  consider  this.  You  have  been  constituted  sinners  by  the 
transgression  of  the  first  Adam.  You  have  added  to  the 
guilt  of  the  original  apostasy  a  great  amount  of  personal  sin, 

*  Rom.  iv.  8,  10.  t  P'"1-  »•  6,  1.1. 
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sin  of  omission  and  commission,  of  heart  and  life.  There  is 
but  one  way  in  which  yon  can  be  justified,  or  constituted 
righteous,  that  is,  on  the  ground  of  the  vicarious  obedience 
unto  death  of  the  Son  of  God.  If  you  believe  not  in  Him, 
you  die  without  a  justifying  righteousness,  and  must  perish. 
0  refuse  not  the  kindly  offered  boon.* 

*  2  Cor.  v.  18,  21. 
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ROMANS  v.  12—21. 
(FIFTH  DISCOURSE.) 

HAVING  illustrated  the  grand  point  of  parallelism,  let  us  now 
see  what  are  the  points  of  contrast,  verses  15 — 17: — "But 
not  as  the  offence,  so  also  is  the  free  gift.  For  if  through 
the  offence  of  one  many  he  dead :  much  more  the  grace  of 
God,  and  the  gift  by  grace,  which  is  by  one  man,  Jesus 
Christ,  hath  abounded  unto  many.  And  not  as  it  was  by 
one  that  sinned  so  is  the  gift :  for  the  judgment  was  by  one 
to  condemnation,  but  the  free  gift  is  of  many  offences  unto 
justification.  For  if  by  one  man's  offence  death  reigned  by 
one ;  nrnch  more  they  which  receive  abundance  of  grace,  and 
of  the  gift  of  righteousness,  shall  reign  in  life  by  one,  Jesus 
Christ." 

There  is  one  more  general,  and  there  are  three  more  par- 
ticular points  of  contrast  here. 

The  general  point  is,  that  whereas  the  condemnation  and 
death  which  came  by  the  first  Adam  were  the  due  "wages  of 
sin ;"  the  righteousness  and  life  which  came  by  the  second  are 
the  bestowment  of  pure  grace,  of  entirely  unmerited  favour. 
This,  indeed,  runs  through  the  whole  passage,  and  it  forms 
the  characteristic  distinction  between  the  Law  and  the  Gospel. 
The  sentence  of  death  pronounced  on  Adam,  and  in  him  on 
his  posterity,  is  the  sentence  of  justice  incurred  by  transgres- 
sion, deserved  by  guilt.  The  Supreme  Ruler,  therefore,  by 
whom  it  had  been  pronounced,  was  under  no  obligation  of 
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righteousness  to  deliver  from  it.  He  was  rather  under  the 
obligation  of  truth  and  justice  to  see  it  executed.  A  con- 
demned malefactor,  if  pardoned,  must  be  pardoned  by  grace ; 
if  his  condemnation  be  in  justice,  the  remission  of  his  sen- 
tence must  be  in  clemency.  Where  death  is  due,  life  must 
be  a  gift.  Where  a  curse  is  merited,  the  blessing  must  flow 
from  purely  spontaneous  favour.  This  is  a  view  which  the 
Apostle  never  suffers  us  to  forget,  that  all  that  sinners  suffer 
is  suffered  by  them  on  their  own  account,  and  that  all  that 
is  enjoyed  by  them,  in  possession  or  in  hope,  they  enjoy  on 
account  of  another.  The  whole  passage  is  intended  to  illus- 
trate and  magnify  the  riches  of  God's  grace  in  the  salvation 
of  sinners;  contrasting  their  just  deserts  with  the  free  and 
abundant  goodness  of  God  towards  them. 

This  is  the  object  of  the  three  more  particular  points  of 
contrast. 

1.  The  first  appears  to  me  to  relate  to  the  superior  dignity 
of  the  second  Adam  in  whom  sinners  have  life,  above  the  first 
in  whom  they  died.  "  The  offence  "  is  properly  Adam's  first 
sin,  but  from  its  being  opposed  to  "the  free  gift,"  it  must 
evidently  be  understood  inclusively  of  its  deadly  effects, 
ver.  15.  The  "free  gift"  is  the  benefit  conferred  by 
divine  favour  through  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  the  same  as 
"  the  gift  by  grace "  in  the  latter  part  of  the  verse,  and 
is  variously  expressed,  more  fully  or  more  partially,  in  those 
which  follow.  It  is  "justification,"  the  "gift  of  righteous- 
ness," "reigning  in  life"  and  "justification  of  life,"  and 
"  life  eternal."  Some  of  these  express  a  part,  and  othei-s 
the  whole,  of  what  is  meant  by  "  the  free  gift."  It  includes 
them  all.  It  seems,  at  first  view,  as  if  the  Apostle  did 
no  more  than  simply  state  his  general  proposition  re- 
specting the  superabundance  of  grace;  and  that  in  the  fol- 
lowing verses  he  goes  on  to  illustrate  it,  showing  wherein 
the  superabundance  lies.  I  am  inclined,  however,  to  think 
that  there  is  more  here  implied  than,  on  cursory  reading, 
might  seem  to  be  expressed.  I  think  he  here  assigns 
the  cause  of  the  superabounding  of  grace;  and  that  he  de- 
signs to  impress  in  that  very  cause  the  idea  of  its  superabun- 
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dance.  The  cause  is  represented  as  lying  in  the  infinitely 
superior  dignity  of  the  second  Adam  to  that  of  the  first. 
The  words,  "which  is  by  one  man,  Jesus  Christ,"  do  not,  in 
the  original,  relate  to  "gift"  as  their  antecedent,  but  to 
"grace."*  The  "gift  of  God"  is  not  only  "by  grace,"  but  it 
is  by  the  "grace  which  is  by  one  man,  Christ  Jesus."  And 
herein  consists  the  grand  reason  of  its  abounding,  exceeding, 
overflowing,  beyond  the  ruin  introduced  by  the  first  man's 
sin.  The  justice  sentencing  to  death  was  by  the  one  man 
Adam;  the  grace  bestowing  life  is  by  the  one  man  Jesus 
Christ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  infinite  superiority  of  the 
one  to  the  other  might  we  expect  the  grace  to  abound  beyond 
the  effects  of  the  sentence  of  justice.  "  If  by  the  offence  of 
one  many  died;"t  if  the  one  offence  of  one  man,  a  creature 
lower  than  the  angels,  was  in  the  sight  of  God  so  full  of 
malignity  and  guilt ;  if  such  was  the  amount  of  its  evil  desert, 
that  it  brought  a  sentence  of  death  not  only  on  himself  but 
on  the  whole  race  that  was  to  spring  from  him,  in  all  its 
successive  generations,  (and  what  an  impressive  and  awakening 
view  does  this  give  us  of  the  "exceeding  sinfulness"  of  sin !) 
"  much  more "  the  grace  of  God  which  is  "  by  the  one  man 
Jesus  Christ,"  Immanuel,  God  manifested  in  the  flesh,  a  man 
in  union  with  Deity,  and  the  gift  which  is  by  this  grace 
"hath  abounded  unto  many"  beyond  the  ruin  produced  by 
the  first  sin.  If  the  sin  of  the  first  Adam  was  so  exceeding 
sinful,  how  infinitely  more  meritorious  the  sinless  obedience 
of  the  second  !  If  the  first  man's  transgression  was  so  dis- 
honouring to  God,  how  unspeakably  glorifying  to  His  name 
the  atoning  work  of  the  second  man,  "  the  Lord  from  heaven." 
It  is  by  Him  that  grace  confers  on  sinners  its  "  free  gifts." 
Surely  the  grace  that  comes  in  such  a  channel  must  come 
abundantly.  And  besides,  the  very  appointment  of  one  of 
such  exalted  dignity  to  bear  the  relation  to  men  of  the  second 
Adam,  through  whom  the  gifts  of  grace  should  be  conferred, 
is  itself  the  most  marvellous  display  conceivable  of  super- 
abounding  grace.  That  the  Son  of  God  Himself  should 

*   r,  Scwjia  tv  ^a.»iri  rn  TOV  sv»f,  x.  <r.  X.  -f-   avifattv. 
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have  put  honour  upon  the  human  nature  by  taking  it  into 
union  with  the  divine,  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  ruin 
brought  upon  the  race  of  man  by  its  first  head,  even  by 
"him  who  is  of  the  earth,  earthy;"  this  is  grace  indeed, 
grace  without  a  parallel  even  in  all  God's  own  doings.* 

2.  The  second  of  the  three  points  of  superiority  in  the 
constitution  of  things  under  the  second  Adam  to  that  under 
the  first  represents  the  abounding  of  pardoning  grace,  beyond 
the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin,  to  the  forgiveness  of  "many  of- 
j'l'iices"  that  is,  of  all  actual  sins  committed  by  each  sinner  in 
his  own  person : — "  Not  as  it  was  by  one  that  sinned,  so 
is  the  gift ; "  that  is,  the  gift  is  not  of  merely  equal  extent 
with  the  condemnation  which  came  by  the  "  one  that  sinned," 
namely,  Adam ;  "  for  the  judgment  or  sentence  was  by  one," 
that  is,  by  one  offence  (as  the  clause  which  brings  out  the 
contrast  shows)  "unto  condemnation;  but  the  free  gift  is  of 
many  offences  unto  justification."  What  is  the  measure  of 
the  second  death  that  is  to  be  considered  as  immediately 
resulting  from  the  first  sin  to  Adam's  posterity,  it  is  not  for 
us  at  all  to  determine.  This  we  know,  that  the  personal  sins 
of  men  tend  to  aggravate  beyond  conception  the  weight  of 
the  original  sentence  of  death ;  they  deepen  the  gloom  of 
hell,  and  indeed  will,  without  question,  form  the  chief  ground 
of  every  one's  condemnation. 

Then  comes  in  the  abundance  of  grace.  The  sins  of  every 
individual  are  much  more  numerous  and  aggravated  than  the 
mind,  through  the  inattention  and  thoughtlessness  and  in- 
sensibility of  the  heart  and  conscience,  is  ready  to  conceive. 
Some  have  sinned  longer  than  others;  some  have  gone  to 
greater  excesses  of  outward  wickedness  than  others,  and  have 
filled  up  their  time  more  diligently  with  the  awful  activity  of 
sin.  But  of  every  man,  while  he  continues  in  a  state  of 
alienation  of  heart  from  God,  it  may  with  truth,  in  a  very 
important  sense,  be  affirmed,  that  his  whole  life  is  sin. 
While  in  this  condition,  every  day,  every  hour,  every  mo- 
ment must  of  necessity  be  a  continual  accumulation  of  guilt, 

*  1  John  iv.  9,  10;  Rom.  v.  6,  8. 
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an  adding  of  weight  to  the  curse ;  and  even  after  sinners  are 
brought  under  the  influence  of  converting  and  sanctifying 
grace,  still  they  have  abundant  cause  to  say : — "  In  many 
things  we  all  offend."  If  every  sin  deserves  God's  wrath 
and  curse — 0  what  a  load  of  wrath  must  rest  upon  sinners 
who  have  for  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  seventy,  or  fourscore 
years,  been  "going  on  in  their  trespasses !"  Who  can  calcu- 
late the  amount  thus  accumulated?  But,  blessed  be  God, 
"  the  free  gift  is  of  many  offences  unto  justification."  Many, 
indeed.  Wherever  a  sinner  is  justified,  there  must  be  the 
remission  of  all  his  sins;  for  one  unpardoned  sin  would  sep- 
arate him  for  ever  from  God.  Such  is  the  superabundance 
of  grace ;  such  its  overflowing  riches,  that  it  not  only  remits 
freely  the  guilt  arising  from  the  "  one  offence "  of  Adam,  but 
extends  to  the  free  and  full  forgiveness  to  many  of  the  "  many 
offences"  of  each.  What  a  glorious  truth  for  us  individually  ! 
And  when  we  recollect  that  those  who  experience  this  re- 
mission of  all  their  trespasses  shall  constitute  a  "  multitude 
wlu'ch  no  man  can  number;"  amongst  whom  every  sin  of 
every  individual  merited  the  wrath  of  God,  what  a  delightful 
view  does  this  give  us  of  the  "  exceeding  riches  of  God's 
grace ! "  *'  Thus  extensive  are  the  declarations  and  promises  of 
God's  word.  It  is  a  free,  full,  and  everlasting  pardon  of  all 
sin,  of  the  whole  accumulated  mass  of  personal  guilt,  that  is 
offered  in  the  grace  of  God  to  every  child  of  Adam  without 
difference,  by  the  grace  of  the  Gospel,  t 

3.  The  third  particular  is,  the  superior  glory  and  blessed- 
ness of  the  life  that  is  obtained  by  the  grace  of  God  in 
Christ  to  that  which  was  lost  by  Adam's  sin.J  By  Adam's 
sin,  the  earthly  paradise  was  forfeited.  But  the  obedience  of 
the  second  Adam,  Christ  Jesus,  has  been  effectual  to  raise  to 
a  life  of  still  higher  dignity  and  enjoyment  than  even  the 
Eden  of  original  purity  and  bliss. 

To  "reign  in  life"  means  to  enjoy  a  life  at  once  of  con- 
summate blessedness  and  of  exalted  dignity.  The  life  of  the 


*  Epli.  ii.  7.      t  Jer.  xxxi.  34;  Isa.  xliii.  22,  25;  Mic.  vii.  18,  19. 
;  Vcr.  17. 
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heavenly  paradise  shall  certainly  be  superior  to  that  of  the 
earthly : — "  I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life,  and  that 
they  might  have  it  more  abundantly."  *  In  the  earthly 
Eden  the  first  man  was  put,  "to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it."t 
In  the  heavenly,  redeemed  men  shall  be  "  equal  unto  the 
angels;"|  an(^  ^he  Apostle  seems  to  intimate  that,  under 
Christ  as  a  common  Head,  angels  and  redeemed  men  shall 
be  united  for  ever  in  one  glorious  and  holy  and  happy 
community.  §  There  will  be  enjoyed  more  enlarged  know- 
ledge of  God  than  even  that  which  Adam  possessed ;  a  fuller 
display  having  been  given  of  all  the  divine  perfections  by 
the  very  work  of  redemption  to  which  their  heavenly  glory 
shall  be  for  ever  ascribed;  a  display  that  has  enlarged  and 
elevated  even  the  knowledge  of  angels. ||  From  the  enlarge- 
ment of  their  acquaintance  with  God,  the  joy  both  personal 
and  social  of  redeemed  sinners  shall  be  indefinitely  enhanced. 
And  although  their  moral  purity  shall  be  perfect  in  freedom 
from  every,  the  slightest,  taint  of  corruption,  yet  the  increase 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  character  cannot  fail  to  im- 
part, as  it  advances,  a  higher  tone  to  all  its  holy  principles 
and  affections.  Holy  love,  the  fountain  of  celestial  joy, 
must  necessarily  grow  in  intensity  and  in  happy  influence 
with  the  growing  knowledge  of  Him  who  is  its  primary  and 
infinite  object.  And  while  intellectual  and  spiritual  enjoy- 
ment shall  thus  be  larger  and  more  exalted,  the  Scriptures 
tell  us  also  of  a  superiority  in  the  life  of  the  body  itself. 
This  Apostle  contrasts  the  body  which  believers  shall  receive 
at  the  resurrection  with  the  mortal  and  corruptible  body 
which  they  occupied  as  fallen  children  of  the  first  sinner.lT 
It  is  true  the  corruption,  dishonour,  and  weakness  of  the 
present  body  are  the  effects  of  sin;  yet,  although  the  first 
Adam  had  not  fallen,  his  body  would  have  continued  (I 
mean  as  far  as  our  information  from  the  divine  Record  goes) 
"  an  animal  body,"  a  frame,  that  is,  requiring  the  support  of 
food,  air,  sleep,  and  the  other  means  of  sustenance  to  ani- 

*  John  x.  10.  f  Gen.  ii.  15.  J  Mat.  xxii.  30. 

§  Eph.  i.  10;  Col.  i.  20.  ||  1  Pet.  i.  12;  Eph.  iii.  10. 

«fr  1  Cor.  xv.  44,  49. 
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mal  life.  Such  would  have  been  the  bodies  his  posterity 
would  have  derived  from  him.  But  the  resurrection  body 
is  a  "spiritual  body;"  an  epithet,  it  is  true,  of  whose  pre- 
cise import  we  are  unable  to  form  anything  like  a  correct 
conception:  but  which  conveys  the  idea  of  independence  of 
the  ordinary  means  of  sustentation  necessary  in  this  life,  and 
of  a  frame  refined  and  purified  from  all  its  earthly  gross- 
nesses;  etherealized,  and  freed  from  every  tendency  to  cor- 
ruption; full  of  vital  and  active  energy,  without  liability  to 
weariness  or  decay.* 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  for  us  to  trace  the  different  views 
in  which  the  heavenly  life  shall  excel  the  original  earthly 
life;  because  it  is  difficult  for  sinful  creatures  to  form  any 
adequate  conception  of  either  the  one  or  the  other.  But  if 
we  are  to  measure  the  superiority  not  merely  by  the  dili'er- 
ence  between  earth  and  heaven,  the  place  of  the  abode  of 
(Jod  in  our  nature,  and  of  the  full  manifestation  of  the  divine 
glory  in  Christ;  but  by  the  difference  between  the  first  and 
second,  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly  Adam,  the  human  and 
the  divine,  the  superiority  must  be  vast  indeed.  It  ought 
also  to  be  noticed,  as  constituting  one  important  part  of  the 
superiority,  that  there  will  be  no  uncertainty  of  its  continu- 
ance, no  prescribed  conditions  dependent  on  the  will  of  a 
fallible  and  peccable  creature.  The  security  of  its  everlasting 
permanence  will  be  a  most  material  addition  to  the  bliss  of 
the  paradise  above.  There  will  be  no  danger  of  forfeiture. 
No  subtle  and  malignant  tempter  shall  find  admission  thnv ; 
no  secret  surmise  of  the  remotest  possibility  of  change  shall 
ever  enter  the  mind,  to  unsettle  and  disturb  its  peace.  "  The 
Lord  shall  be  their  everlasting  light,  and  the  days  of  their 
mourning  shall  be  ended"  t 

Those  who  shall  thus  "  reign  in  life  by  Jesus  Christ,"  are 
here  described  by  the  first  principle  of  their  new  spiritual 
character ;  they  are  such  as  "  receive  the  abundance  of  grace 
and  of  the  gift  of  righteousness."  In  this  instance,  I  think, 
the  word  rendered  "receive"  signifies,  not  merely  getting, 

*  Pliil.  Hi.  21.  f  Rev.  vii.  14,  17. 
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obtaining,  or  having  bestowed  upon  them;  but  accepting  or 
embracing.*  The  word  has  this  sense.t  This,  then,  marks 
who  they  are  of  whom  the  Apostle  speaks.  Such  as  reject 
this  abundant  grace  and  the  gift  of  righteousness  can  have 
no  part  in  this  reign  of  life.^ 

These  seem  to  be  the  points  in  which  the  Apostle  com- 
pares Adam  and  Christ  in  the  way  of  contrast,  showing  that 
in  all  things  the  second  Adam  has  the  pre-eminence.  Hn 
had  spoken  of  the  Law,  with  reference  to  the  false  notions 
entertained  by  the  Jews  concerning  it,  and  the  foolish  and 
high-minded  expectations  which  they  founded  upon  it.  In 
the  closing  verses  of  the  chapter,  he  points  out  the  end  which 
the  Law  really  answered;  and  still  with  the  view  of  magni- 
fying by  contrast  with  it,  the  riches  of  God's  grace.  § 

So  far  from  removing  guilt,  the  effect  of  the  Law  was  pre- 
cisely the  reverse;  and  therefore,  while  they  trusted  in  their 
possession  of  it,  they  were  deceiving  themselves.  "  The  law 
entered  that  the  offence  might  abound."  It  is  very  true, 
that  trespasses  were  multiplied  by  the  ceremonial  law  ;  many 
things  being,  by  the  command  of  God  enjoining  their  ob- 
servance, resdered  in  their  omission  criminal;  and  many 
others,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  indifferent,  ren- 
dered criminal  in  their  performance,  by  the  injunction  to 
abstain.  But  the  sentiment  chiefly  intended  seems  rather 
to  be  that  the  moral  law,  revealing  the  will  of  God  in  its 
full  extent,  and  in  all  its  spirituality  of  requirement,. served 
to  make  manifest  the  amount  of  offence  against  it.  It  showed 
the  extent  of  the  sinfulness  of  men,  both  in  the  inconceivable 
number,  and  in  the.  fearful  heinousness  of  transgressions. || 
The  word  translated  "entered"^  signifies  its  being  introduced 
by  the  way,  or  in  the  course  of  the  divine  procedure,  to  sub- 
serve the  great  general  design  of  God  in  His  scheme  of 
redemption  by  answering  a  special  purpose  of  its  own.** 
"But  where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  much  more  abound." 

*  Xa^/SamTi*.  f  John  i.  11,  12;  v.  43;  1  John  v.  9. 

t  John  iii.  36.  §  Verses  20,  21.  fl   Rom.  vii.  7—13. 
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Grace  superabounded,  that  is,  it  abounded  beyond  the  guilt. 
Even  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  Law  in  its  full  amount 
of  intrinsic  demerit  and  of  circumstantial  aggravation ;  still 
the  grace  which  the  Gospel  reveals  abounds  beyond  it,  is 
more  than  sufficient  to  cover  and  cancel  it  all.  Here  is  the 
"lory  of  this  grace.  It  gives  the  conscience  satisfactory  peace 
in  the  face  of  the  Law  in  all  its  convicting  and  alarming  pu- 
rity of  requirement  and  severity  of  denunciation.  Take  it  as 
it  is,  and  take  the  amount  of  sin  as  it  is,  without  one  jot  of 
abatement;  still  divine  grace  reaches  beyond  all  our  calcula- 
tions of  guilt  and  estimates  of  demerit.  Let  transgressions 
be  ever  so  great  and  ever  so  numerous,  they  are  all.  like  the 
huge  rocks  and  the  uncounted  sands  in  the  bed  of  the  mighty 
deep,  overflowed  and  covered  by  the  boundless  ocean  of 
divine  mercy.  Let  our  convictions  of  sin,  therefore,  be  ever 
so  strong,  our  apprehensions  from  the  Law  ever  so  alarming, 
there  is  no  room,  while  the  message  of  Gospel  grace  is  in  our 
ears,  for  despondency  or  despair.  These  feelings  are  dishon- 
ouring to  the  unlimited  and  untrammelled  fulness  and  free- 
ness  of  God's  mercy  in  Christ.  It  is  the  delight  and  it  is 
the  glory  of  this  mercy,  freely,  and  at  once  and  for  ever,  to 
cancel  the  very  largest  amount  of  guilt.  The  Law,  while  it 
manifested  the  extent  and  the  guilt  of  transgression,  provided 
in  itself  no  means  of  deliverance ;  but  it  pointed  by  all  its 
types  and  figures  to  "the  grace  that  was  afterwards  to  be 
revealed."  That  discovery  has  now  been  fully  and  clearly 
made.* 

In  winding  up  this  subject,  it  is  evident  the  Apostle 
speaks  of  sin  in  all  its  extent  of  commission,  and  all  its  ag- 
gravation of  guilt;  and  of  death  in  all  its  extent,  as  coming 
not  on  account  of  the  first  sin  of  the  first  man  merely,  but 
on  account  of  all  actual  personal  guilt;  "the  second  death" 
in  its  full  amount  of  woe.t  "  Of  the  things  which  he  had 
spoken,"  we  may  say  in  his  own  language  elsewhere,  '  this 
is  the  sum.";}:  And  a  glorious  and  blessed  summing  up  it 
is !  Sin  and  grace  are  here  held  up  to  our  contemplation  as 

*  John  i.  17.  f  Verse  21.  J  Heb.  viii.  1. 
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two  monarchs,  and  the  genius  of  their  respective  reigns  is 
characteristically  marked.  The  reign  of  sin  is  dark  and 
deadly.  It  is  not  properly,  indeed,  the  reign  of  a  tyrant, 
capricious,  arbitrary,  unjust.  He  has  his  power  from  God. 
He  keeps  his  subjects  in  bondage,  under  a  universal  sentence 
of  death.  But  the  bondage  and  the  sentence  are  righteous. 
He  inflicts  the  sentence  with  unrelenting  rigour  on  all  his 
subjects,  but  not  in  tyrannical  cruelty  that  delights  in  pun- 
ishing the  innocent,  and  makes  no  distinction  between  the 
harmless  and  the  criminal.  His  reign  is  a  reign  of  justice, 
but  of  justice  without  mercy.  It  is  all  dismal  and  gloomy, 
unbrightened,  unrelieved  by  a  single  ray  of  the  light  of  love. 
"  Sin  reigns  unto  death."  Opposed  to  this  is  the  "  reign  of 
grace."  As  the  other  was  a  deadly,  this  is  a  life-giving  reign ; 
it  is  unto  life,  eternal  life.  She  sways  a  sceptre  of  peace. 
Her  face  is  clothed  with  the  smiles  of  love ;  and  her  eye 
beams  gentleness  and  compassion.  As  her  very  name  im- 
plies, grace  confers  on  the  sinner  the  blessings  of  life  as  a 
gift  without  desert  and  without  price;  confers  them  as  the 
gratuitous  bestowments  of  unmerited  bounty  on  those  who 
deserved  "  the  wages  of  sin,"  which  is  death.  She  dispenses 
those  blessings  with  a  sovereign  right  to  confer  them  on  whom 
she  will,  all  being  alike  undeserving.  If  one  had  any  claim 
for  them  more  than  another,  on  that  individual  they  could 
not  be  bestowed  by  grace.  The  law,  we  have  seen,  makes  no 
provision  for  mercy.  The  reign  of  sin,  therefore,  is  to  the 
sinner  justice  without  mercy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reign 
of  grace,  as  it  respects  the  deserts  of  her  subjects,  is  pure,  un- 
mingled,  unqualified  mercy.  As  to  each  of  them,  personally 
considered,  justice  would  necessarily  say,  "  Let  him  die  the 
death."  But  we  are  not  by  any  means  to  imagine  that  this 
reign,  considered  in  itself,  is  the  reign  of  mercy  without  jus- 
tice. Far  be  such  a  thought.  All  God's  ways  are  consistent 
with  all  God's  perfections.  When  we  speak  of  sin  by  per- 
sonification as  condemning  to  death,  we  mean  that  God  con- 
demns to  death  for  sin ;  and  in  doing  this,  He  acts  in  perfect 
consistency  with  His  mercy  as  well  as  His  justice.  When 
we  personify  grace,  and  speak  of  grace  bestowing  life,  we 
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mean  that  God  in  Christ  confers  it  in  free  favour;  and  in 
doing  this,  He  acts  consistently  with  His  justice  as  well  as 
His  mercy. 

Hence  it  is  here  added,  that  "grace  reigns  through  righte- 
ousness unto  eternal  life  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  The 
righteousness  here  spoken  of  cannot  be  our  own  righteousness, 
for  we  have  none;  and  if  we  had,  and  life  were  in  any  mea- 
sure on  account  of  it,  it  could  not  be  "  of  grace,"  nor  would 
there  be  any  room  for  the  question  with  which  the  next  chapter 
opens : — "  What  shall  we  say,  then  1  Shall  we  continue  in 
sin,  that  grace  may  abound]"  The  righteousness  is  clearly 
the  same  with  that  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  verses.* 
It  is  the  righteousness  of  the  second  Adam.  And  when 
grace  confers  life-  on  the  ground  of  it,  all  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  righteousness  of  the  divine  character,  and 
law,  and  government.  "  Mercy  and  truth  meet  together ; 
'righteousness  and  peace  kiss  each  other."  t  That  it  is  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  that  is  meant,  is  clear  from  what 
follows : — "  Through  Jc$m  Christ  our  Lord"  He  "  fulfilled 
all  righteousness;"  and  by  so  doing  made  way  for  the 
roign  of  grace,  as  a  reign  in  perfect  concord  with  the 
claims  of  the  most  strict  and  unimpeachable  justice.  His 
obedience  "magnified  the  Law."  His  death  vindicated  its 
sanction  and  exhausted  its  penalty.  So  that  when  eternal  life 
is  bestowed  on  account  of  it,  it  is  conferred  in  full  harmony 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Law,  while  yet  it  is  a  gift  of 
grace  to  the  sinner  who  receives  it.  Thus  it  is  that  divine 
forgiveness  holds  forth  the  most  wonderful  manifestation  at 
once  of  divine  mercy  and  of  divine  righteousness. 

Let  the  children  of  God,  in  contemplating  original  and 
actual  sinfulness  and  guilt,  cherish  the  sentiment  of  contrite 
humility.  Surely  in  the  presence  of  a  just  and  holy  God, 
there  is  great  occasion  for  all  the  depth  of  sorrowing  self- 
abasement.  But  let  them  not  look  at  the  dark  side  only,  so 
as  that  contrition  and  lowliness  should  degenerate  into  de- 
spondency and  doubt.  There  is  abundant  cause  for  constant 

*  Verses  18,  19.  f  Ps.  Ixxxv.  10. 
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peace  and  joy  in  the  infinite  fulness  and  unrestrained  freeness 
of  Gospel  mercy.  We  dishonour  God  when  we  doubt  His 
testimony,  or  hesitate  and  fear  to  rely  on  the  faithfulness  oC 
His  promises.  It  is  especially  cheering  to  think  that  mercy 
flows  through  the  perfect  righteousness  of  Immanuel,  in  a 
way  which  combines  in  lovely  and  indissoluble  union  the 
honour  of  His  holy  justice  with  that  of  His  everlasting  love. 
How  satisfying  this  union  to  the  mind;  nothing  else  can 
give  it  steady  repose.  Admiring,  then,  the  wisdom  which 
has  placed  in  harmonious  union  things  so  apparently  opposite 
and  irreconcilable,  let  us,  in  faith  and  love  and  joy,  sing : — 
"  Salvation  to  our  God  who  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto 
the  Lamb."* 

Unbelieving  sinners,  lay  to  heart  your  original  and 
actual  guilt.  However  you  may  cavil  at  the  former,  you 
cannot  deny  the  latter;  and  the  latter  is  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  your  condemnation.  And  under  a  sentence  of  condem- 
nation you  all  lie, — a  sentence  from  God,  a  righteous  sentence, 
a  sentence  from  which  you  cannot  vindicate  yourselves,  and 
from  the  execution  of  which  you  cannot  escape.  Think 
of  the  holiness  of  God,  and  of  the  consequent  purity  and 
spirituality  of  His  law.  Think  of  the  calm  inflexibility  of 
the  principle  of  justice  in  His  character  and  government. 
Think  what  a  load  of  divine  displeasure  must  lie  upon  you 
for  all  your  sins.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  God's  secret 
purposes.  The  way  of  escape  is  set  before  you.  Ample  and 
immediate  encouragement  is  held  out  to  you  to  come  to  God 
for  pardon  and  full  salvation,  through  the  overflowing  abun- 
dance of  His  grace  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  righteousness  of 
Christ  is  infinitely  more  than  a  counterbalance  to  Adam's 
sin  and  to  your  own.  Grace  reigns  through  this  righteous- 
ness. It  abounds  beyond  the  largest  possible  amount  of 
guilt.  "  Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as 
white  as  snow;  though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall 
be  as  wooL"t  The  righteousness  which  is  to  justify  you 
is  h.-'iv.  ft  belongs  not  to  you  to  work  it  out.  "What  could 

*  Rev.  vii.  10.  f  Isa.  i.  18. 
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you  do  were  that  required?  It  is  here,  revealed  in  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Gospel  as  finished  by  another,  by  the  second 
Adam,  the  Lord  from  heaven,  the  Divine  Mediator.  There 
is  nothing  remaining  for  you  to  do.  It  is  yours  simply  to 
"  receive  the  abundance  of  grace,  and  of  the  gift  of  righte- 
ousness," and  thus  you  shall  "reign  in  life  by  one,  Jesus 
Christ."  This  life  is  a  life  of  happiness,  because  it  is  a  life  of 
holiness.  And  this  is  the  life  begun  below,  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  which,  in  its  perfection  of  purity  and  bliss,  here- 
after you  shall  reign  with  Christ  above.* 

*  This  Lecture  and  the  three  preceding  are,  with  very  slight  alter- 
ation, reprinted  from  the  author's  "  Systematic  Theology." — ED. 
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"  What  shall  we  say  then?  Shall  we  continue  in  sin,  that  grace  may  abonnd? 
God  forbid.  How  shall  we,  that  are  dead  to  sin,  live  any  longer  therein?  Know 
ye  not,  that  so  many  of  as  as  were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ  were  baptized  into 
his  deatli  ?  Therefore  we  are  buried  with  him  by  baptism  into  death ;  that  like 
as  Clirist  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  tlie  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we 
also  should  walk  in  newness  of  life." 

IN  the  preceding  part  of  this  Epistle,  the  Apostle  had  stated 
with  the  greatest  precision,  illustrated  with  the  greatest  clear- 
ness, and  established  with  the  greatest  force  of  argument,  the 
grand  doctrine  of  salvation  by  free  gi-ace.  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  terms  more  explicit  than  those  which  he  employs; 
and  nothing  manifests  more  strikingly  the  aversion  of  the  hu- 
man heart  to  that  doctrine  than  the  perverse  ingenuity  with 
which  his  language  has  been  explained  away. — From  the  18th 
verse  of  the  first  chapter,  the  Apostle  makes  his  appeal  to  facts, 
for  the  actual  ungodliness  and  practical  depravity  of  Gentiles 
and  of  Jews.  At  the  9th  verse  of  chapter  third,  he  proceeds 
to  show  to  the  Jews,  that  the  doctrine  of  universal  corruption 
was  not  new;  that  testimony  had  been  borne  to  it  in  those 
Scriptures  which  they  professed  to  venerate  as  the  inspired 
word  of  God.*  He  draws  thence  the  immediate  and  obvious 
inference  of  universal  guilt  and  condemnation,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  being  justified  by  a  violated  law.t  And  on  this 
he  founds  the  equally  obvious  conclusion  of  the  necessity  of  a 

*  Chap.  iii.  9—11.  t  Verses  19,  20. 
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free  or  gratuitous  justification  through  the  merits  of  a  Medi- 
ator.* He  proceeds  in  the  fourth  chapter  to  present  proofs 
and  illustrations  of  the  same  fundamental  truth,  from  sources 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  conviction  of  Jews — especially  from 
the  case  of  Abraham  himself; — whom  their  own  Scriptures  re- 
corded to  have  been  "justified  by  his  faith,"  long  before  the 
giving  of  the  Law,  and  even  before  his  circumcision — than 
which  nothing  could  more  effectually  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
dependence  of  his  children  upon  their  circumcision  and  their 
observance  of  the  Mosaic  institutions,  or  on  anything  else  but 
the  faith  that  had  justified  their  great  progenitor. 

In  the  close  of  the  fifth  chapter,  he  traces  the  corruption 
of  mankind  to  its  original  source ;  and  draws  a  comparison, 
in  points  both  of  parallelism  and  of  contrast,  between  con- 
demnation through  the  sin  of  Adam,  and  justification  through 
the  obedience  of  Christ ; — and  he  closes  the  chapter  in  terms 
fitted  to  show  the  folly  of  trusting  in  the  Law, — the  entrance 
of  which  only  served  to  manifest  the  abundance  of  iniquity, 
to  confirm  and  aggravate  the  original  condemnation,  ami  to 
prove  the  indispensable  necessity  of  grace,  and  of  grace 
abounding. 

I  can  hardly  allow  it  to  be  said  that  we  interpret  the 
Apostle's  language  as  meaning  that  salvation  is  by  grace.  It 
does  not  need  interpretation.  Interpretation  always  supposes 
the  putting  of  a  thing  that  is  not  quite  clear  into  plainer  terms. 
But  we  deny  that  this  is  possible;  that  any  terms  whatever 
can  be  more  explicit  than  those  employed  by  him. 

But  were  any  further  evidence  needed  of  our  being 
right  in  our  understanding  of  the  Apostle's  statements  beyond 
the  explicitness  of  the  statements  themselves — we  have  it 
here.  Supposing  these  statements  had  been  less  clear 
than  they  are,  we  might  have  ascertained  their  meaning  by 
the  nature  of  the  objections  which  the  Avriter  anticipates  as 
likely  to  be  made  against  them.  It  is  quite  obvious,  that  if  any 
room  had  been  left  for  the  righteousness  of  the  sinner  in  the 
ground  of  acceptance  with  God,  the  objection  supposed  to  bo 

*  Verses  2 1—2 4. 
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offered  in  our  text  would  never  have  occurred  to  any  mind 
whatever.  If  the  Apostle's  doctrine  had  been  that  of  justi- 
fication by  human  merit,  who  would  ever  have  thought  of  ob- 
jecting to  that  doctrine  that  it  might  tempt  men  to  "  con- 
tinue in  sin  that  grace  might  abound?"  To  some  it  may 
appear  that  this  is  all  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication by  works,  that  it  leaves  no  .  room  for  any  such 
objection.  But  this  is  not  the  point  before  us.  The  point 
to  be  ascertained  is  not  what  doctrine  any  man  may  conceive 
to  be  best,  but  simply  ichat  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostle? 
And  we  affirm,  that  it  cannot  be  a  doctrine  to  which,  in  the 
nature  of  things  it  is  inconceivable  that  such  an  objection 
could  ever  be  offered;  and  that  as  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  grace  is  the  only  doctrine  that  furnishes  the  objec- 
tion with  even  the  slightest  shadow  of  plausibility,  or  leaves 
it  a  single  hairs-breadth  of  imaginary  ground  on  which  to 
rest,  or  so  much  as  allows  of  the  possibility  of  its  entering 
into  any  mind, — this  must  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostle. 

We  may  add  to  this  observation,  that  as  human  natiire  is 
still  the  same,  and  similar  causes  give  rise  to  similar  effects, 
we  now,  in  our  own  day,  discover  the  doctrine  which,  amidst 
the  variety  of  conflicting  systems,  corresponds  with  that  of 
Paul,  by  the  sameness  of  the  objections  offered  to  it,  and  the 
dangers  sincerely  or  in  pretence  apprehended  from  it.  Judg- 
ing by  this  criterion  (and  it  is  a  perfectly  fair  one)  we  can  be 
at  no  loss.  If,  on  these  subjects,  you  know  anything  at  all, 
you  know  the  doctrine  that  is  stigmatized  with  the  tendency 
of  loosening  the  bonds  of  moral  obligation,  of  encouraging 
licentiousness,  and  leading  men  to  say  "  Let  m  continue  in 
sin  that  grace  may  abound."  You  have  heard  this  objection 
made  to  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace ;  you  have  per- 
haps entertained  and  sported  it  yourselves.  But  if  you  con- 
sider the  objection  to  have  any  force  in  it,  you  ought,  in  con- 
sistency, to  give  up  the  inspiration  of  Paul, — to  give  up  your 
faith  in  the  Bible : — for  the  objection  is  one  which  Paul  anti- 
cipated against  his  doctrine,  and  to  which  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  by  grace,  which  we  believe  he  taught,  could  alone 
have  given  rise. 

II.  D 
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That  this  doctrine  has  been  abused  in  the  manner  which 
the  text  supposes,  is  an  undeniable  and  melancholy  truth. 
But  that  this  is  its  design,  or  that  this  is  its  native  ten- 
dency, is  quite  a  different  proposition — and  we  are  satisfied, 
that  nothing  but  the  most  deplorable  ignorance  or  the  most 
malicious  perverseness  can  ever  affix  to  it  the  slanderous 
imputation. 

No  axiom  can  be  more  self-evident  than  the  proposition, 
that  the  doctrine  of  a  holy  God  must  have  a  holy  tendency. 
Darkness  cannot  emanate  from  light  Pollution  cannot  flow 
from  a  spring  of  purity.  A  principle  that  generates  evil  can- 
not have  its  origin  in  the  blessed  source  of  all  good.  If, 
either  on  principles  theoretically  sound,  or  by  a  fair  induc- 
tion of  facts,  the  Gospel  of  salvation  by  free  mercy  could  be 
shown  to  have  an  unholy  tendency,  the  proof  would  be 
fatal  to  its  divine  authority.  We  admit  this ;  and  we  boldly 
court  attention  to  the  nature,  and  native  tendency,  and  gen- 
uine effects  of  the  Gospel  Every  one  who  really  under- 
stands it  and  has  experienced  its  power,  will  join  with  the 
Apostle  in  indignantly  rejecting  the  conclusion,  "  Let  us  con- 
tinue in  sin,  that  grace  may  abound;"  and,  feeling  the 
grievous  inconsistency,  exclaim  with  him,  "How  shall  we, 
that  are  dead  to  sin,  live  any  longer  therein1?" 

The  Apostle  here  takes  up  the  point  in  one  particular 
light;  and  to  the  illustration  of  that  I  shall  at  present  con- 
fine myself. 

As  the  argument  depends  in  part  on  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  in  the  question, ,  I  must  beg  your  attention  to  these : — • 

The  phrase  "dead  to  sin"  is  commonly  understood  as 
meaning  dead  to  the  love,  desire,  and  enjoyment  of  sin ;  as 
"the  natural  man"  is  dead  to  spiritual  principles,  and  to 
the  love,  desire,  and  enjoyment  of  God  and  holiness.  There 
are,  however,  insuperable  objections  to  this  sense : — 

1.  The  same  phrase  is  applied  to  Christ  in  verse  tenth, 
But  of  him  it  is  not  true  that  in  this  sense  he  ever  "  died  to 
sin," — seeing  he  never  was  alive  to  it.  Yet  it  seems  reason- 
able to  understand  the  expression  in  the  same  way  in  both 
places. 
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2.  Understanding  it  thus — as  descriptive  of  character, — will 
not  suit  the  Apostle's  argument.  It  is  of  the  influence  of 
doctrine  he  is  speaking  and  reasoning;  but,  if  we  take  the 
phrase  as  signifying  dead  to  sinful  enjoyment,  it  can  be  no 
answer  to  the  objection  contained  in  the  preceding  question. 
It  would  have  been  necessary  to  show  that  this  "  deadness  to 
sin"  was  produced  by  the  doctrine  of  grace  which  it  is  his  ob- 
ject to  vindicate  from  the  imputation  of  sinful  tendency.  To 
answer  an  objection  brought  against  a  particular  doctrine  by 
stating  the  inconsistency  of  certain  conduct  with  a  certain 
character  would,  it  is  obvious,  have  been  a  very  illegitimate 
mode  of  arguing. 

The  phrase  "dead  to  sin"  might  be  rendered  "dead  by 
sin : "  *  for  it  is  precisely  of  the  same  construction  in  the  ori- 
ginal with  that  in  chap.  v.  15,  17.t  Taken  in  this  sense, 
it  suggests  the  general  idea,  and  key  of  interpretation  for  the 
whole  passage,  which  seems  to  be,  that  Christ  having  sus- 
tained the  character  of  a  surety,  all  who  believe  in  him  are 
considered  as  having  an  interest  in  all  that  was  done  and 
suffered  in  their  room,  as  if  it  had  been  done  and  suffered 
by  themselves.  Jesus  Christ  "  died  by  sin."  Sin  was  the 
cause  of  all  his  sufferings ;  it  brought  him  to  death.  This 
amounts  to  the  same  thing  with  his  dying  on  account  of 
sin.  All  his  people,  all  who  believe  in  him,  are  considered 
as  having  part  with  him  in  his  death — as  dying  with  him, 
and  in  him.  This  is  evidently  the  spirit  of  the  explana- 
tion which  the  Apostle  immediately  subjoins — verses  3,  4. 
"  Know  ye  not,  that  so  many  of  us  as  were  baptized  into 
Jesus  Christ  were  baptized  into  his  death?  Therefore  we 
are  buried  with  him  by  baptism  into  death :  that  like  as 
Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Fa- 
ther, even  so  we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of  life."  To 
be  "  buried  with  him"  means  to  be  partakers  with  him  in 
his  death;  and  this  participation  they  had  by  believing  in 
him  as  the  Surety  of  sinners  dying  in  their  room, — of  which 
faith  their  baptism  had  been  the  profession. 

*  i-Tifa.'iip.iv  rr,  afi&jiTip.  •{•  Tif  fa,(>a-rT'*fia.Ti  if'tfavai. 
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"  We,  whosoever  have  been  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ,  have 
been  baptized  into  his  death."  To  be  "  baptized  into  Jesus 
Christ,"  is  to  be  baptized  into  the  faith  of  his  divine  per- 
son, mission,  character,  and  work.  To  be  "  baptized  into  his 
death"  is  to  be  baptized  into  the  faith  of  his  death,  in  the 
view  which  the  Gospel  gives  of  it  as  the  atonement  for 
sin  made  by  Him  who  sustained  the  capacity  of  the  substi- 
tute of  sinners — "  bearing  their  sins."  The  simple  and  ob- 
vious meaning  of  being  "  buried  with  him  by  baptism  into 
death"  or  into  his  death,*  seems  to  be  that  by  being  baptized 
into  the  faith  of  his  death  as  the  death  of  an  atoning  surety 
or  substitute,  we  become  partakers  with  him  in  it.  Why,  it 
may  be  asked,  "  buried  with  him  ? "  Why  not  simply  dead 
with  him?  It  might  with  the  same  propriety  be  asked, 
Why  is  the  burial  of  Christ  ever  mentioned  at  all?  It  was 
no  part  of  his  death :  yet  it  comes  in  for  notice  amongst 
Gospel  facts.t  Two  reasons  may  be  given  for  its  being 
mentioned  in  the  passage  before  us:  —  1.  The  burial  of 
Christ  was  one  of  the  evidences  of  the  reality  of  his  death : 
and  one  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  may  therefore  be,  that 
believers  are  as  really  and  certainly  partakers  with  him  in 
his  death,  as  if  they  had  been  not  only  dead  but  buried 
with  him — as  certainly  as  the  burial  of  Jesus  certified  his 
death. — 2.  It  was  needful  to  complete  the  figure  he  was  em- 
ploying, namely,  the  comparison  which  he  makes  between 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the  rising  of  his  people  from 
the  death  of  sin  to  "newness  of  life."  As  it  was  necessary 
in  the  reality,  that  Christ  should  be  buried  in  order  to  his 
rising  from  the  grave;  so  it  was  necessary,  in  the  ji'jnr', 
that  believers  should  be  considered  as  buried  with  him,  in 
order  to  their  rising  with  him. 

This  idea  of  union  with  Christ  in  his  death,  seems  to  be 
expressed  in  other  places  ;J — and  it  is  applied  also  to  his 
r<'y/rrection  and  glory. § 

What  then  is  the  force  of  the  Apostle's  argument — what 
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is  the  basis  on  which  lie  rests  his  conclusion  when  lie  says 
— "How  shall  we  who  died*  by  sin,"  as  believing  par- 
takers in  the  vicarious  death  of  our  Surety,  "  live  any  longer 
therein 'I" — In  answer  to  this,  let  the  following  remarks  be 
considered : — • 

1.  This  view  of  the  death  of  Christ  as  the  death  of  a 
Surety,  and  of  our  dying  in  him  on  account  of  sin,  implies 
a  deep  conviction   and  feeling  in   the   mind   of  every  one 
who  sincerely  holds  it — (and  in  the  present  argument  we  are 
entitled  to  assume  that  it  is  sincerely  held — we  must  indeed 
assume  this,   else  we   cannot  ascertain  its  tendency  at  all; 
for  the  tendency  of  no  doctrine  can  be  estimated  from  the 
character  of  those  who  hypocritically  profess  to  hold  it,  that 
is,  who  in  reality  do  not  hold  it) — it  implies  then  a  deep  con- 
viction in  the  mind  of  every  one  10/10  sincerely  holds  it,  of  the 
awful  demerit  and  desert  of  sin.     All  who  hold  this  belief 
have  before  them  in  the  death  of  Christ  a  most  impressive 
view  of  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin.     They  declare  their 
conviction   that  sin,  as   committed  by  themselves,   deserves 
that  death ;    of  which    the  fearfulness   is  indicated  by  tho 
sufferings  of  the  Surety  connected  with  His  ineffable  dignity 
and  glory.      How  manifest  the  inconsistency  of  this  impres- 
sion with  "continuing  in  sin!"     With  the  scenes  of  Geth- 
stMiiane  and  Calvary  before  our  eyes — with  Jesus  the  Media- 
tor in  our  view  drinking  that  cup  for  us,  of  which  sin  con- 
stituted all  the  inexpressible  bitterness, — and  with  the  con- 
viction and  impression  on  our  minds  that  the  desert  of  all 
this  was  OURS! — how  can  we  continue  to  live  in  sin? 

2.  In  the  death  of  Christ,  God  has,  in  a  manner  the  most 
overwhelming,  testified  His  displeasure  against  sin.     Now, 
viewing  Christ's  death  as  that  of  a  Surety,  we  consider  this 
displeasure  as  directed  against  our  sins.     When  Christ  dies, 
we  die  in  him,  enduring  the  Divine  wrath  for  sin  in  the 
pei-son  of  our  Surety. 

Is   it  then   possible,    that   any   who    hold    this    view   of 
Christ's   death   should  imagine,  that   God   would    thus   ex- 

*  H<ri2ifiift.i*,  hist.  aor. 
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press  His  displeasure  against  their  sins,  in  order  that  they 
might  have  license  to  indulge  in  sin?  The  supposition  in- 
volves a  contradiction.  The  design  of  God  must  have  been 
the  very  opposite  of  this :  and  since  we  view  Christ's  death 
as  ours,  then  our  dying  in  him  must  be  in  harmony  with  the 
design  of  his  death.  This  design  is  accordingly  very  strongly 
expressed  in  verses  fourth  and  sixth. 

3.  If  the  death  of  Christ  gave  us  a  view  of  God  as  a  God 
all  mercy,  without  the   principles   of  holiness   and  justice 
leading  Him  to  hate  and  to  punish  sin,  we  might  perceive 
the  force  of  this  objection — the  danger  of  "  continuing  in 
sin  that  grace  may  abound."     But  in  the  view  of  the  death 
of   Christ   as    that    of   a    Surety,   we    recognize    the    holy 
punitive  justice  of  God   in  all    its   sacred    and    inviolable 
purity.      We  behold  the  sanction  of  the  Law  carried  into 
awful  effect;  its  sentence  executed,  in  all  its  tremendous  im- 
port, in  the  person  of  the  Surety.     "We  rejoice  in  admitting 
that  grace  abounds ;  but  we  see  justice  abounding  too ; — holy 
hatred  of  sin  combining  with  mercy  to  the  sinner.      "Grace 
reigns ;"  but  it  is  "through  righteousness."    Mercy  extends  her 
sceptre ;  but  it  is  from  a  throne  that  is  settled  on  the  basis  of 
eternal  justice.    Thus,  while  in  the  death  of  Christ  we  see  all 
the  encouragement  which  as  sinners  we  can  need  from  the 
grace  of  God;  we  at  the  same  time  feel  what  cause  we  have 
to  tremble  and  to  shrink  from  the  commission  of  what  God 
has  in  the  Cross  so  emphatically  declared  he  cannot  pass  by 
with  impunity. 

4.  Our  viewing  the  death  of  Christ  as  that  of  a  Surety, 
implies,  as  I  have  said,  our  viewing  his  life  as  that  of  a 
Surety.     We  cannot  be   partakers   in   the   former,  without 
being  partakers  in  the  latter  also.     Now  the  life  of  Christ, 
to  which  he  rose  from  the  death  which  he  endured  for  sin, 
is  a  life  of  perfect,  holy,  eternal  separation  from  sin.     In 
this   life  we   hope   to   have   full    participation    hereafter — 
"Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of  God;  and  it  doth  not  yet 
appear  what  we  shall  be :  but  we  know  that,  when  he  shall 
appear,  we  shall  be  like  him;  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is,"* 

*  1  John  iii.  2. 
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"  Ye  are  dead,  and  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God. 
When  Christ,  who  is  our  life,  shall  appear,  then  shall  ye 
also  appear  with  him  in  glory."* — But  what  is  our  partici- 
pation in  this  life  now — whilst  we  are  here  ?  It  is  intimated 
in  verse  fourth,  "  Therefore  we  are  buried  with  him  by  bap- 
tism into  death ;  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the 
dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk 
in  newness  of  life."t 

There  is  expressed  in  these  words,  first,  a  parallel  between 
Christ's  rising  from  the  dead,  and  our  rising  to  the  new  life 
of  holiness:  second,  the  purpose  of  God  in  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  in  our  becoming  by  faith  partakers  in  his  death : 
— and  third,  a  connexion  between  the  dying  and  rising  of 
Christ,  and  our  rising  to  "newness  of  life,"  the  one  being 
the  cause  and  the  other  the- effect. 

i.  Christ's  death  was  a  death  under  the  curse — iniquity 
being  by  imputation  laid  upon  him.  He  rose  to  a  life  of 
freedom  from  the  curse,  being  in  his  resurrection  acquitted 
from  his  imputed  guilt,  and  ascended  to  perfect  glory  and 
blessedness.  The  death  in  which  ice  are  by  nature  is  the 
death  under  the  curse,  differing  from  Christ's  death  in  this, 
that  He,  although  voluntarily  taking  the  charge  of  guilt  upon 
him,  was  personally  sinless.  From  this  death  we  rise  by 
faith  to  "newness  of  life" — a  life  of  freedom  from  the  curse 
— a  life  of  blessedness  in  the  favour  of  God — -a  life  of 
glory  and  joy  in  bearing  the  image  of  Christ.  As  the 
heavenly  life  of  Christ  is  superior  to  his  earthly,  so  is 
the  life  to  which  believers  are  raised  with  him  superior  to 
their  former  life  when  dead  in  sin.  It  is  a  life  of  new  prin- 
ciples, new  affections,  new  desires,  manifested  in  a  new  course 
of  conduct — "they  walk  in  newness  of  life."  And  their  new 
life  is  an  eternal  life.  0  to  what  an  exalted  pattern  they 
are  conformed !  The  life  to  which  they  are  raised  is  a  life 
resembling  that  of  Jesus  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  Who,  then, 
that  professes  to  be  a  disciple  of  Jesus  can  persist  in  sin? 
No  conceivable  motive  can  possibly  render  this  consistent. 

*  Col.  iii.  3,  4.  f  Compare  1  John  iii.  3. 
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ii.  Christ  was  commissioned  by  the  Father,  upheld  by  Him 
in  his  work,  and  then  raised  from  the  dead  by  His  glorious 
power.  Why  did  God  do  all  this?  Was  it  that  sinners 
might  be  delivered  from  guilt,  in  order  to  their  sinning  with- 
out restraint  or  fear,  that  so  room  might  be  given  for  the 
display  of  grace  in  their  forgiveness  ?  "  God  forbid ! "  The 
divine  grace  is  not  such  unholy  favour.  God's  design  was  to 
"form  a  people  for  himself,"  who  should  be  "to  the  praise 
of  the  glory  of  his  grace" — to  the  glory  of  His  grace  in  their 
deliverance  from  guilt,  and  the  glory  of  His  grace  and  holiness 
in  their  deliverance  from  sin  itself  and  their  bearing  His  blessed 
image.*  Thus  we  become  partakers  of  the  death  of  Christ 
in  order  to  our  living  with  him  and  living  like  him.  The 
man,  then,  who  from  any  idea  of  giving  scope  to  abounding 
grace  continues  to  live  in  sin,  opposes  the  very  purpose  of 
God  in  the  death  of  His  Son,  and  in  bringing  sinners  to 
believe  in  his  Name. 

iii  There  is  a  connexion  of  cause  and  effect  between  our 
dying  for  sin  in  the  person  of  our  substitute,  and  our  walk- 
ing in  "  newness  of  life."  There  is  a  manifestation  given  in 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  of  the  love  of  God — the 
Father  and  the  Son.  When,  by  divine  illumination,  we  are 
led  to  view  the  mediatorial  substitution  of  the  Son  of  God 
aright,  we  behold  in  it  such  an  exhibition  of  infinite  love  to 
the  worthless,  as  subdues  the  enmity  of  the  heart,  melts  the 
soul  to  godly  sorrow  for  sin,  and  subdues  it  to  returning  love 
to  the  God  of  love,  and  softens  the  conscience  from  unfeeling 
callousness  to  tender  sensibility.  This  love  to  God  produces 
an  admiring  desire  to  be  like  him.  His  holiness  beco"mes 
lovely.  We  learn  to  hate  what  God  hates ;  to  seek  God's  glory; 
to  show  our  love  to  God  by  imitation  and  obedience;  to  fulfil 
God's  design  in  Christ's  death  by  "walking  in  newness  of  life." 
He,  therefore,  who  "  continues  in  sin "  shows  that  he  has 
never  taken  a  right  view  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and  has 
never  felt  it  in  his  heart  as  the  overpowering  manifestation 
of  divine  love,  "  slaying  the  enmity  of  the  heart,"  and  recou- 

*  Titus  ii.  14;   1  Pet.  ii.  21,  24. 
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ciling  him  to  God — and  that  he  has  no  part  in  the  virtue  of 
the  Saviour's  blood. — This  leads  me  to  notice — 

5.  The  principle  of  gratitude  dictates  the  "  God  forbid ! " 
•with  which  the  Apostle  rejects  the  imputation  of  "continu- 
ing in  sin  that  grace  may  abound."  In  the  death  of  Christ 
there  appears  at  once  God's  hatred  of  sin,  and  God's  love  to 
sinners.  As  His  love  to  us  is  connected  with  hatred  of  sin ; 
so  must  be  our  love  to  Him.  Whatever  teaches  us  to  love 
God,  must  teach  us  to  hate  sin.  We  cannot  love  God  and 
practise  what  God  hates.  We  cannot  be  grateful  for  God's 
love  to  us  as  displayed  in  the  death  of  our  Surety,  whom 
that  love  appointed,  and  continue  living  in  that  of  which 
His  abhorrence  was  testified  in  the  same  event.  The  believ- 
ing view  of  the  cross  that  engenders  love  to  God,  subdues 
in  the  same  instant  the  love  of  sin.  The  two  cannot  possibly 
subsist  as  indulged  affections  in  the  same  bosom.  Dying  in 
the  person  of  our  Surety  implies  our  Surety  dying  for  us : — 
and  oh!  how  can  we  endure  to  live  any  longer  in  sin  when 
we  think  of  what  it  cost  Him  "who  loved  us  and  gave 
himself  for  us!"  "Ye  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  that  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  he  be- 
came poor,  that  ye  through  his  poverty  might  be  rich." 
And  can  we  think  of  this  grace  and  resist  the  appeal — •"  Tf 
ye  love  me,  ket><p  my  commandments?"  When  wo  think  of 
his  love,  should  not  the  pleasures  of  sin  be  turned  into  the 
"gall  of  asps  within  us?"  Can  we  grieve  by  sin  the  Friend 
of  sinners?  Can  we  "crucify  the  Son  of  God  afresh,  and 
put  him  to  an  open  shame?"  "How  shall  we,  that  are 
dead  by  sin,  live  any  longer  therein?" 

The  expression,  "  How  shall  we  live  any  longer  therein?'' 
intimates,  that  it  is  this  view  of  the  death  of  Christ,  as  the 
death  of  an  atoning  Surety,  that  first  produces  the  decided 
and  principled  renunciation  of  sin.  This  effect  is  accom- 
plished, not  by  the  Law,  but  by  the  Gospel.  By  the  require- 
ments and  denunciations  of  the  Law,  a  sinner  may  be  con- 
victed of  guilt.  His  conscience  may  be  roused,  and  his  fear* 
alarmed ;  and  he  may  form  many  resolutions  against  future, 
transgression.  But  Itatred  of  sin  the  Law  can  never  produce , 
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and  so  long  as  sin  continues  to  be  loved,  it  is  impossible  that 
it  should  be  forsaken.  The  power  of  corruption  •will  burst 
asunder  the  bonds  of  all  such  resolutions,  as  Samson  burst 
the  green  withs,  and  snapped  the  new  cords  wherewith  they 
bound  him  to  take  away  his  strength.  It  is  the  sight  of  the 
Cross;  it  is  the  believing  view  of  Jesus  dying  there  as  the 
all-merciful  Surety  of  sinners,  "  putting  away  sin  by  the  sac- 
rifice of  himself;"  "bearing  their  iniquities  in  his  own  body 
on  the  tree,"  so  that  those  for  whom  he  dies  die  in  him  and 
are  delivered  from  the  curse; — it  is  this  that  sets  sin  before 
the  mind  in  its  true  colours.  It  is  this  that  prevails  on  the 
sinner,  subdued  by  Divine  love,  smitten  with  remorse  and 
melted  to  penitence  for  having  sinned  against  so  much  kind- 
ness, won  over  by  the  view  of  unmerited  and  abounding 
mercy,  to  "  confess  and  to  forsake,"  to  adopt  the  language, 
"  How  shall  we  who  have  died  by  sin  live  any  longer  therein ! " 
There  are  few  things,  perhaps  none,  that  contain  a  more 
affecting  display  of  the  depravity  and  perverseness  of  our 
nature  than  the  abuse  of  the  Gospel  and  the  opposition  and 
objections  made  to  it.  The  "turning  of  the  grace  of  God  into 
licentiousness  "  seems  the  very  highest  pitch  of  human  impiety, 
involving  the  exercise  of  the  basest  principles  and  affections 
of  the  heart.  It  is  impiously  opposing  the  design  of  the 
holy  God  to  destroy  sin;  and  converting  the  very  method 
He  has  adopted  for  its  destruction  into  an  encouragement  to 
its  indulgence.  It  is  to  pervert,  with  ingratitude  for  which 
there  is  not  a  name,  the  best  gifts  of  God  to  his  dishonour : 
it  is  taking  advantage  of  divine  goodness  to  brave  and  insult 
divine  justice.  God  has  distinguished  men  above  fallen 
angels  by  the  revelation  of  His  grace  and  the  gift  of  His  Son 
for  their  salvation : — and  this  is  the  return — the  manifesta- 
tion of  ingratitude,  such  as  devils  have  never  had  opportunity 
to  display! — The  objections  made  to  the  Gospel  of  grace 
show  at  once  the  woful  ignorance  and  the  deep  depravity  of 
men.  Man  in  innocence  acted  in  humble  and  happy  obe- 
dience, from  love  to  God,  Fallen  man  has  no  idea  of 
obedience  but  on  the  proud  and  self-honouring  terms  of 
merit  and  reward.  They  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  say — 
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"  We  are  unprofitable  servants,"  but  set  down  their  doings 
as  purchase-money  for  favour  and  for  heaven. — The  idea 
that  any  system  tends  to  encourage  sin,  must  arise  from  re- 
garding it  as  taking  away  the  chief  motives  to  holiness. 
When  men,  therefore,  bring  this  charge  against  the  grace  of 
the  Gospel,  they  make  it  evident  that  they  have  no  notion  of 
serving  God  but  on  the  stipulated  conditions  of  self-glorying 
and  mercenary  payment;  no  idea  of  that  free,  cheerful,  de- 
lightful filial  obedience,  which  springs  from  gratitude  and 
love  for  redeeming  mercy — for  rich  abounding  grace.  The 
true  born  child  of  God  is  animated  by  these  principles,  and 
"  runs  in  the  way  of  God's  commandments."  0  seek,  my 
brethren,  that  you  may  be  enabled  practically  to  refute  all 
objections  of  the  kind  we  have  been  considering;  giving 
them  the  lie  by  your  conduct,  showing  them  to  be  foul  and 
false  aspersions, — coming  from  men  who  show  that  they  are 
not  in  earnest  in  their  professed  zeal  for  the  interests  of 
morality,  by  disregarding  in  their  own  lives  all  the  claims  of 
God  and  of  godliness.  No  one  but  a  holy  man  has  any  title 
to  be  considered  as  in  earnest  in  the  principle  of  such  an 
objection ;  and  a  holy  man  never  yet  made  it,  and  never  can 
make  it. 

Sinners !  beware  of  encouraging  yourselves  in  sin  under 
the  expectation  that  grace  may  abound.  What  ignorance 
this!  and  what  shocking  usage  of  the  blessed  God!  How 
Avould  you  relish  having  your  forgiving  disposition  thus 
abused  by  a  child  of  your  own,  or  by  any  of  your  fellow- 
creatures!  Now  is  the  accepted  time.  Grace  is  now  set 
before  you.  Grace  alone  suits  your  case.  Accept  it — 
humbly,  thankfully,  instantly  accept  it.  It  may  be  the  last 
offer.  God  may  give  you  up;  or  death  may  cut  you  down. 
Insulted  mercy  will  then  arm  the  hand  of  justice  against 
you  with  tenfold  terrors.  Let  the  infinite  grace  of  God  in 
the  Gospel  engage  your  attention,  and  allure  your  wayward 
hearts !  May  it  melt  the  cold  unfeeling  stone  to  penitence ! 
and  lead  you,  in  humble  and  happy  reliance  on  the  Cross,  to 
"  follow  the  Lord  fully." 
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"For  if  we  have  been  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  his  death,  we  shall 
be  also  in  the  likeness  of  his  resurrection :  knowing  this,  that  our  old  man  is 
crucified  with  him,  that  the  body  of  sin  might  be  destroyed,  that  henceforth  we 
should  not  serve  sin.  For  he  that  is  dead  is  freed  from  sin.  Now  if  we  he  dead 
with  Christ,  we  believe  that  we  shall  also  live  with  him:  knowing  that  Christ 
being  raised  from  the  dead  dieth  no  more;  death  hath  no  more  dominion  over 
him.  For  in  that  he  died,  he  died  unto  sin  once:  but  in  that  heliveth,  he  liveth 
unto  God.  Likewise  reckon  ye  also  yourselves  to  be  dead  indeed  unto  sin,  but 
alive  unto  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

I  ENDEAVOURED  to  fix,  in  last  Lecture,  the  general  principle 
of  interpretation  for  the  whole  of  the  first  part  of  this  chap- 
ter. It  seems  to  be,  that,  Jesus  sustaining  the  character  of 
a  substitute,  or  representative,  what  was  done  and  suffered 
by  Him  in  this  character  is  considered  as  if  done  and  suffered 
by  his  people — by  all,  that  is,  who  believe  in  his  name.  They 
are  regarded  as  one  with  him,  in  his  obedience,  death,  and 
resurrection.  The  union  of  believers  with  him  in  his  death 
is  what  the  Apostle  expresses  by  their  being  "  buried  with 
him." 

I  took  no  notice  of  the  idea  of  our  Baptist  brethren,  of  a 
representation  in  the  mode  of  baptism  by  immersion  of  the 
death  and  burial  and  resurrection  of  the  Surety.  According 
to  them,  the  baptized  person's  communion  with  Christ  in 
his  death  and  burial  is  represented  by  his  being  laid  under 
water,  and  his  communion  with  him  in  his  resurrection  by 
his  being  raised  out  of  it.  I  cannot  enter  largely  into 
this  point;  and  indeed  even  touching  upon  it  only  draws 
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the  mind  from  the  scope,  and  spirit  of  the  Apostle's  reason- 
ing. I  might  say  with  truth  that  the  resemblance  itself 
is  far-fetched  and  fanciful.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  none 
whatever  to  the  death  of  Christ  except  as  implied  in  his 
burial.  And  although  the  mind  can  readily  habituate  itself 
to  the  idea  of  likeness  between  a  body  being  let  down  under 
earth  and  being  raised  out  of  it,  and  a  body  being  let  down 
under  water  and  being  raised  out  of  it ;  yet  it  is  not  easy  to 
trace  the  resemblance  between  the  latter  of  these,  and  the 
carrying  of  a  body  by  a  lateral  door  into  a  cavern  hewn  out 
of  the  side  of  a  rock,  and  that  body  reviving  and  coming 
forth  by  the  same  aperture.  These,  as  you  know,  were  the 
real  circumstances  of  the  case;  and  in  these  circumstances 
the  supposed  resemblance  has  always  appeared  to  me  forced 
and  unnatural.  I  am  persuaded,  indeed,  that  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  those  in  whose  minds  this  idea  has 
found  place,  have  adopted  it  with  a  reference  to  our  own 
ordinary  mode  of  interment.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the 
argument  of  the  Apostle  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the 
mode  of  the  ordinance.  There  is  not  the  .most  distant  occa- 
sion for  the  allusion,  to  make  the  passage  clearly  intelligible ; 
nor  does  the  allusion,  when  supposed,  impart  to  it  any  addi- 
tion of  force  or  propriety.  The  meaning  depends  entirely, 
not  on  anything  in  the  manner  of  performing  the  ceremony, 
but  on  its  being  baptism  into  Christ's  death.  Provided  it 
was  this,  it  makes  not  the  smallest  difference  to  his  state- 
ment, or  argument,  or  conclusion,  whether  we  suppose  the 
rite  administered  by  immersion,  or  pouring,  or  sprinkling. 
Although  it  was,  properly  speaking,  in  believing,  that  con- 
verts became  partakers  with  Christ  in  his  death  and  resurrec- 
tion ;  yet  it  is  not  unusual  to  represent  tilings  as  taking  place 
in  baptism  which  really  took  place  by  faith,  because  bap- 
tism was  the  first  public  declaration  of  their  faith,  and  of 
their  belonging  to  the  body  of  Christ.  It  is  on  the  same 
principle  that  in  baptism  they  are  represented  as  "  washing 
away  their  sins,"  and  as  "putting  on  Christ."  The  verxe 
which  forms  the  first  in  this  day's  exposition  leads  me  fur- 
ther to  remark,  that  the  ichole  passage  is  figurative.  The 
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same  principle  of  interpretation,  according  to  which  the  ex- 
pression "buried  with  Christ"  is  explained  as  referring  to  the 
representation  of  interment  by  the  immersion  of  the  body 
under  water  should  lead  us  also  to  understand  the  phrase 
"planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  his  death"  as  referring 
to  an  emblematic  representation  of  planting;  (and  this  ac- 
cordingly some  have  stretched  their  fancy  to  make  out ;)  or 
the  phrase  "  crucified  with  him"  to  some  similar  emblematic 
meaning  of  crucifixion. 

Paul's  chief  design  in  this  fifth  verse  seems  to  be  to  in- 
troduce illustration  and  confirmation  of  the  connexion  be- 
tween believers  being  one  with  Christ  in  his  death,  and  their 
being  one  with  him  in  his  resurrection.  This  connexion  he 
had  stated  in  verse  fourth,  and  he  here  adds — "  For  if  we 
have  been  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  his  death,  we 
shall  be  also  in  the  likeness  of  Ms  resurrection." 

Being  "planted  together*  in  the  likeness  of  his  death," 
we  understand  as  signifying  the  same  union  and  fellowship 
with  Christ  in  his  death  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 
Different  views  may  be  taken  of  the  figure.  As  in  vegeta- 
tion, the  plant  that  springs  up  is  very  different  from  the  seed 
that  falls  into  the  ground  and  dies ;  so  great  is  the  difference 
between  the  life  of  the  glorified  Redeemer  and  his  state  when 
he  "humbled  himself,  and  became  obedient  unto  death;" 
and  such  too  is  the  corresponding  difference  between  our  na- 
tural corruption  and  the  "newness  of  life"  in  which  we  walk 
when  raised  from  death  in  sin,  by  faith  in  a  dying  and  rising 
Redeemer.t  Or  there  may  be  an  allusion  to  our  Lord's  own 
comparison  of  the  vine  and  the  branches — "  I  am  the  true 
vine,  and  my  Father  is  the  husbandman.  Every  branch  in 
me  that  beareth  not  fruit  he  taketh  away:  and  every  branch 
that  beareth  fruit,  he  purgeth  it,  that  it  may  bring  forth  more 
fruit.  Now  ye  are  clean  through  the  word  which  I  have 
spoken  unto  you.  Abide  in  me,  and  I  in  you.  As  the 

*  ffuft/furm.  Rather,  perhaps,  "grown  together,  intimately  and  pro- 
gressively united."  Comp.  Alford  in  loc. — ED. 

t  Such  is  the  figure  as  to  the  resurrection  body,  used  in  1  Cor.  xr. 
36—38,  42. 
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branch,  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself,  except  it  abide  in  the  vine ; 
no  more  can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in  me."*  Thus  in  the  pas- 
sage under  exposition,  believers  may  be  considered  as  grafted 
into  him  in  a  certain  view  of  his  official  character,  even  as  a 
dying  and  atoning  substitute :  and  it  is  by  being  thus  united 
with  him  in  his  death,  that  we  grow  up  with  him  in  the  like- 
ness of  his  resurrection  or  life.  In  this  view,  the  figure  is  a 
striking  one.  According  to  the  nature  of  the  root  or  stock, 
will  uniformly  be  the  nature  of  the  branches  and  fruit.  It 
was  from  his  death  that  Christ's  new  life  arose;  and  so, 
by  our  being  one  with  him  in  Ms  death,  it  is  from  this 
participation  with  him  in  his  death,  that  our  new  life 
arises.  And  those  who  are  ingrafted  into  him  in  his  death, 
and  derive  their  nourishment,  vital,  sanctifying  nourishment, 
from  this  holy  root,  cannot  prove  corrupt  branches,  bearing 
the  "fruits  of  Sodom."  "As  the  root  is  holy,  so  are  the 
branches."  It  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  when  he  enlightens 
our  minds  in  the  knowledge  of  Him,  and  gives  us  to  believe 
in  Ms  death,  as  the  death  of  an  atoning  Surety,  that  thus 
plants  us  together  in  the  likeness  of  Ms  death,  or  grafts  us 
into  this  holy  root;  and  it  is  the  same  Spirit  that  causes  us 
to  grow  up  "in  the  likeness  of  his  resurrection,"  in  the  new- 
ness of  spiritual  life. 

That  the  "likeness  of  his  resurrection"  is  present  spiritual 
life,  to  be  perfected  in  the  heavenly  state,  is  manifest  from  what 
follows — verse  6.  "  Knowing  this,  that  our  old  man  is  cruci- 
fied with  Mm,  that  the  body  of  sin  might  be  destroyed,  that 
henceforth  we  should  not  serve  sin." — From  this  it  appears 
evident  that  when  the  future  tense  is  used  in  verse  fifth,  it 
does  not  imply  that  the  effect  expressed  is  entirely  to  come, 
and  that  now  we  remain  destitute  of  any  conformity  to  Christ 
in  his  resurrection;  but  that  this  conformity  is  the  result  or 
consequence  of  conformity  to  Mm  in  his  death,  and  also  that 
it  is  progressive  towards  perfection  and  destined  to  attain  to 
it.  In  the  preceding  chapter  the  Apostle  had  spoken  of 
that  inherent  corruption  of  nature  which  is  derived  in  our 

*  John  xv.  1 — 4. 
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descent  from  a  corrupt  original  This  corrupt  nature  is 
"  the  old  man"* — the  nature  derived  from  the  first  Adam : — 
and  opposed  to  it  is  "  the  new  man"  the  new  nature,  derived 
from  our  connexion  with  the  second  Adam.  This  "old 
man"  we  shall  find  often  called  "the  flesh"  or  the  carnal 
"  mind"  in  opposition  to  "  the  spirit"  or  the  spiritual 
mind. 

This  "old  man"  is  here  said  to  be  "crucified  with  Christ." 
Paul  uses  a  similar  expression  in  a  very  different  sense  when 
he  says,  "  I  am  crucified  with  Christ :  nevertheless  I  live ; 
yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me :  and  the  life  which  I  now 
live  in  the  flesh  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who 
loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me."t  Thus  expresses  his  in- 
terest by  faith  in  the  death  of  Christ  as  that  of  a  substitute ; 
for  he  says,  "  nevertheless,  I  live."  The  old  man's  being 
"crucified  with  Him"  is  a  very  diiferent  thing; — for  the  de- 
sign and  effect  of  it  are,  "  that  the  body  of  sin  might  be 
destroyed."  This  evidently  expresses  figuratively  the  end 
of  Christ's  death  in  regard  to  our  deliverance  from  the 
power  of  sin,  or  of  our  corrupt  nature.^  To  destroy  the 
works  of  the  devil  is  to  destroy  sin  with  its  present  and 
future  effects ;  to  destroy  the  power  of  "  the  old  man,"  our 
corrupt  nature,  by  which  it  is  that  the  devil  "  leads  u.=;  cap- 
tive at  his  will"  Our  "  old  man  is  crucified  with  Christ," 
because  the  cross  of  Christ  is  the  old  man's  death.  Thus 
it  is  said — "  And  that  he  might  reconcile  both  unto  God  in 
one  body  by  the  cross,  having  slain  the  enmity  thereby. "§ 
"  The  enmity"  here  spoken  of  is  not  the  enmity  between  Jew 
and  Gentile;  which  had  been  spoken  of  before,  in  connexion 
with  their  mutual  reconciliation  to  each  other;  but  that 
enmity  which  is  removed  when  both  are  "reconciled  unto 
God" — the  enmity  which  constitutes  the  very  essence  of  the 
old  man's  nature.  Our  "old  man"  is  thus  "crucified  with 
him,"  because  the  death  of  Christ  is,  in  design  and  efficacy,  the 
death  of  sin,  or  of  the  power  of  the  principles  of  corruption, 

*  To  understand  what  is  meant  by  "  the  old  man," — sue  Eph.  iv. 
20—24. 

t  Gal.  ii.  20.  J  Oomp.  1  John  iii.  8.  §  Eph.  ii.  10. 
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This  is  confirmed   by   the  expression — "that    the   body   of 
sin  might  be  destroyed." 

"  The  body  of  sin"  seems  to  me  an  expression  of  equiva- 
lent import  with  the  "old  man."*  It  cannot  mean  merely 
those  lusts  that  are  gratified  by  the  body,  or,  as  some  have 
strangely  expressed  it,  that  have  their  seat  in  the  body. 
The  "body  of  sin,"  or  "of  the  sins  of  the  flesh,"  (which  in 
this  Epistle  uniformly  means  corrupt  nature,)  is  apparently 
designed  to  express  the  whole  mass  of  human  corruption — 
the  entire  complex  yet  uniform  system  of  evil  principles, 
desires,  and  passions,  which  constitute  together  our  depraved 
nature.  The  word  body  not  unfrequently  signifies  the  whole 
person. t  Here  it  may  be  so  taken,  as  corresponding  with 
the  "old  man;" — the  "body  of  sin"  meaning  sin  itself,  as 
pervading  and  corrupting  our  whole  person  or  constitution. 
The  great  end  of  Christ's  death  is  "that  this  body  of  sin 
might  be  destroyed."  I  can  see  no  good  reason  for  under 
standing  this  word  in  any  sense  short  of  complete  destruc- 
tion. It  is  true,  that  the  power  of  sin  is  not  at  present  thus 
destroyed  in  us; — but  its  perfect  destruction  is  the  design 
to  be  answered  by  the  death  of  Christ ;  and  this  includes 
the  design  immediately  subjoined  —  "that  henceforth  ice 
should  not  serve  sin." 

There  are  two  respects  in  which  sin  may  be  said  to  reiyn, 
— corresponding  to  two  respects  in  which  we  are  through 
Christ  delivered  from  it.  There  is,  first,  its  reign  in  the  cer- 
tain inevitable  nature  of  the  doom  to  which  it  sentences  all 
its  subjects.;}:  And  there  is,  further,  its  reign  in  regard  to 
prevalent  power  and  influence  in  our  hearts,  appearing  in  the 
subjection  of  our  lives.§  Deliverance  from  sin's  reign  in  the 
former  of  these  views  is  justification: — deliverance  from  it 
in  the  latter,  is  sanctification.  These  deliverances,  though  in 
their  nature  distinct,  are  yet  one,  both  in  their  time  and  in 
their  means.  Union  by  faith  with  Christ  in  his  death  i.s 
the  origin  of  both.  Believing  in  the  atoning  death  of  Christ, 

*  Comp.  the  exprefision  in  Col.  ii.  11. 

f  Rom.  xii.  1:  1  Pot.  ii.  24.          J  Chap.  v.  21.          §  Chap.  vi.  12. 
II.  £ 
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we  are  justified;  and,  believing  in  it,  we  are  sanctified,  or 
set  apart  as  holy  unto  God.  There  is,  indeed,  an  inseparable 
union  between  these  two.  The  Apostle  speaks  of  both  in 
the  following  verses,  and  speaks  of  them  as  they  are  natur- 
ally and  indissolubly  connected: — 

Verse  7.  "  For  he  that  is  dead  is  freed  from  sin."  The 
word  here  translated  "freed"  is  rendered  throughout  the 
entire  Epistle  "justified."*  I  can  see  no  propriety  in  chang- 
ing it  here.  The  change  quite  misleads  the  common  Eng- 
lish reader,  who  is  apt  immediately  to  think  of  the  freedom 
from  sin  which  to  the  believer  follows  death.  But  this 
would  be  altogether  foreign  to  the  Apostle's  purpose.  "  Jus- 
tified from  sin"  is  an  expression  warranted  by  other  occur- 
rences of  it.t  The  freedom  from  sin  meant  in  this  verse  is 
freedom  in  the  first  of  the  two  senses  which  have  been  men- 
tioned; freedom  from  it  as  "reigning  iinto  death"  in  its 
penal  visitations.  It  is  freedom  from  the  guilt  of  sin,  or 
justification.  In  this  sense  the  meaning  is  obvious.  "  Dead" 
means,  as  explained  in  next  verse,  "dead  with  Christ." 
"He  who  is  dead" — that  is,  with  Christ — having  by  faith 
an  interest  in  his  death  as  the  death  of  a  Surety, — is  "justi- 
fied from  sin."  He  is  saved  by  this  death  in  Christ  from  its 
damnatory  power;  so  that  he  shall  "never  come  into  con- 
demnation," And  it  is  in  virtue  of  the  same  connexion,  that 
we  have  the  hope  of  eternal  life.  Hence  it  follows — 

Verse  8.  "  Now,  if  we  be  dead  with  Christ,  we  believe  that 
we  shall  also  live  with  him." — Jesus,  we  have  repeatedly 
noticed,  died  as  a  substitute  for  guilty  men;  and  he  arose, 
and  ascended,  and  entered  heaven,  in  the  same  representative 
character.  All  who  are,  by  faith,  interested  in  his  death, 
are  by  the  same  faith  interested  in  his  resurrection  and  life. 
He  who  died  to  redeem  his  people  from  the  curse,  rose  again 
as  "the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept" — the  "first-born  from 
the  dead."  And  when  his  believing  people  shall  be  made 
partakers  of  a  blessed  resurrection,  then,  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  expression,  they  "shall  live  with  him."  The  future 

*  Ji3<*«<W«<.  f  Acts  xiii.  39. 
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form  of  this  expression — "  We  shall  live,"  does  not  signify- 
that  we  are  not  yet  in  any  sense  partakers  of  the  life  spoken 
of,  for  we  now  live;*  but  simply  conveys  the  idea  that  our 
present  conformity  to  his  life  is  very  imperfect — only  just 
begun — the  mere  infancy  of  our  future  glorious,  pure,  and 
happy  state.  We  "shall  live  with  him"  signifies  that  we 
have  life  in  consequence  and  in  virtue  of  his  life;t  that  we 
shall  live  where  he  /6-;+  that  our  life  shall  resemble  his,  that 
we  shall  be  like  him;§  and  that  our  life  shall  be  coeval 
with  his — an  unending  life.  The  life  we  at  present  enjoy 
is  life  with  Christ;  and  it  shall  be  consummated  in  heaven.  || 

That  the  life  which  we  live  in  and  with  Christ  is  an  un- 
ending life  appears  from  verse  ninth,  of  which  the  meaning  is 
sufficiently  obvious : — "  Knowing  that  Christ,  being  raised 
from  the  dead,  dieth  no  more;  death  hath  no  more  dominion 
over  him."  Death  had  for  a  time  power  over  the  Lord 
Jesus  the  Mediator,  when  he  had  died  for  our  sins  according 
to  the  Scriptures.  He  was  laid  in  the  grave,  and  was  held 
there  for  a  short  season  under  the  dominion  of  the  king  of 
terrors.  But  his  death  was  but  temporary.  He  rose  to  a 
life  over  which  the  last  enemy  was  never  again  to  have 
power — to  live  for  ever  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 51  In 
this  lies  the  grand  difference  between  him  and  others  who 
were  raised  from  the  dead  before  him.  They  died  again. 
He  rose  to  die  no  more.  When  he  "comes  the  second 
time"  it  shall  not  be  in  a  mortal  body,  to  die.  There  shall 
never  be  need  for  his  dying  again.  His  work  was  perfect; 
his  offering  complete.  It  needed  not  to  be  repeated.  When 
lie  comes  "  the  second  time,"  it  will  be  in  the  fulness  of  glo- 
rious life  and  triumph,  to  complete  the  purposes  of  his  first 
appearance, — the  great  salvation  which  he  then  wrought  by 
his  death. 

"Knowing  this,"  says  the  Apostle, — "  knowing  that  Christ 
being  raised  from  the  dead,  dieth  no  more;  death  hath  no 
move  dominion  over  him."  The  reason  is  assigned  in  verse 


*  See  verses  4.  5.  f  John  xiv.  19.  J  Jolm  xvii.  24. 

1  John  iii.  2.  j|  John  xi.  25;  Col.  iii.  1 — 4.         ^[  Acts  xiii.  34. 
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fimfh — "  For  in  that  he  died,  he  died  unto  sin  once  ;  but  in 
that  lie  liveth,  he  liveth  unto  God." 

When  on  verse  second  we  considered  the  expression 
"dead  to  sin;"  and  adopted  in  preference  the  rendering 
"dead  by  sin."  "We  recur  now  (the  construction  being 
the  same)  to  the  same  rendering — Jesus  died  by  sin.  This 
is  equivalent  to  his  dying  for  sin.  It  was  sin  that  caused 
his  death.  It  was  the  transgressions  of  sinners  that  slew 
him.  This  view  is  greatly  confirmed  by  the  accompany- 
ing word  "o?ice" — when  we  compare  other  passages  in 
which  the  same  mode  of  expression  is  used  to  denote  the 
perfection  of  his  offering,  as  not  requiring  to  be  repeated.* 
It  was  the  Law  threatening  the  curse  that  gave  Death 
his  hold  of  the  Surety  of  sinners.  But  the  death  of  Jesus 
having  fully  answered  all  the  demands  of  justice,  and  silenced 
the  charges  of  an  accusing  law,  those  demands  and  charges 
can  never  be  advanced  again.  He  hath  "  finished  transgres- 
sion and  made  an  end  of  sin."  He  hath  fully  borne  the 
curse ;  and  in  him  it  can  never  be  repeated ;  for  which  cause 
death  can  never  again  "have  dominion  over  him."  And  as 
he  sustained  the  character  of  a  substitute,  for  the  effectual 
salvation  of  all  who  should  believe  in  him,  even  of  all  who 
were  given  to  him  of  the  Father,  death,  considered  as  the 
curse  of  the  Law,  can  never  have  dominion  over  them.  Thus, 
as  to  the  second  death,  "  He  that  overcometh  shall  not  be 
hurt  of  the  second  death."  t — And  even  as  to  temporal  death, 
though  it  comes  to  them,  it  comes  not  as  a  curse :  it  is  un- 
stinged,  because  fin  is  taken  away,  in  its  power  to  curse  and 
to  kill.  It  has  become  a  friend,  one  who  only  opens  the 
way  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  life  and  blessing.  It  is  through 
the  dying  and  rising  of  the  Son  of  God  that  believers  can 
sing — "  0  death,  where  is  thy  sting  1  0  grave  where  is  thy 
victory?  The  sting  of  death  is  sin;  and  the  strength  of 
sin  is  the  law.  But  thanks  be  to  God,  which  giveth  us  the 
victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  J 

*  Heb.  vii.  26,  27 ;  ix.  24—28;  x.  10—14.  f  Rev.  ii.  11. 

4  1  Cor.  xv.  55—57;  compare  Rom.  xiii.  11:1  Cor.  iii.  22,  23. 
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Thus,  in  dying,  Jesus  "died  by  sin."  He  made  a  full 
atonement.  He  finished  the  work  given  him  to  do.  And 
therefore  of  death  it  "  was  not  possible  that  he  should  be 
holden ; "  nor  is  it,  for  the  same  reason,  possible  that  he  should 
ever  again  come  under  its  power.  For  besides — •"  in  that  he 
liveth,  he  liveth  unto  God."  Here  we  have  the  very  same 
construction ;  and  it  would  hardly  be  consistent  to  render 
the  former  "  by  sin"  and  this  "unto  God."  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  latter  must  also  be  rendered  "  he  liveth  by  God." 
The  construction  may  not  be  very  frequent,  but  neither  is  it 
very  rare.*  The  sentiment  expressed  by  this  rendering  is 
in  full  harmony  with  the  general  statements  of  other  parts  of 
Scripture  in  which  Christ  is  represented  as  raised  from  the 
dead  by  the  power  of  God.  The  representation  is  so  fre- 
quent as  to  render  reference  useless.  It  is  worth  while,  how- 
ever, to  notice  the  immediate  context,  t  The  expression  suits 
well  the  Apostle's  object  here.  He  is  showing  that  "  Christ, 
being  raised  from  the  dead,  dieth  no  more;  death  hath  no 
more  dominion  over  him."  He  shows  this  by  stating  that 
the  life  which  he  now  enjoys  is  a  life  to  which  he  was  raised 
by  God  after  he  had  died  by  sin,  God,  then,  in  giving  him 
this  life,  gave  him  his  attestation  as  having  finished  his  work, 
— as  "  his  beloved  Son,  in  whom  he  is  well  pleased."  Hav- 
ing once  died  by  sin,  therefore,  and  God  having  by  his 
resurrection  to  life  declared  that  once  dying  of  his  sufficient 
for  all  the  purposes  of  atonement,  and  of  the  glory  of  his 
name;  who  can  assail  the  life  that  forms  the  divine  attesta- 
tion to  his  death,  and  which,  as  it  was  given,  is  sustained  by 
the  power  of  God?  "He  liveth  by  that  power;"  and  that 
power  no  other  power  can  counteract.  The  glory  of  God  is 
concerned  in  his  living  for  ever: — 

1.  The  glory  of  His  faithfulness:  for  eternal  life  and 
blessedness  were  pledged  to  Immanuel  in  covenant  as  the 
reward  of  his  work ;  J  and  it  was  in  the  anticipation  and  con- 


*  See  Acts  iii.  12;  Heb.  i.  2;  and  perhaps  Luke  xx.  38. 

f  Compare  verse  4  with  2  Cor.  xiii.  4. 
t  Psalm  ex.  1 — 4 ;  xxi.  4 ;  Isa.  ix.  6,  7,  &c. 
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fident  hope  of  this,  that  He  "endured  the  cross,  despising 
the  shame."* 

2.  The  glory  of  His  jmtice.      The  justice  of  God  was 
honoured  and  fully  satisfied  in  all  its  righteous  demands  hy 
the  death  of  Christ.     His  subsequent  life  is  the  expression 
on  the  part  of  God  of  that  satisfaction.      His  perpetual  life 
is  a  permanent  declaration  that  in  him  and  his  finished  work 
the  everlasting  righteousness  of  Jehovah  rests  for  ever  satis- 
fied.    Death  can  "  never  more  have  dominion  over  him : " 
for  to  inflict  the  penalty  again  would  be  a  violation  of  justice. 

3.  The  glory  of  His  grace.     The  glory  of  this  grace  he 
now  lives  actively  to  promote.t     By  living  ever  at  God's  right 
hand,  he  appears  as  an  eternal  memorial  of  God's  love  in 
making  Him  our  Mediator  and  Substitute — our  Saviour  from 
sin  and  wrath;    and  his  permanent  appearance   there  will 
keep  all  heaven  perpetually  in  mind  that  "by  the  grace  of 
God  they  are  what  they  are,"  owing  all  to  the   sovereign 
mercy  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ.     He  shall  appear  as  the 
blessed  medium  through  which  all  the  gifts  and  joys  of  sal- 
vation   shall   flow   to   the  guilty  for  evermore. — Thus   the 
power  of  God  and  all  his  moral  attributes  secure  the  perpe- 
tuity of  the  life  of  the  risen  and  exalted  Saviour. 

On  the  ground  of  our  union  to  Christ  in  his  life  as  well 
as  in  his  death,  it  is  added  in  verse  eleventh — "  Therefore 
reckon  ye  also  yourselves  to  be  dead  indeed  unto  sin,  but 
alive  unto  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  The  two 
phrases  must  still  of  course  be  rendered  in  the  same  way — 
" dead  by  sin"  " alive  by  God."  The  words  are  thus  very 
strongly  expressive  of  the  general  idea  which  we  have  con- 
sidered as  the  principle  of  explanation  for  the  whole  passage 
— namely,  the  union  of  believers  with  Christ  in  his  death 
and  in  his  life,  as  the  death  and  life  of  their  substitute  and 
representative.  We  are  to  reckon  ourselves  to  be  "dead" — 
that  is,  with  Christ — "  by  sin ;"  and  consequently  "just ifiedfrom 
it"  as  we  explained  verse  eighth,  freed  from  its  condemning 
sentence : — and,  on  the  other  hand,  like  Christ,  too,  "  alive 

»  Heb.  xii.  2;  Psalm  xvi.  8—11.  f  John  xvii.  2. 
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by  God" — that  is,  first,  by  the  same  power  that  raised  up 
Christ  from  the  dead;*  and,  secondly,  for  the  glory  of  God. 
It  is  for  his  own  glory  that  the  power  of  God  is  put  forth 
in  the  physical,  and  so  it  is  also  in  the  spiritual  world.t 
Sinners  raised  from  spiritual  death  to  spiritual  life  become 
at  once  monuments  to  the  praise  of  God's  rich  mercy  and 
converting  power ;  and  at  the  same  time  active  agents  in  the 
advancement  of  the  glory  of  his  ^ame.  They  live  now,  and 
are  heirs  of  a  more  glorious  life,  a  life  eternal  beyond  this 
transitory  scene.  The  glory  of  the  divine  faithfulness,  and 
justice,  and  grace  is  concerned,  not  only  in  the  everlasting 
life  of  Christ  himself  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  but  in 
the  life  with  him  of  all  whom  the  Father  hath  given  him. 
The  one  comprehends  the  other. 

In  conclusion : — There  is  no  deliverance  from  sin  but  by 
union  to  Jesus.  He  who  by  receiving  Christ  as  an  atoning 
Saviour,  becomes  a  partaker  in  the  virtue  of  his  death,  is  freed 
from  sin  in  its  guilt  and  in  its  power.  He  who  refuses  Christ 
and  remains  ununited  to  him  continues  under  both.  But  is 
it  not  a  fearful  thing  to  be  under  the  guilt  and  under  the 
power  of  sin?  bound  in  its  enslaving  fetters,  and  held  back 
by  them  from  life  and  freedom  and  immortality1?  Christ 
died  to  save — he  lives  to  save.  But  oh !  remember,  he  lives 
also  to  destroy.  He  saves  his  friends;  he  destroys  his  ene- 
mies— his  wilful  impenitent  enemies.  "  Kiss  ye  the  Son, 
lest  he  be  angry,  and  ye  perish  from  the  way,  when  his 
wrath  is  kindled  but  a  little.  Blessed  are  all  they  that  put 
their  trust  in  him." 

*  Verse  4;  with  Eph.  i.  19,  20;  ii.  4,  5.  f  1  Pet.  ii.  9. 
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"  Let  not  sin  therefore  reign  in  your  mortal  body,  that  ye  should  obey  it  in 
the  lusts  thereof:  neither  yield  ye  your  members  as  instruments  of  unrighteous- 
ness unto  sin:  but  yield  yourselves  unto  God,  as  those  that  are  alive  from  the 
dead,  and  your  members  as  instruments  of  righteoiiMiess  unto  God.  For  sin 
shall  not  have  dominion  over  you:  for  ye  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace. 
What  then?  shall  we  sin,  because  we  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace? 
God  forbid.  Know  ye  not,  that  to  whom  ye  yield  yourselves  servants  to  obey, 
his  servants  ye  are  to  whom  ye  obey;  whether  of  sin  unto  death,  or  of  obedience 
unto  righteousness?  But  God  be  thanked,  that  ye  were  the  servants  of  sin; 
but  ye  have  obeyed  from  the  heart  that  form  of  doctrine  which  was  delivered 
you.  Being  then  made  free  from  sin,  ye  became  the  servants  of  righteousness.  I 
"speak  after  the  manner  of  men,  because  of  the  infirmity  of  your  flesh :  for  as  ye 
have  yielded  your  members  servants  to  uncleanness,  and  to  iniquity  unto  iniquity; 
even  so  now  yield  your  members  servants  to  righteousness  unto  holiness.  For 
when  ye  were  the  servants  of  sin,  ye  were  free  from  righteousness.  What  fruit 
had  ye  then  in  those  things  whereof  ye  are  now  ashamed?  for  the  end  of  those 
things  is  death.  But  now,  being  made  free  from  sin,  and  become  servants  to 
God,  ye  have  your  fruit  unto  holiness,  and  the  end  everlasting  life.  For  the 
wages  of  sin  is  death ;  but  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord." 

HAVING  particularly  stated  the  important  truth,  which 
forms  the  principle  of  his  argument  in  this  chapter, — the 
union  of  believers  with  Christ  in  his  vicarious  death  and 
life,* — the  Apostle  goes  on  to  press  more  closely  and  point- 
edly the  practical  application  of  his  doctrine. 

The   figure   in  the  verses  before  us,  which  is  taken  up 

*  Verses  8—11. 
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through  the  remainder  of  the  chapter,  is  that  of  two  opposite 
services — the  service  of  "God"  or  of  "righteousness,"  and  the 
service  of  "  sin ; "  the  opposite  and  incompatible  natures  of  the 
two;  and  the  states  in  which  they  respectively  terminate. 

The  "reign  of  sin"  evidently  means  its  present  dominion 
over  the  person  who  is  its  subject.  This  is  evident  from  the 
whole  passage.  Sin  is  personified — considered  as  a  master 
exercising  authority,  not  legitimate,  indeed,  but  arbitrary, 
oppressive,  and  injurious — and  yet  an  authority  to  which 
the  natural  man  is  fond  to  submit.  In  the  person  of  every 
natural  man  it  does  reign.  In  one  way  or  other,  it  has  the 
dominion ;  in  one  or  other  of  "the  lusts"  or  desires  referred  to. 

According  to  the  construction  of  the  original  language, 
"thereof"  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  verse,  relates  not  to  "sin" 
but  to  "body."*  But  surely  we  are  not  to  understand  the 
Apostle  as  confining  his  exhortations  to  those  desires  alone 
which  are  directly  gratified  by  the  body.  The  spirit  of  the 
admonition  must  include  what  the  Apostle  elsewhere  de- 
nominates "lusts  of  the  mind"  as  well  as  "of  the  flesh." t 
A  large  proportion  of  our  evil  desires,  however,  gratify 
themselves,  in  one  way  or  another,  by-  means  of  the  body ; 
and  the  actions  of  the  body  are  those  by  which  the  dominion 
of  sin  is  made  apparent. 

To  "obey  sin  in  these  lusts"  is  to  yield  a  voluntary  vassal- 
age to  this  master;  to  be  sin's  willing  subjects.  The  very 
admonition  evidently  teaches  us,  that  such  unholy  desires  as 
tempt  to  this  subjection  still  remain  in  the  believer;  inas- 
much as  there  could  be  no  danger  of  his  yielding  subjection 
to  what  was  not  at  all  present  with  him  nor  soliciting  his 
homage,  and  consequently  no  occasion  for  the  admonition. 
Sin  in  the  believer  is  a  dethroned  tyrant  that  would  fondly 
recover  his  power,  and  strives  by  all  means  to  bring  anew 
into  subjection^  those  who  have  thrown  off  his  yoke.  The 
admonition  inculcates  the  duty  of  firm  and  steady  resistance 
to  all  his  attempts  to  regain  his  throne  and  sceptre — to  rein- 
state himself  in  the  dominion  of  the  soul,  and  use  the  powers 

*    It  is  KUTOU  not  avrnf.  f  Eph.  ii.  3. 
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and  members  of  the  body  as  the  instruments  of  his  usurped 
authority:  "Let  not  sin,  therefore,  reign  in  your  mortal 
body,  that  ye  should  obey  it  in  the  lusts  thereof." 

The  extent  of  the  duty,  both  in  a  negative  and  positive 
form,  is  more  fully  brought  out  in  verse  13:"  Neither  yield 
ye  your  members  as  instruments  of  unrighteousness  unto 
sin :  but  yield  yourselves  unto  God,  as  those  that  are  alive 
from  the  dead,  and  your  members  as  instruments  of  right- 
eousness unto  God." 

Here,  again,  the  word  "  members,"  while  it  has  more  im- 
mediate reference  to  the  "  body,"  includes  the  powers  and 
faculties  of  the  soul.  It  has  this  comprehensive  signification 
in  Col.  iii.  5 — "  Mortify  therefore  your  members  which  are 
upon  the  earth."  And  hence,  in  contrast  with  "not  yielding 
our  members  as  instruments  of  unrighteousness  unto  sin,"  there 
stands  "yielding  ourselves  unto  God."  The  general  import 
of  the  language  on  both  sides  of  the  alternative  is  sufficiently 
plain.  "  Unrighteousness "  is  every  thing  opposed  to  the 
Divine  Law  or  inconsistent  with  its  requirements.*  "2tif/Jit- 
enusness"  is  entire  conformity  to  that  Law  as  "holy,  just, 
and  good"  In  the  service  of  sin  we  employ  our  powers  in 
doing  evil  as  his  slaves;  or  as  soldiers  under  his  command, 
waging  against  God  the  warfare  of  unrighteousness. — When, 
on  the  contrary,  we  "yield  ourselves  unto  God,"  it  is  as  a 
willing  people,  to  "fulfil  all  righteousness;" — giving  ourselves 
up  unreservedly  and  entirely  to  God,  to  serve  Him  with  full 
subjection;  having  his  authority  for  our  rule,  his  glory  for 
our  end,  his  love  for  our  motive ;  seeking  in  every  thing  to 
know  his  will;  and,  having  inscribed  on  all  our  members 
"holiness  unto  the  Lord,"  to  employ  all  of  them  actively  in 
doing  it 

The  argument  by  which  this  admonition  is  enforced 
is  couched  in  the  word  "therefore"  in  verse  twelfth. — And 
if  this  word  be  taken  in  connexion  with  what  immediately 
precedes,  it  will  be  found  of  much  the  same  import  with 
the  expression  embodied  in  verse  thirteenth,  "As  those  that 
are  alive  from  the  dead." 

*  1  John  iii.  4. 
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There  are  two  views  in  which  this  expression  may  be  un- 
derstood ;  and  the}7  are  at  the  same  time  so  inseparably  con- 
nected that  both  may  with  propriety  be  included.  It  may 
signify — either  their  being  made  alive  from  their  former 
state  of  spiritual  death — death  "in  trespasses  and  sins;" — or 
it  may  indicate  the  connexion  of  believers  with  Christ  as 
their  Surety, — their  having  died  with  him  and  on  the  same 
principle  risen  with  him.  This  latter  view  is  evidently 
favoured  by  the  connexion  with  the  twelfth  verse.  But  as 
it  is  by  their  partaking  or  having  an  interest  in  the  death  of 
Christ  as  a  Surety,  that  they  are  quickened  from  their  death 
in  sin,  being  thus,  as  it  were,  made  alive  by  dying;  and  as 
this  rising  to  new  life  is  likened  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
with  whom  and  in  whom  they  are  made  alive, — the  ideas, 
as  I  have  said,  cannot  well  be  separated.* — The  expression, 
"  Yield  yourselves  unto  God  as  those  that  are  alive  from  the 
dead"  implies  that  the  conduct  recommended  is  the  only 
conduct  consistent  with  the  nature  and  ends  of  their  new 
life,  and  with  the  obligations  under  which  they  lie  to  its 
divine  Author. — As  to  the  nature  of  their  new  life,  it  is 
the  opposite  of  that  spiritual  death  in  which  they  formerly 
were.  If  from  that  state  of  living  death  t  we  have  been 
made  alive,  we  must  no  longer  practise  the  things  peculiar 
to  that  state.  This  were  incongruous  and  contradictory. 
God's  design  in  making  us  alive  from  the  dead  is  his  own 
glory,  in  connexion  with  our  own  everlasting  blessedness 
and  honour.  When  we  think  of  this  purpose  as  to  ourselves, 
oh!  what  ingratitude  would  it  be  in  us  to  overlook,  and  dis- 
regard, and  frustrate,  the  purpose  as  to  Him! 

In  verse  fourteenth  the  Apostle  presents  encouragement  to 
the  duty  thus  inculcated. — The  meaning  of  "being  under  the 
laio"  will  come  to  be  fully  considered  on  chapter  seventh. 
I  can  only  at  present  state  what  I  understand  to  be  its  gen- 
eral import : — it  is  being  under  the  Law  for  the  condition  of 
liie ;  that  is,  having  no  other  ground  of  acceptance  with  God 
but  the  one  which  the  Law  prescribes,  namely  perfect  tmsiu- 

*  Verse  4.  -f  Eph.  ii.  1—3. 
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ning  obedience  to  all  its  requirements.  To  be  " under  grace" 
on  the  other  hand,*  is  to  have  another  ground  of  acceptance, 
"  without  the  works  of  the  law,"  even  the  perfect  righteous- 
ness of  Immanuel,  which  the  grace  of  God  has  revealed  in 
the  Gospel  for  the  justification  of  sinners. 

Now  as  long  as  a  sinner  is  under  the  Law,  sin  retains  its 
"dominion  over  him."  If  from  the  Law  he  feels  convictions 
of  sin;  if  by  these  convictions  and  the  fears  engendered  by 
them,  he  forms  resolutions  against  it,  and  strives  to  render 
what  he  fancies  obedience  to  the  Law — all  is  vain.  His  re- 
solutions fail ;  and  their  failure  shows,  that  although  outward 
compliance  with  the  requisitions  of  sin  may  have  been,  under 
the  influence  of  self-righteous  fears,  for  a  time  refused ;  yet 
that  sin  held  still  the  inward  supremacy.  Now  repeated 
failure  is  discouraging,  and  must  terminate  in  one  or  other  of 
three  effects: — either  it  must  lead  the  ignorant  and  pre- 
sumptuous sinner  to  feel  the  necessity  of  some  other  ground 
of  acceptance  than  any  he  can  ever  form  for  himself,  and 
so  bring  him  to  Christ: — or  it  must  overwhelm  him  with 
the  gloom  of  settled  despair: — or  it  must  lead  him,  hope- 
less of  success,  to  give  up  resistance,  and  yield  himself  to 
the  full,  unbridled  sway  of  his  lusts. — Such  is  not  the 
uncertain,  harassing,  tormenting  state  of  him  who  is  "under 
grace."  Having  renounced  every  thought  of  finding  life 
by  the  Law,  he  is  freed  from  the  bondage  of  a  legal 
spirit.  Every  attempt  made  by  him  before  to  render  obedi- 
ence was  but  the  constraining  effort  of  selfish  fear.  Every 
step  he  took  was  like  the  attempts  of  a  man  to  walk,  who 
is  loaded  and  entangled  with  heavy  and  galling  irons.  Now, 
these  irons  have  been  knocked  off.  Being  "  accepted  in  the 
Beloved,"  a  subject  of  grace,  an  object  of  paternal  love,  he 
seeks,  as  a  son,  to  glorify  his  Father  in  sincere  subjection  and 
assiduous  obedience  to  His  will — running  in  the  way  of  His 
commandments  with  enlargement  and  joy  of  heart.  He 
feels  his  emancipation  from  the  bondage  of  legal  fears.  He 
is  cheered  and  animated  in  his  course  by  the  thought  that  ho 

*  See  chnp.  v.  1,  2. 
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is  not  ROW  working  for  life, — and  necessarily  failing; — but 
that  he  is  only  expressing  and  testifying  his  grateful  love 
to  that  God  of  grace  who  has,  in  rich  and  free  mercy,  given 
him  life  by  an  unmerited  and  gratuitous  bestowment,  for  the 
sake  of  his  Son,  and  who  has  promised  that  "sin  shall  not 
have  dominion  over  him."  * 

Hope  and  confidence  are  the  main-springs  of  all  exertion 
— the  only  steady  supporters  of  persevering  activity.  While 
we  seek  to  serve  God,  we  are  taught  to  look  for  his  Spirit  to 
aid  us, — every  command  to  spiritual  duty  implying  in  it 
the  divine  engagement  and  readiness  to  bestow  the  needful 
influence.  He  has  given  us  indeed  his  faithful  assurance 
that  we  shall  never  seek  it  in  vain.t — The  thought  of  the 
temptations  and  difficulties  in  the  way  might  overwhelm  us 
with  dejection  and  lead  us  to  give  up  the  struggle  as  desper- 
ate : — but  God's  "exceeding  great  and  precious  promises"  ani- 
mate us  to  hold  on  our  way,  giving  us  the  cheering  confidence 
that,  although  sin  may  obtain  a  temporary  advantage,  it  shall 
"  not  have  the  dominion  " — shall  never  reign  over  us  unto 
death.  Every  encroachment  of  sin,  indeed,  we  are  to  resist 
— to  give  it  no  quarter.  He  who  yields  to  it  willingly  in 
any  extent,  encouraging  himself  by  the  assurance  that  God's 
promise  secures  him  from  ever  being  brought  under  its 
'dominion,  discovers  a  sad  inconsideration  of  Gospel  prin- 
ciple, an  entire  forge tfuln ess,  or  something  worse,  of  the 
spirit  of  the  question — "  Shall  we  continue  in  sin  that  grace 
may  abound?" 

The  Apostle  accordingly  anticipates  the  repetition-  of  this 
objection  in  the  next  verse;  and  puts  the  question  in  such 
terms  as  at  once  to  show  how  it  was  viewed  by  himself  and 
how  he  should  answer  it: — "  What  then?"  Is  it  a  native  or 
legitimate  consequence  of  our  being  "not  under  the  law,  but 
under  grace  " — that  we  should  encourage  ourselves  in  the  care- 
less indulgence  in  sin? — "Shall  ice  sin,  because  we  are  not  under 
the  law,  but  under  grace?"  Is  this  a  fair  inference?  Is  it 


*  Jer.  xxxi.  33,  34;  xxxii.  39,  40;  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25—27. 
Luke  xi.  9—13. 
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an  inference  which  any  one  who  knows  the  grace  of  God  in 
truth  will  be  disposed  to  draw]  Assuredly  not.  It  is  one 
from  which  every  feeling  of  that  heart  which  has  "  tasted 
that  the  Lord  is  gracious,"  revolts  with  the  deepest  abhor- 
rence . — and  any  one  who  should  draw  it,  and  act  according 
to  it,  would  discover  a  total  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  ten- 
dency of  Gospel  truth,  and  a  mournful  confusion  of  ideas. 

This  the  next  verse  strongly  expresses : — "  Know  ye  not, 
that  to  whom  ye  yield  yourselves  servants  to  obey,  his 
servants  ye  are  to  whom  ye  obey?" — He  who  voluntarily 
yields  himself  up  as  a  slave  to  any  master,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, manifests  his  having  done  so  by  actually  obeying 
the  commands  of  that  master :  he  is  in  reality  the  servant  or 
slave  of  that  master : — that  is,  it  is  not  by  profession  but  by 
conduct,  not  by  words  but  by  deeds,  that  subjection  is  to  be 
ascertained.  A  man,  whatever  his  professions,  is  his  slave  to 
whom  he  yields  obedience. 

The  Apostle  applies  the  general  sentiment — "  Whether  of 
sin.  unto  death,  or  of  obedience  unto  righteousness."  Death 
and  righteousness  do  not  appear  a  very  direct  and  proper 
contrast.  But  it  need  not  surprise  us.  Death  is  the 
end  of  the  service  of  sin,  as  being  its  wages:  but  life  could 
not  consistently  with  truth  be  represented  as  in  the  same 
sense  the  end  of  obedience.  Life  is  not  the  merited  reward ' 
of  our  service  of  God,  or  obedience,  as  death  is  of  the  service 
of  sin.  "  Whether  of  sin  unto  death,"  teaches  us  that  death 
is  the  certain  end  of  the  service  of  sin : — "  or  of  obedience 
unto  righteousness,"  teaches  us  that  the  principles  of  obe- 
dience— the  principles  that  actuate  a  true  servant  of  God,  are 
carried  out  into  action  in  righteousness — that  practical  righte- 
ousness is  the  proper  expression  and  manifestation  of  obedient 
principle.  There  is  nothing  deserving  of  the  name  of  righte- 
ousness but  obedience  to  the  ascertained  will  of  God :  so  that 
what  God  has  not  commanded,  although  it  may  be  done  pro- 
fessedly in  His  service,  has  no  title  to  be  called  righte- 
ousness, but  is  Avill- worship ;  of  which  God  may  say — "  Who 
hath  required  this  of  your  hands'?" 

The  argument  of  the  Apostle  appears  to  be  this.      If  we 
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obey  sin,  we  make  it  manifest  that  "  sin  has  dominion  over 
us."  But  he  had  said  of  them  who  are  "  under  grace," 
and  of  them  only,  that  "  sin  should  not  have  dominion  over 
them."  Those,  therefore,  who  are  under  the  dominion  of  sin 
show  that  they  are  not  "  under  grace,"  but  "  under  the  law." 
They  may  imagine  themselves  to  be  "  under  grace."  They  may 
affirm  that  they  are,  and  say  fine  things  about  it :  but  all  who 
are  "  under  grace  "  are  made  "  free  from  sin;"  so  that  he  who 
continues  under  subjection  to  sin,  let  him  call  himself  what 
he  will,  has  no  part  in  the  grace  of  God — is  not  one  of  Gods 
servants.* 

The  Apostle  then  reminds  them  directly  and  pointedly  of 
their  former  character;  and  expresses  his  thankfulness  to 
God  for  the  blessed  change  that  had  taken  place  in  them — 
verse  17.  ".But  God  be  thanked,  that  ye  were  the  servants 
of  sin ;  but  ye  have  obeyed  from  the  heart  that  form  of  doc- 
trine which  was  delivered  you." 

It  is  surely  not  necessary  to  prove,  that  the  Apostle  is  not 
here  to  be  considered  as  expressing  gratitude  to  God  that 
any  rational  creature  of  His  had  ever  been  the  subject  of  moral 
corruption,  and  the  slave  of  sin.  The  defection  of  a  fellow- 
creature  from  his  allegiance  to  God  and  from  the  ways  of  truth 
and  rectitude,  must  inflict  a  wound,  as  far  as  the  knowledge 
of  the  fact  extends,  on  the  moral  feelings  of  the  whole  intel- 
ligent creation.  "  Tears  such  as  angels  weep  "  must  have  been 
shed  by  those  sons  of  light,  when  their  compeers  in  purity 
and  in  bliss  fell  from  their  first  estate,  and  were  cast  down 
to  hell, — tears  of  indignant  grief  for  the  dishonour  done  to 
their  great  and  gracious  Creator,  and  tears  of  holy  pity  for  the 
wretched  victims  of  impious  and  unworthy  rebellion.  Such 
too  must  have  been  their  feelings  when  the  race  of  man  be- 
came apostate.  They  rejoiced  in  his  creation;  they  sor- 
rowed over  his  fall.  And  when  any  of  this  apostate 
family  come  back  to  their  Father's  house,  returning  to  love 
and  subjection,  "there  is  joy,"  the  very  highest  authority 

*  The  mode  of  illustration  used  by  the  Apostle  is  also  employed  by 
Christ—John  viii.  34—36,  and  by  Peter,  2  Pet.  ii.  19—21. 
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assures  us,  "  before  the  angels  of  God  " — -.yes,  even  over  one, 
such  wanderer  restored. 

The  feeling  expressed  by  Paul  in  the  verse  before  us  is  a 
feeling  of  lively  sympathy  with  this  angelic  joy.  It  is  not 
their  servitude  to  sin,  but  their  deliverance  from  it,  that  is 
the  subject  of  his  gratitude.  "  Ye  were  the  servants  of  sin." 
The  cause  of  joy,  and  of  thanksgiving  to  God  is  that  with,  regard 
to  that  part  of  their  character  he  could  use  past  time.  The 
time  of  their  subjection  to  sin  was  gone.  They  had  been  its 
slaves;  they  were  so  no  longer.  The  two  parts  of  the 
verse  must  be  taken  together,  as  constituting  unitedly  the 
ground  of  praise — and  when  so  taken  they  amount  to  "  God  be 
thanked  that  though  ye  were  the  servants  of  sin,  ye  have 
obeyed  from  the  heart  that  form  of  doctrine  which  was  de- 
livered you." 

The  phrase  "  which  teas  delivered  you  "  is  the  exact  reverse 
of  the  original,  which  means  "to  tchich  ye  were  delir^r»-<l 
over."*  And  then  much  depends  on  the  precise  import  of  the 
word  translated  form.^  Some  consider  it  as  here  meaning 
a  mould — and  render  the  words,  "  Ye  have  obeyed  from  the 
heart  that  mould  of  doctrine  into  which  ye  were  delivered  " 
— which  yields  a  beautiful  sense,  and  one  capable  of  very 
useful  illustration — namely,  that  as  the  melted  metal  takes 
the  lineaments  of  the  mould  into  which  it  is  poured,  so  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  believing  sinners  take  the  impression  of 
Gospel  truth,  and  the  character  is  thus  new-modelled. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  obeying  a  mould  is  not  a  very 
natural  expression, — the  word  for  obeying  being  the  same  as 
in  the  whole  context  in  which  opposite  services  are  spoken  of, 
as  rendered  to  opposite  masters.  Another  view  has  been  sug- 
gested in  harmony  with  the  context  and  with  the  spirit  and 
scope  of  the  Apostle's  figurative  illustration.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom to  impress  a  distinctive  mark  or  brand  on  the  slaves  be- 
longing to  different  masters.  A  slave  might  thus,  by  no  un- 
common metonymy,  be  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  a  certain 
mark, — the  mark  being  put  for  the  master  whose  mark  it  was ; 

*  tit  ?»  irKgiOfJifrt*  •}•  Tvvn. 
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and,  when  a  slave  was  transferred  from  one  master  to  another, 
as  being  delivered  over  to  a  new  mark  or  brand,  that  is,  to  a 
new  proprietor  or  master,  to  whom,  or,  by  the  same  figure,  to 
whose  mark  he  was  then  to  consider  his  person  attached  and 
his  service  and  obedience  due.  This  is  probably  the  true 
meaning, — "  Ye  have  obeyed  from  the  heart  that  mark  (or 
brand)  of  doctrine  to  which  ye  have  been  delivered  over;" 
this  translation  giving  every  word  its  full  and  proper  effect. 
They  passed  from  one  service  to  another,  distinguished  by  a 
new  mark,  to  which,  as  reminding  them  of  their  new  master, 
and  the  appropriate  symbol  of  his  property  in  them  and  his 
power  over  them,  they  were  thenceforward  to  render  their 
obedient  service.  The  "  doctrine  "  of  Christ  is  the  distin- 
guishing badge,  or  appropriate  mark,  of  all  his  servants. 
They  bear  the  profession  and  impress  of  his  truth ;  and, 
under  the  influence  of  that  truth,  they  serve  him  as  the 
master  who  has  stamped  its  impression  upon  them,  in  a 
spirit  of  reverential  love. — The  two  interpretations  mentioned 
yield  the  same  general  idea.  "  Obeying  from  the  heart  this 
doctrine"  means,  in  either  view,  giving  up  the  heart  to  its 
native  and  appropriate  influence.  In  the  one  view  it  is 
taking  its  impression,  in  the  other  it  is  yielding  to  its  power : 
but  the  effect  upon  the  character  is  the  same.  There  is  a 
connexion  intimated  in  the  words  between  the  reception  of 
the  doctrine  and  the  subsequent  character.  The  character 
arises  from,  and  may  be  said  to  consist  in,  obedience  to  the 
doctrine. 

When  the  Apostle  thanks  God  for  the  transition  they  had 
made,  he  does  so,  because  God  was  himself  the  author  of 
the  change;  and  his  heart  rejoiced  in  contemplating  it.  His 
joy  and  praise  were  the  dictate  at  once  of  piety  and  of  bene- 
volence. He  was  thankful  on  God's  account,  on  their  own 
account,  and  on  account  of  otliers.  The  change  was  glorifying 
to  God.  It  was  honourable  to  the  divine  character,  as  the 
works  of  an  author  manifest  his  principles  and  dispositions. 
God  was  glorified  in  man  when  he  bore  His  image  at  his  first 
creation ;  and  God  is  glorified  in  converted  sinners,  when  that 
image  is  restored  to  their  souls.  Every  such  sinner,  moreover, 
n.  F 
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becomes  a  trophy  of  the  power  and  riches  and  freeness  of 
Divine  grace ; — and  at  the  same  time  a  new  and  zealous  agent 
commending  his  name,  and  promoting  his  honour.  The  change 
was  happy  for  themselves.  Its  effects  were  such  as  every  kind 
and  holy  nature  must  delight  in.  In  passing  from  the  ser- 
vice of  sin  to  that  of  God,  they  came  into  the  present  enjoy- 
ment of  Divine  favour — walking  and  working  in  the  light  of 
God's  countenance,  and  in  the  possession  and  expectation  of  all 
the  blessings  of  God's  salvation.  Paul  knew  the  two  services 
by  experience.  He  felt  the  happiness  of  the  change  himself, 
and  he  could  not  but  exult  in  joyous  sympathy  with  all  who 
were  brought  to  the  participation  of  it. — The  change  too  was 
useful  to  others.  Every  man  in  society  has  his  circle  of  either 
hurtful  or  salutary  influence.  The  example  of  a  wicked  man, 
a  "  servant  of  sin,"  is  pernicious  and  deadly.  His  influence,  as 
far  as  it  extends,  contributes  to  the  destruction  of  all  that  is 
good;  and  it  passes  down  from  generation  to  generation,  so 
that  there  is  no  calculating  its  ultimate  amount  of  mischief. 
When  a  change  of  character  is  effected,  the  influence  is  en- 
tirely changed.  It  was  evil ;  now  it  is  good, — every  tendency 
happily  reversed.  The  new  influence  goes  to  correct  the 
effects  of  the  old.  It  no  longer  communicates  the  deadly 
taint  of  corruption,  but  operates  as  an  antiseptic,  preventing 
and  removing  it.*  It  becomes  a  permanent  spring  of  purity 
and  joy. 

The  practical  "service  of  righteousness,"  or  of  God,  alone 
proves  a  man  to  have  ceased  to  be  the  "  servant  of  sin : " — 
verse  1 8.  "  Being  then  made  free  from  sin,  ye  became  the 
servants  of  righteousness."  It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  take 
the  name  and  to  assume  the  livery  of  a  new  master,  only 
that,  in  some  way  or  other,  he  may  the  more  effectually  per- 
form the  service  of  the  old.  Thus  a  man  may  take  the  name 
of  Christ  and  do  the  works  of  the  devil.  He  may  take  upon 
him  the  profession  and  the  externalities  of  saintship,  while 
his  heart  is  still  with  the  world  and  he  continues  to  follow 
its  courses.  But  such  a  man  is  as  much,  or  even  more  than 

*  Matt.  v.  13—16. 
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before,  the  "servant  of  sin."  His  very  hypocrisy  is  a  part 
of  that  service,  being  intended  only  to  answer  some  of  its 
purposes.  The  admonition  of  Jesus  to  his  disciples  was 
"  Watch  and  pray,  lest  ye  enter  into  temptation :  the  spirit 
indeed  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak."  The  Apostle,  aware 
of  this  weakness,  accommodates  his  illustrations  and  modes 
of  persuasion  to  what  he  calls  (vcr.  19.)  "the  infirmity  of 
their  flesh" — meaning  thereby  not  the  weakness  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  remaining  corruption  in  their  oim  department  of 
operation;  but  the  weakness  of  those  whom  he  addresses, 
arising  from  "the  flesh,"  to  resist  the  allurements  to  their 
former  service;  and  the  need  in  which  they  consequently 
stood  of  having  every  view  suggested  to  them  at  all  fitted  to 
give  correctness  and  enlargement  to  the  conceptions  enter- 
tained by  them  of  their  condition  and  responsibility,  and 
to  stimulate  them  to  activity  and  endurance  in  their  new 
service.  Under  the  figure  chosen  for  this  purpose,  he  brings 
before  them  the  duty  of  making  up  in  the  service  of  the  new 
Master  the  time  and  effort  they  had  worse  than  lost  in  that 
of  the  old.  This  seems  the  spirit  of  the  admonition  which 
follows.  Their  old  master  had  ruled  over  them  with  "a 
rod  of  iron,"  although  with  the  semblance  of  flattering  indul- 
gence. His  sway  was  that  of  a  malignant,  injurious,  and 
destroying  tyrant.  Their  new  Master  ruled  them  in  love; 
smiling  upon  them  in  the  service  they  rendered,  and  blessing 
them  with  inward  peace  and  joy,  and  with  the  good  hope 
of  eternal  life  and  happiness  at  the  close,  in  "  the  land  of 
sacred  liberty  and  endless  rest."  Surely,  then,  it  would  ill 
become  them,  to  be  less  unreserved  and  hearty  in  their-  de 
votedness  to  the  latter  than  they  had  been  to  the  former : 
"  As  ye  have  yielded  your  members  servants  to  uncleanness 
and  to  iniquity  unto  iniquity;  even  so  now  yield  your  mem- 
bers servants  to  righteousness  unto  holiness."  They  had 
given  themselves  up  to  the  service  of  impure  and  of  iniqui- 
tous principles  and  desires;  and  of  this  the  product  was 
"iniquity" — progressive  iniquity — one  act  and  one  stage  of 
the  service  only  preparing  for  and  leading  on  to  another. 
Their  "yielding  their  members  servants  to  righteousness" 
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would,  on  the  other  hand,  have  for  its  product  increase  of 
purity  and  progressive  " holiness" 

The  consideration  of  having  served  sin  is  a  motive  to  the 
service  of  God  which  could  not  of  course  he  urged  on  crea- 
tures that  have  retained  the  principles  of  its  original  holy 
allegiance  to  Him.  No :  happily  for  such  creatures,  the  con- 
siderations by  which  they  are  induced  to  continue  in  God's 
service  are  all  of  another  kind.  And  yet  the  principle  of 
them  is  the  same, — the  inalienable  title  of  the  infinite  Crea- 
tor to  the  unreserved  homage  and  the  practical  devotedness 
of  all  His  rational  offspring.  Time  spent  in  the  service  of 
sin  is  time  stolen  from  God.  The  same  holds  true  of  every 
power  and  faculty,  of  every  talent  and  acquisition.  All  are 
God's.  To  use  them  in  the  service  of  sin  is  to  "rob  God." 
And  in  proportion  to  the  consciousness  of  such  robbery, — 
the  consciousness  of  having  alienated  what  of  right  belongs 
to  God  to  his  great  enemy, — must  be  the  assiduity,  the  acti- 
vity and  earnestness,  when  His  claim  as  the  only  rightful 
Master  is  recognized,  to  serve  Him  with  entire  and  unreserved 
consecration. 

The  Apostle  admits  that  in  their  former  state  they  did 
possess  a  species  of  liberty — verse  20.  "  For  when  ye  were 
the  servants  of  sin,  ye  were  free  from  righteousnesvs." 
What  a  fearful  description  of  freedom!  It  is  the  only  form 
in  which  liberty,  the  theme  of  the  patriot's  eloquence  and 
the  poet's  song,  is  not  a  blessing.  Yet  is  it  a  liberty  in 
which  men  are  abundantly  disposed  to  glory.  When  they 
feel  not  the  obligations  of  "righteousness;"  when  they 
"  break  its  bands  asunder,  and  cast  away  its  cords  from 
them,"  and  refuse  all  obedience  to  its  dictates, — they  ima- 
gine and  call  this  liberty.  They  exult  in  it,  and  invite 
others  to  a  participation  in  their  vaunted  freedom.  But  they 
are,  in  truth,  "  the  slaves  of  corruption ; "  and  glory  in  their 
shame.  The  only  way  in  which  this  freedom  can  be  enjoyed 
to  purpose  is  by  a  process  the  most  awful  to  which  the  mind 
of  a  rational  creature  can  be  subjected — a  process  of  harden- 
ing and  cauterizing,  such  as  produces  a  total  insensibility 
and  callousness  of  conscience,  which  leaves  the  mind  undis- 
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turbed  by  any  check  or  any  reproach.  This  is  the  highest 
freedom  which  sin  can  bestow,  —  the  state  in  which  her  ser- 
vice is  most  thoroughly  enjoyed.  But  surely  the  man  who 
has  come  to  this  may  well  be  said  to  be  cursed  with  liberty. 

The  Apostle  accordingly  makes  an  appeal  to  themselves 
as  to  the  comparative  desirableness  of  the  two  services,  in 
three  points  of  view; — As  to  present  enjoyment,  as  to  sub- 
sequent reflection,  and  as  to  ultimate  consequences. 

1.  As  to  present  enjoyment:  "  What  fruit  had  ye  then?" 
The  "  fruit"  of  particular  principles  is  the  conduct  which  these 
principles  produce : — The  fruit  of  a  particular  course  of  con- 
duct the  effects  which  arise  from  it — the  consequences  to 
which  it  leads.  This  is  evidently  the  meaning  here. 

He  appeals  to  themselves  whether  their  new  service  was 
not  even  now  a  happier,  more  honourable  and  more  useful 
service  than  that  in  which  they  had  before  been  engaged : 
whether  the  present  fruit  of  the  one  was  not  sweeter  and 
better  far  than  that  of  the  other,  richer  in  its  relish  and 
more  excellent  in  its  nature.  "  What  fruit !" — "Wild  grapes," 
"clusters  that  were  bitter;"  "grapes  of  gall"  Such  were 
the  fruits,  if  we  understand  the  question  as  meaning  what 
kind  of  fruit  had  ye?  But  in  another  view  it  may  strongly 
convey,  as  such  questions  often  do,  their  having  had  no 
fruit;  in  which  case  "fruit"  signifies  benefit.  And  well 
might  he  put  the  question  in  this  form.  Is  it  not  a  fair 
and  just  description  of  the  service  of  sin  which  this  Apos- 
tle elsewhere  gives,  when  he  denominates  it  "the  unfruitful 
works  of  darkness?" — It  is  true,  there  are  pleasures  in  sin. 
These  are  the  allurements  to  its  service.  These  are  the 
enticements  the  master,  to  whom  the  great  majority  of  man- 
kind yield  themselves  as  subjects,  holds  out  to  the  doing  of 
his  work;  these  the  tempting  "fruits"  he  offers.  Yet  still, 
amid  the  full  enjoyment  of  these  pleasures,  the  question 
may  still  be  emphatically  put — What  fruit  have  they?  Is 
there  any  real  solid  satisfaction  worthy  of  a  rational,  immor- 
tal, accountable  being? 

What  fruit  in  prosperity — from  the  ungodly  use  of  divine 
bounties  ?  It  is  true,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  more  thoroughly 
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a  man  can  divest  himself  of  all  the  restraints  of  moral  and 
religious  principle,  —  the  more  thoroughly  insensible  his 
conscience  becomes, — the  more  complete  will  be  his  enjoy- 
ment in  the  service  of  sin.  But  is  it  not  fearful  for  a 
reasonable  creature  to  call  that  a  relish  to  prosperity  which 
is  the  deepest  curse  with  which  humanity  can  load  itself 
— the  curse  of  moral  insensibility  ? — How  different,  how  much 
purer,  richer,  and  worthier  is  the  relish  imparted  to  pros- 
perity by  the  service  of  God !  All  that  comes  to  the  spirit- 
ual man,  the  servant  of  God,  comes  from  the  hand  of  a 
Father's  love,  and  is  enjoyed  with  his  benignant  smile  and 
blessing.  Received  with  gratitude,  it  is  used  with  cheerful- 
ness and  submission,  and  is  applied  to  purposes  approved 
by  the  Giver,  and  yielding  a  return  of  genuine  pleasure, 
superior  to  anything  in  the  entire  round  of  sensual  gratifica- 
tion. He  enjoys  this  world  best,  who  receives  it  from  God, 
uses  it  for  God,  and  enjoys  God  with  it. 

And  in  adversity, — What  fruit  of  his  service  has  the  slave 
of  sin1?  What  has  he,  when  prosperity  is  withdrawn?  Has 
the  master  whom  he  serves  any  comfort  for  him  then?  any 
stay  to  his  sinking  heart, — any  balm  for  the  woes  of  a  wound- 
ed spirit?  Will  this  master  stand  by  his  faithful  servants  as 
a  friend  in  need?  Alas!  wretched  man!  if,  having  served 
sin,  he  looks  to  sin  for  comfort !  While  prosperity  continued, 
all  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  this  master: — the  poor 
slave  was  taxed  to  the  uttermost  for  the  pampering  of  the 
"  lusts  of  the  flesh,"  and  when  these  have  got  all,  the  tyrant 
has  nothing  for  his  infatuated  and  abject  drudge  but  the  smile 
of  bitter  scorn,  or  the  stingings  of  angry  reproach.  How  dif- 
ferent in  adversity  the  condition  of  the  servant  of  God! 
The  Master  whom  he  serves  is  "  the  God  of  all  comfort."  He 
has  a  sweeter  smile  for  his  faithful  servants  in  their  distresses 
than  in  their  prosperity.  His  countenance  is  lifted  up  upon 
them  with  a  brighter  and  lovelier  radiance.  His  eye  beams 
upon  them  through  the  tear  of  sympathising  tenderness.  He 
'•  sheds  his  love  abroad  in  their  hearts."  He  gives  them 
"  everlasting  consolation  and  good  hope,"  And  in  HIMSELF 
they  still  retain  "  the  portion  of  their  inheritance  and  cup." 
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When  He  covers  their  sky  with  clouds,  He  "  paints  a  rain- 
bow on  the  storm;"  and  the  darker  the  cloud,  the  brighter 
are  the  tints  of  the  symbol  of  reconciliation  and  peace ! — 
Say,  ye  servants  of  God,  What  fruit  has  His  service  yielded 
you  in  the  season  of  sorrow1?  Has  He  been  to  you  a  "wil- 
derness and  a  land  of  drought1!"  On  the  contrary,  has  not 
His  "fruit"  in  such  seasons  above  all  others,  been  "sweet 
unto  your  taste  ? "  And  has  not  "  the  fruit  of  affliction  been 
to  take  away  sin  ? " — the  highest  and  richest  of  all  profit,  the 
profit  which  your  divine  Master  and  Father  intends  you 
should  reap  from  all  your  trials.* 

Such  is  the  fruit  which  the  Apostle  here  ascribes  to  this 
service  generally — "  Ye  have  your  fruit  unto  holiness."  This 
expression  looks  as  if  the  Apostle  were  rather  speaking  of 
the  practical  results  of  the  principles  of  each  service  rather 
than  of  the  enjoyment  resulting  from  the  services  themselves. 
But  the  two  are  inseparably  united.  "Fruit  unto  holiness" 
is  fruit  unto  happiness :  and  it  is  the  holiness  of  the  fruit 
produced  in  the  service  of  God  that  renders  it  productive 
of  happiness — happiness  like  to  that  of  God  himself. 

2.  There  is  a  contrast  as  to  subsequent  reflection.  The 
.service  of  sin  is  a  service  of  which  all  who  ever  come  to  see 
it  aright  are  ashamed^ — a  feeling  which  can  never  have 
place  as  to  the  service  of  God — except  indeed  the  shame  of 
having  so  imperfectly  fulfilled  its  duties. 

They  are  ashamed  of  their  folly.  0  there  is  no  folly,  no 
infatuation,  like  that  which  prefers  the  service  of  sin  to  the 
service  of  God !  It  is  the  preference  of  degradation  to  hem- 
cm- ;  of  abject  vileness  to  the  highest  dignity  of  a  created 
nature ;  of  the  most  miserable  of  slaveries  to  the  most  blessed 
of  liberties ;  of  earth  to  heaven ;  of  time  to  eternity ;  of  Sa- 
tan to  God ! 

They  are  ashamed  of  their  ingratitude.  When  they  think 
of  God  as  the  God  of  infinite  goodness ;  the  eternal  Source 
of  every  joy,  who  made  men  all  that  they  are  except  in  sin- 
fulness  ;  who  gives  them  all  they  have,  and  "  has  not  spared 

*  lk-b.  xii.  8—11.  t  Ezek.  xxxvi.  31,  32;  xvi.  62,  63. 
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his  own  Son,"  and  offers  them  in  his  name  all  the  blessing 
of  His  love,  "fulness  of  joy  and  pleasures  for  evermore;" 
and  feel  aright  their  obligations  to  Him, — they  look  back  with 
shame  and  bitter  self-reproach  on  the  vileness  of  that  ingra- 
titude which  their  previous  course  involved.  They  blush  for 
their  unthankfulness ;  for  the  baseness  of  having  lived  in 
rebellion  against  rich  and  unmerited  kindness ;  and  especially 
of  having  slighted  the  mercy  of  Him  who  was  ever  stretching 
to  them  the  arms  of  His  grace,  and  complaining  that  they 
would  not  come  to  Him  that  they  might  have  life. 

3.  The  services  are  contrasted  in  their  ultimate  conse- 
quences— their  respective  "ends:" — verses  21,22.  "What  fruit 
had  ye  then  in  those  things  whereof  ye  are  now  ashamed] 
for  the  end  of  those  things  is  death.  But  now  being  made 
free  from  sin,  and  become  servants  to  God,  ye  have  your  fruit 
unto  holiness,  and  the  end  everlasting  life."  Death  and  life 
cannot  be  consistently  understood  otherwise  here  than  as 
signifying  the  final  state  or  condition,  respectively,  of  the 
"  servants  of  sin"  and  the  "  servants  of  God."  "Death"  is  the 
END  of  the  one ;  "  life"  of  the  other.  If  ever  a  period  were  to 
arrive  when  the  death  should  be  followed  by  life,  the  declara- 
tion here  would  cease  to  be  true :  the  end  or  final  condition 
would  be  life  not  death.*  0  how  different  the  ends  of  the 
two  services!  The  one  closes  in  eternal  confirmation  in  sin, 
— alienation  from  God, — a  sense  of  His  wrath, — and  conse- 
quent misery ;  the  other  in  eternal  confirmation  in  perfected 
holiness, — spotless  likeness  to  God, — communion  with  Him, 
the  enjoyment  of  His  love,  unmarred  and  uninterrupted  by 
sin, — and  consequent  happiness, — happiness  without  alloy, 
without  abatement,  and  without  cessation. 

But  while  such  are  the  ends,  respectively,  of  the  two  ser- 
vices, there  is  one  marked  difference  between  them.  The 
one  is  WAGES — a  merited  reward — the  other  A  GIFT — a  gra- 
tuitous bestowment — "  FOR  THE  WAGES  OF  SIN  is  DEATH  :  BUT 
THE  GIFT  OF  GOD  IS  ETERNAL  LIFE  THROUGH  JfiSUS  CHRIST 
OUR  LORD." 

*  Compare  Lect.  xxiv.  p.  9.  and  John  iii.  36. 
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"  Know  ye  not,  brethren,  (for  I  speak  to  them  that  know  the  law,)  how  that 
the  law  hath  dominion  over  a  man  as  long  as  he  liveth  ?  For  the  woman 
which  hath  an  husband  is  bound  by  the  law  to  her  husband  so  long  as  he  liveth  i 
bnt  if  the  husband  be  dead,  she  is  loosed  from  the  law  of  her  husband.  So  then 
if,  while  her  husband  liveth,  she  be  married  to  another  man,  she  shall  be  called 
an  adulteress :  but  if  her  husband  be  dead,  she  is  free  from  that  law ;  so  that  she 
is  no  adulteress,  though  she  be  married  to  another  man.  Wherefore,  my  brethren, 
ye  also  are  become  dead  to  the  law  by  the  body  of  Christ ;  that  ye  should  be 
married  to  another,  even  to  him  who  is  raised  from  the  dead,  that  we  should 
bring  forth  fruit  unto  God.  For  when  we  were  in  the  flesh,  the  motions  of  sins, 
which  were  by  the  law,  did  work  in  our  members  to  bring  forth  fruit  unto  death. 
But  now  we  are  delivered  from  the  law,  that  being  dead  wherein  we  were  held ; 
that  we  should  serve  in  newness  of  spirit,  and  not  in  the  oldness  of  the  letter." 

THE  Apostle  is  by  not  a  few  interpreters  understood  as 
speaking  in  these  verses  of  the  freedom  of  the  Jews  from  the 
ceremonial  law  of  Moses  in  consequence  of  the  coming  of 
Christ.  But  this  seems  to  me  quite  a  mistake.  That  it  is 
not  of  the  ceremonial  but  of  the  moral  law  the  Apostle  speaks, 
and  that  in  his  reasoning  he  has  in  view  not  the  state  of  the 
Jews  only,  but  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  alike  as  believing  sin- 
ners, will  appear  from  the  following  considerations : — 

1.  In  the  previous  part  of  the  Epistle,  through  the  whole 
of  the  argument  on  justification,  the  reference,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  evidently  to  the  moral  law; — not  exclusively  indeed,  but 
principally;  the  object  of  the  Apostle  being  to  set  aside 
works  of  every  kind  from  having  any  thing  to  do  in  regard 
to  the  ground  of  acceptance  with  God.  He  refers  to  both, 
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but  especially  to  that  law  which  changes  not;  which  was 
the  rule  of  duty  from  the  beginning;  and  perfect  personal 
obedience  to  which  was  the  original  and  natural  condition 
of  life  to  man.* 

2.  What  is.  in  this  very  chapter,  affirmed  of  the  Law  as 
to  its  effects,  shows  clearly  that  it  is  of  the  moral  law  the 
Apostle  speaks.      Thus  (v.  7.)  "What  shall  we  say   then? 
Is  the  law  sin?     God  forbid.     Nay,  I  had  not  known  sin, 
but  by  the  law:  for  I  had  not  known  lust,  except  the  law 
had  said,  Thou  shalt  not  covet."     It  is  by  the  moral  law,  as 
requiring   perfect   obedience,   that   the   knowledge  of  sin  is 
brought  to  the  mind  and  conscience.      It  was  the  view  of 
the  spirituality  and  extent  of  this  law  that  discovered  to  the 
Apostle  the  measure  of  his  guilt,  and  "  slew  "  his  legal  hopes. 

3.  If  by  being  "dead  to  the  law"  the  Apostle  meant  being 
delivered  from  the  ceremonial  law,  it  would  unavoidably  fol- 
low, that   none  who  were   formerly  under  that  law,   could 
have  any  connexion  with  Christ,  or  could  serve  God  at  all 
"  in   newness  of  spirit."     And   further, — if  the   entire   re- 
nunciation of  the    obligation  and   observance  of  the  cere- 
monial   law    was    indispensable    to    their    being    "  married 
to   Christ "  and   to   their  "  bringing  forth  fruit  unto  God," 
it    will   not    be   easy,  on    any    principle,   to    vindicate   the 
Apostle  and  his  associates  from  the  charge  of  very  incon- 
sistent duplicity  in   their   conduct   to   the    believing   Jews. 
These  believing  Jews  were  "  zealous  of  the  law."    Paul  him- 
self continued  an  observer  of  it,  at  least  in  many  things,  in 
conformity  to  Jewish  custom  and  prejudice,  even  although  he 
felt  his  own  liberty.     But  if  we  consider  him  as  in  this  pas- 
sage directly  establishing  not  merely  the  freedom  of  the  Jews 
from  the  observance  of  the  ceremonial  law,  but  even  the  in- 
consistency and  incompatibility  of  such  observance  with  their 
being  "  married  to  Christ," — his  conduct  when  he  afterwards 
visited    Jerusalem,t    seems  to    lay   him    open    to  a   charge 

*  See  in  evidence  of  this — chap.  ii.  12 — 16.  Also  the  latter  part  of 
the  same  chapter,  in  which  all  the  enumerated  transgressions  are  of  a 
moral  nature— chap.  ii.  17—24;  iii.  19,  20,  31 ;  v.  13,  20. 

t  Acts  xxi.  20—26. 
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worse  even  than  that  of  hypocrisy, — the  charge  of  misleading 
men  by  an  example  opposed  to  his  explicit  instructions,  into 
a  course  such  as,  on  this  supposition,  was  not  compatible  with 
their  salvation.  For  he  surely  who  was  "  zealous  of  the  Law  " 
could  not  be  "  married  to  Christ,"  if  conscious  freedom  from 
all  obligation  to  observe  it  was  essential  to  this  union.  It 
will  not  remove  this  difficulty  to  say,  that  he  means  freedom 
from  the  ceremonial  law  as  the  condition  of  life;  inasmuch 
as  subjection  to  that  law  never  was  the  condition  of  life. 

He  addresses  such  as  "  knew  the  law"  He  may  mean  all 
to  whom  the  Epistle  was  written.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
limit  the  expression  to  the  Jewish  believers.  Yet  it  is  likely 
that  the  Jewish  believers  were  especially  in  the  Apostle's 
eye ;  and  he  may  be  considered  as  appealing,  when  he  made 
use  of  this  illustration,  to  those  Jews  who  were  amongst 
the  believers  at  Rome,  to  explain  and  confirm  it  to  their 
brethren. — He  puts  the  question  (v.  1)  "  Know  ye  not, 
how  that  the  law  hath  dominion  over  a  man  as  long  as  he 
liveth?"  Some  insist  that  the  pronoun  it  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  he;*  conceiving  the  reference  to  be  to  the  law.  This 
is  in  order  to  render  the  comparison  employed  more  exact 
— verses  2,  3.  "  For  the  woman  which  hath  an  husband  is 
bound  by  the  law  to  her  husband  so  long  as  he  liveth;  but 
if  the  husband  be  dead,  she  is  loosed  from  the  law  of  her 
husband.  So  then  if,  while  her  husband  liveth,  she  be 
married  to  another  man,  she  shall  be  called  an  adulteress: 
but  if  her  husband  be  dead,  she  is  free  from  that  law ;  so  that 
she  is  no  adulteress,  though  she  be  married  to  another  man :" — 
as  the  woman  is  thus  freed  by  the  death  of  him  to  whom  she 
was  married ;  so  believers  are  freed  by  the  death  or  cessation 
of  that  to  which  they,  in  the  figure,  were  married — freed 
from  the  Law  by  the  death  of  the  Law.  But  this,  however 
natural  it  may  at  first  view  seem,  does  not  accord  with  the 
current  phraseology  of  the  Apostle,  in  which  it  is  the  believer 
that  is  represented  as  dying — dying  in  and  with  Christ,  and 


*  Tbe  Greek  will  bear  either  rendering,  the  pronoun  not  being  ex- 
pressed.— Ei>. 
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so  obtaining  the  deliverance  in  question.*  The  sixth  verse 
appeai-s  like  an  exception  to  this,  and  favourable  to  the  view 
just  given  of  the  Law,  as  being,  in  the  figure,  the  party  that 
dies :  "  we  are  delivered  from  the  law,  that  being  dead  wherein 
we  were  held."  But  the  decided  preponderance  of  authority 
of  the  versions  and  MSS.  is  in  favour  of  another  reading,  in 
which  there  is  but  one  letter  of  difference  :t — "  being  dead, 
we  are  delivered  from  the  law,  by  which  we  were  held." 

It  is  quite  needless  to  enlarge  on  the  explanation  of  the 
case  adduced  for  comparison  in  the  second  and  third  verses. 
It  is  sufficiently  understood  by  all.  The  declaration  of  course 
must  be  taken  in  harmony  with  previously  specified  and  ad- 
mitted exceptions.  There  is  at  least  one  case  in  which  the 
marriage  bond  is  dissolved,  short  of  death.;}:  But  the  Apostle 
takes  the  general  law,  that  the  union  is  for  life.  It  is  not 
at  all  the  case  itself  but  the  comparison  that  stands  in  need 
of  illustration. — Verse  4.  "  Wherefore,  my  brethren,  ye  also 
are  become  dead  to  the  law  by  the  body  of  Christ;  that  ye 
should  be  married  to  another,  even  to  him  who  is  raised  from 
the  dead,  that  we  should  bring  forth  fruit  unto  God." 

This  verse  brings  before  us  a  variety  of  topics — The  be- 
liever's former  connexion  with  the  Law: — the  dissolution  of 
that  connexion,  with  the  means  of  it : — his  new  relation  to 
Christ: — the  consistency  of  this  new  connexion  with  the 
rights  and  claims  of  the  first  husband : — the  blessed  effects  of 
the  new  connexion  contrasted  with  the  miserable  fruits  of  the 
old : — and  the  connexion  between  the  change  of  state  and 
the  change  of  character. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  relation  which  every  man,  as  a, 
subject  of  God's  moral  government,  sustains  to  the  Law, 
we  have  had  occasion  to  say  so  much,  that  it  is  quite  un- 
necessary to  enlarge  upon  it.  Its  claim  is  thus  briefly  ex- 

*  Chap.  vi.  7,  8. 

f  avafaiffrts  instead  of  a.voSKi'tHTtt.  "The  latter,"  says  Alford, 
"cannot  even  be  brought  into  discussion,  as  it  appears  to  be  only  a 
conjecture  of  Beza's  arising  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  text." — 
ED. 

\  Matt.  xix.  3—9. 
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pressed  in  a  subsequent  chapter : — "  That  the  man  which 
doeth  those  things  shall  live  by  them."*  Considered  in 
the  figurative  capacity  of  a  husband,  it  had  a  right  to 
full  and  implicit  subjection.  In  requiring  sinless  obedi- 
ence it  required  no  more  than  what  was  its  due ;  and  it  justly 
threatened  a  curse  for  every  trespass.t  To  be  thus  related  to 
the  Law,  then,  means  to  be  bound  to  perfect  obedience  as 
the  sole  condition  of  life.  But  alas! — they,  as  well  as  all 
mankind,  had  failed  of  this  obedience.  They  had  violated 
the  authority  of  this  first  husband;  they  had  abused  his 
rights,  and  resisted  his  claims,  and  had  thus  exposed  them- 
selves to  the  fatal  consequences  of  his  just  denunciations. 
Being  "  married  to  the  law,"  therefore,  means  being  under 
authority  which  is  righteous,  and  which  cannot  cease, — 
authority  which  we  have  violated,  and  of  which  the  violation 
has  exposed  us  to  wrath. — Yet,  miserable  as  this  state  is, 
men  in  general  are  insensible  of  it.  They  still  show  attach- 
ment to  the  Law,  like  that  of  a  wife  to  her  husband; — not 
the  attachment  of  obedience,  but  attachment  despite  their 
^obedience ;  and  place,  as  a  wife  does  on  her  husband,  in- 
fatuated dependence  upon  it  for  their  safety  and  well-being. 
This  is  our  strong  delusion ;  that  we  persist  in  looking  for  life 
from  one  who  has  peremptorily  and  inexorably  pronounced 
upon  us  the  doom  of  death.  As  God  of  old  said  to  Eve, 
"  Thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy  husband,"  so  it  is  with  the  sin- 
ner as  to  the  Law.  He  cleaves  to  it.  He  persists  in  looking 
to  it  for  safety,  while  it  continues  incessantly  repeating  the 
same  language  of  condemnation  and  curse. 

The  dissolution  of  such  connexion  with  the  Law  consists 
of  course  in  the  sinner's  deliverance  from  the  obligation  to 
perfect  personal  obedience  as  the  sole  condition  of  life,  and 
from  the  curse  attending  disobedience.  The  question  is, 
When  and  how  does  this  deliverance  take  place?  The 
answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  words  —  "The  law  hath 
dominion  over  a  man  as  long  as  he  liveth."  .  .  .  "Ye  are 
become  dead  to  the  law."  Here  is  the  decease  of  one  of 

*  Rom.  x.  5.  t  Gal-  5ii-  10- 
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the  parties,  by  which  the  union  is  dissolved.  What  is 
tit  is  decease  or  death?  I  have  no  hesitation  on  the  point. 
It  refers  to  what  we  have  had  occasion  to  speak  of  particu- 
larly on  the  7th  and  8th  verses  of  the  sixth  chapter — the 
death  of  the  believer  with  or  in  Christ.  Christ's  death,  we 
then  showed  you,  is  considered  as  virtually  his.  He  dies  in 
Christ;  and  by  his  dying  in  Christ  his  connexion  with  the 
Law  is  dissolved.  This  is  the  evident  import  of  the  phrase 
in  verse  fourth- — "Ye  are  become  dead  to  the  law  by  the  body 
of  Christ" — that  is,  by  "Christ  crucified"  The  death  of 
Jesus  being  the  curse  of  the  law  borne  in  their  stead,  sets 
them  free  from  the  possibility  of  its  coming  upon  them.* 
Thus  the  effects,  as  it  were,  of  the  first  husband's  displeasure 
cannot  reach  them. 

Nor  is  the  meaning  only  that  the  curse  of  the  Law  is 
removed :  but  by  "  the  body  of  Christ " — the  confidence  of 
the  sinner  in  the  Law,  his  dependence  upon  it,  is  destroyed. 
Whenever  he  knows  "Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified,"  his 
connexion  with  it,  as  a  condition  of  life,  is  for  ever  done 
away,  as  effectually  as  the  relation  between  husband  and 
wife  is  dissolved  by  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties. 

He  is  then  "married  to  another,  even  to  him  who  is  rained 
from  the  dead,  that  he  should  bring  forth  fruit  unto  God." 
This  expresses  the  union  of  the  believer  with  Jesus,  his  sub- 
jection to  Him,  his  dependence  on  Him,  his  blessedness  in 
Him.t  To  this  new  husband  all  believers  are  subject."^  They 
feel  his  authority  as  the  authority  at  once  of  rightful  claim 
and  of  tender  affection.  They  delight  in  obeying  him  who 
loves  them.- — On  him,  too,  they  now  depend.  Having  re- 
nounced dependence  on  the  Law,  they  now  rest  for  all  the 
happiness  they  desire  and  need,  for  time  and  for  eternity,  on 
Jesus  alone.  And  in  Him,  their  new  Husband,  they  are 
truly  blessed.  He  smiles  upon  them,  and  enriches  them 
with  a  dowry  of  precious  spiritual  treasures. 

*  Gal.  iii.  13. 

t  The  comparison  is  not  infrequent.     Eph.  v.  30 — 32;  John  iii.  29; 
Rev.  xxi.  2. 
J  Eph.  v.  22,  &c. 
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This  connexion,  being  with  "  him  who  is  raised  from  the 
dead,"  is  indissoluble  and  everlasting*  This  husband  never 
dies ;  nor  do  they  ever  die  to  whom  he  stands  thus  related. 
When  the  connexion  with  the  Law  is  dissolved,  it  is  dis- 
solved/or ever;  when  the  connexion  with  Christ  is  formed, 
it  is  formed  for  ever.  "Joined  to  the  Lord,  they  are  one 
spirit;"  and  the  spiritual  union  is  lasting  as  eternity. 

It  is  important  to  remember,  that  this  new  connexion  is  in 
perfect  consistency  with  all  the  rights  and  claims  of  the  first 
husband.  These  claims  were  altogether  just  and  honourable, 
and  had  a  right  to  be  fully  implemented.  The  believer  has 
not  satisfied  them  in  his  own  person ;  but  his  Substitute  has 
rendered  the  obedience  which  he  owed,  and  borne  the  penalty 
which  he  deserved;  by  which  the  Law  has  been  "magnified 
and  made  honourable."  Hence  the  Law's  claims  upon  him 
for  the  condition  of  life  cease  as  completely  as  the  claims  of 
a  husband  when  dead  on  the  subjection  of  the  surviving 
wife,  and  on  her  remaining  his  alone.  It  is  thus  "  by  the 
body  of  Christ" — by  his  sufferings  endured  in  the  "body 
that  was  prepared  for  him,"  that  the  relation  between  be- 
lievers and  the  Law  is  dissolved,  in  a  manner  fully  honour- 
able to  all  the  just  demands  of  the  latter; — without  any 
compromise  of  them  whatever. — In  this  (to  drop  the  meta- 
phor) is  the  glory  of  the  Gospel,  that  the  salvation  which 
it  reveals  through  union  with  Christ  is  in  full  consistency 
with  all  the  perfect  requirements  and  unrepealable  sanctions 
of  the  Law. 

The  nature  of  the  figure,  and  the  Apostle's  modes  of  ex- 
pression, teach  us  further,  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  dis- 
solution of  all  connexion  with  the  Law,  in  order  to  a  sinner's 
being  joined  to  Christ.t  The  two  connexions  cannot  subsist 
together.  The  sinner  who  is  joined  to  Christ  must  die  com- 
pletely to  the  Law.  While  he  retains  any  connexion  with 
it,  in  the  way  of  seeking  or  expecting  life  from  it,  he  is  not 
united  to  Christ.  The  declaration  of  God  that  sinners  must 
be  saved  by  union  to  Jesus  alone  is  as  peremptory  as  the 

*  Chap.  vi.  9.  t  Verses  2,  3. 
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command,  "Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery."  Let  those 
who  profess  to  be  united  to  him  remember  this,  and  beware 
of  all  returning  to  and  dependence  upon  the  Law.  As  the 
worship  of  idols  was  styled  adultery,  when  practised  of  old  by 
that  people  whom  Jehovah  had  espoused  to  himself — so  all 
such  connexion  with  the  Law  is  adultery  against  Christ,  un- 
faithfulness to  our  divine  Husband.  Every  secret  hankering 
after  dependence  on  the  Law  is  infidelity  to  HIM.  He  must 
be  "  all  our  salvation,  and  all  our  desire." 

Let  no  one  wilfully  and  perversely  misunderstand  what 
has  been  said,  as  if  we  were  pleading  for  the  emancipation  of 
believers  from  all  subjection  to  the  Law  as  the  rule  of  their 
life.  No.  The  obligation  of  the  Law  as  the  rule  of  life 
remains  immutable.* 

Accordingly,  what  are  the  blessed  design  and  effect  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  connexion  with  the  Law,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  union  with  Christ1?  They  are  the  "  bringing 
forth  fruit  unto  God" — fruit  such  as  God  requires  and  ap- 
proves,— fruit  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  his  Name.  The 
fruit  meant  is  the  fruit,  no  doubt,  of  holy  obedience  and 
service.t  But  the  peculiar  figure  used  seems  to  suggest  the 
idea,  that  such  fruit  is  as  naturally  the  effect  of  the  union 
of  the  believer  to  Christ  as  the  fruit  of  the  womb  is  the 
expected  result  of  the  marriage  relation.  The  expression 
forcibly  implies,  that  no  fruit  truly  good  and  acceptable  in 
the  sight  of  God  had  been  or  could  be  produced  while  the 
former  connexion  continued.  And  this  sentiment  is  strongly 
expressed  in  the  verses  which  follow. 

Verse  5.  "  For  when  we  were  in  the  flesh,  the  motions  of 
sins,  which  were  by  the  law,  did  work  in  our  members  to 
bring  forth  fruit  unto  death."  The  phrase  "in  the  flesh"  we 
shall  have  before  us  in  subsequent  parts  of  the  Epistle,  in 
which  its  explanation  will  be  particularly  necessary.  It 
evidently  cannot  here  mean  being  under  the  carnal  Mosaic 
economy :  for  assuredly  it  is  not  true,  that  they  who  were 
under  that  economy  could  not,  in  consequence  of  it,  bring 

*  Chap.  iii.  31;  1  Cor.  ix.  21,  &c.  f  Chap.  vi.  22. 
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forth  any  fruit  unto  God,  but  only  unto  death.*  It  signifies 
being  under  the  dominion  of  corrupt  nature — of  "the  old 
man  with  his  deceitful  lusts." 

"  The  motions  or  affections  of  sins  which  were  by  the  law" 
is  a  mode  of  expression  which  I  ain  unable  otherwise  to 
understand  than  as  expressing  the  excitation  which  the  evil 
desires  of  the  heart  derived  from  the  very  prohibition  of 
their  indulgence.  The  pride  of  the  heart  does  not  relish 
restraint.  It  is  gratified  in  overleaping  boundaries  and 
opposing  authority.  It  likes  to  have  its  own  way;  and  the 
very  attempt  to  counteract  it  only  provokes  it  to  resistance. 
Thus,  the  very  prohibition  of  evil  becomes,  through  the  power 
of  corruption,  an  excitement  to  the  commission  of  it.  For- 
bidden  fruit  has  been,  ever  since  the  first  sin,  proverbially 
tempting.  This  is  no  disparagement  to  the  Law.  It  is 
perfect.  It  is  "  holy  and  just  and  good."  The  disparagement 
is  to  the  nature  that  is  so  opposed  to  it.  If  the  nature  were 
right,  instead  of  being  fretted  by  its  prohibitions,  and  stirred 
up  by  the  very  restraint  to  disobey  them — it  would  hate 
what  the  Law  forbids,  and  delight  in  what  the  Law  enjoins. 
It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  Gospel,  that  by  the  collision 
of  its  holy  and  humbling  principles  with  the  corruption  and 
pride  of  the  human  heart,  it  has  been  the  innocent  occasion 
of  evils.  It  is  the  glory  both  of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel 
that  they  are  thus  opposed  to  human  depravity. 

"  The  motions,  affections,  or  likings  of  sins,  which  were  by 
the  law,  did  work  in  our  members" — influencing  the  dispo- 
sitions of  the  mind,  and  through  them  the  members  of  the 
body  to  action;  and  of  this  the  "fruit"  was  sin — and  all  sin 
is  "  unto  death."-)-  They  who  are  "  under  the  law  are  in  the 
flesh;"  and  while  in  this  state,  however  specious  and  exter- 
nally fair  the  appearances  which  they  may  assume,  they  can 
bring  forth  no  fruit  but  "unto  death."  All  is  secretly  devoid 
of  that  only  principle  from  which  any  acceptable  service  can 
spring — "faith  working  by  love."  There  is  no  true  fruit 
unto  God  produced  till  the  connexion  with  the  Law  has  been 

*  See  for  its  meaning  verses  14,  18,  and  chap.  viii.  5 — 8. 

•j-  See  chap.  vi.  21,  23;  James  i.  13 — 15. 
II.  G 
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dissolved,  and  that  Avith  Christ  has  been  funned — verse  6. 
"  But  now  we  are  delivered  from  the  law,  that  being  dead 
wherein  we  were  held;  that  we  should  serve  in  newness  <n 
spirit,  and  not  in  the  oldness  of  the  letter." 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  proper  translation  of  this 
verse : — "  But  now,  being  dead,  we  are  delivered  from  the 
law,  whereby  we  were  held."  The  sense,  indeed,  is  much 
the  same,  which  way  soever  we  take  the  explanation  of  the 
figure ;  whether  we  be  dead  to  the  Law,  or  the  Law  dead  to 
us.  The  general  idea  is  the  dissolution  of  the  connexion  by 
the  death  of  one  of  the  parties : — and  the  end  is — "  That  we 
should  serve  in  newness  of  spirit,  and  not  in  the  oldness  of 
the  letter." 

This  is  the  divine  design — and  this  the  invariable  conse- 
quence. By  serving  "  in  the  oldness  of  the  letter"  some 
would  have  us  understand  serving  according  to  the  outward 
literal  obedience  which  the  Law  of  old  required.  But  we 
cannot  admit  the  assumption  that  at  any  time,  under  any 
dispensation,  the  Law  of  God  did  require,  as  satisfactory  to 
God,  obedience  that  was  merely  external  and  independent  of 
the  heart.  The  Law  of  God  has  always  been,  in  the  very 
letter  of  it — "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind ;  and 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself." 

For  understanding  the  words,  let  me  refer  you  to  2  Cor. 
iii.  6 — 8 :  "  Who  also  hath  made  us  able  ministers  of  the 
new  testament ;  not  of  the  letter,  but  of  the  spirit :  for  the 
letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life.  But  if  the  minis- 
tration of  death,  written  and  engraven  in  stones,  was  glo- 
rious, so  that  the  children  of  Israel  could  not  stedfastly 
behold  the  face  of  Moses  for  the  glory  of  his  countenance ; 
which  glory  was  to  be  done  away:  how  shall  not  the 
ministration  of  the  Spirit  be  rather  glorious?"  Although 
the  ceremonial  part  of  the  Law  could  not  "give  life,"  yet 
neither  could  it,  with  propriety,  be  said  "  to  &JU."  It 
rather  pointed  out  the  way  of  life.  But  the  moral  law, 
"  written  and  engraven  on  stones,"  was  "  the  ministration  of 
deatli."  Tkis  letter  /rilled;  and  it  shut  up  the  sinner  in 
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despair,  giving  him  no  hope.  The  letter,  or  writing,  in  the 
passage  before  us,  appears  to  have  the  same  meaning. — To 
"  serve  in.  the  oldness  of  the  letter,"  will  therefore  mean 
such  a  service  as  a  sinner  may  attempt  to  render  while 
"  under  the  law,"  and  without  the  Spirit :  such  as  he  might 
render  under  the  influence  of  the  authority,  light,  and  terror 
of  the  Law,  while  himself  yet  "in  the  flesh."  The  fears  of  the 
Law,  uniting  with  the  pride  of  self-righteousness,  may  set  a 
poor  sinner  to  work ;  and  may  produce  considerable  outward 
conformity  of  behaviour  to  the  precepts  of  the  Law;  whilst 
there  is  no  true  principle  of  godliness  within ;  nothing  but  a 
carnal,  selfish,  proud,  self-righteous  disposition, — a  fear  of 
punishment,  but  a  love  of  sin  and  a  hatred  of  God.  There 
may  be  much  in  the  eyes  of  men  that  is  amiable;  while  in 
the  sight  of  God  all  the  service  is  rendered  in  the  "oldness  of 
the  letter" — under  the  influence  of  the  principles  of  the  old 
nature. — Opposed  to  the  "oldness  of  the  letter"  is  "newness 
of  spirit"  To  serve  God  in  "newness  of  spirit"  is  to  serve 
him  in  sincerity,  under  the  influence  of  those  principles  and 
views  and  dispositions  which  constitute  a  mind  renewed  by 
the  Spirit  of  God.  There  is  a  correspondence  of  phraseology 
to  that  of  the  ancient  promise — "  A  new  heart  also  will  I 
give  you,  and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within  you;  and  I  will 
take  away  the  stony  heart  out  of  your  flesh,  and  I  will  give 
you  an  heart  of  flesh."*  The  serving  of  God  in  "newness  of 
spirit"  is  serving  him  from  the  impulse  of  those  new  principles 
which  are  thus  divinely  introduced  into  the  soul.  The  first 
and  leading  distinction  of  this  service  from  the  other  is,  that 
it  is  not  rendered  with  a  view  to  acceptance,  but  from  having 
found  it.  It  is  service  from  the  principle  of  holy  thankful 
love;  from  a  supreme  and  fervent  desire  to  please  and  honour 
God,  on  account  of  all  that  he  is,  and  of  all  that  by  Jesus 
Christ  he  hath  done.  It  is  service  performed  in  humility, 
under  the  influence,  not  of  self-righteous  pride,  but  of  deep 
self-abasement  and  a  sense  of  utter  unworthiness, — a  dispo- 
sition to  say,  "  We  are  unprofitable  servants."  t 

*  Ezek.  xxxvi.  26.  t  Comp.  Phil.  iii.  3—14. 
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"What  shall  we  say  then?  Is  the  law  sin?  God  forbid.  Nay,  I  bad  not 
known  sin,  but  by  the  law  for  I  had  not  known  lust,  except  the  law  had  said, 
Thou  shall  not  covet.  But  sin,  taking  occasion  by  the  commandjnent,  wrought 
in  me  all  manner  of  concupiscence.  For  without  the  law  sin  was  dead.  For  I 
was  alive  without  the  law  once;  but  when  the  commandment  came,  sin  revived, 
and  I  died.  And  the  commandment,  which  was  ordained  to  life,  I  found  to  be 
unto  death.  For  sin,  taking  occasion  by  the  commandment,  deceived  me,  and 
by  it  slew  me.  Wherefore  the  law  is  holy,  and  the  commandment  holy,  and 
just,  and  good.  Was  then  that  which  is  good  made  death  unto  me?  God  for- 
bid. But  sin,  that  it  might  appear  sin,  working  death  in  me  by  that  which  is 
good ;  that  sin  by  the  commandment  might  become  exceeding  sinful." 

WE  often  learn  the  exact  import  of  a  writer's  phraseology, 
from  the  objections  which  he  supposes  may  be  made  to  his 
statements.  The  observation  is,  in  different  instances,  exem- 
plified in  this  Epistle.  Of  these  instances  we  have  one  be- 
fore us.  The  Apostle  had  just  spoken  of  the  "motions  of 
sins  which  were  by  the  law."  We  explained  this  as  mean- 
ing the  excitement  derived  by  the  evil  affections  of  the 
heart,  or  its  likings  to  sin,  from  the  very  prohibition  of  it 
by  the  Law.  And  that  this  is  the  meaning  appears  from  its 
so  naturally  suggesting  the  question  which  immediately  fol- 
lows in  verse  seventh — "  What  shall  we  then  say  1  Is  the 
law  sin  ? "  Is  it  in  itself  sinful,  or  has  it  in  its  own  nature 
any  thing  tending  to  produce  or  lead  to  sin?  This  were  a 
most  injurious  imputation.  The  Apostle  therefore  proceeds 
to  vindicate  the  Law  from  any  such  foul  aspersion.  Accord- 
ing to  his  usual  manner,  lie  first  reprobates  it  with  indig- 
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nant  abhorrence — "God  forbid;"  and  then  silences  the  sup- 
posed objector  by  his  own  experience, — that  experience,  at 
the  same  time,  evidently  involving  general  principles.  The 
Apostle  cannot  mean  that  he  would  have  been  entirely  un- 
acquainted with  sin,  and  unconscious  of  guilt  but  for  the 
written  Law.  He  had  intimated  the  contrary.*  But  since 
the  conscience  partakes  of  the  depravity  of  our  fallen  nature, 
and  is  liable  to  perversion,  and  bias,  and  error,  by  circum- 
stances that  operate  with  seductive  or  intimidating  influ- 
ence, it  may  be  granted  that  without  the  written  law  the 
knowledge  of  duty,  and  consequently  "  the  knowledge  of  sin," 
would  be  extremely  imperfect  and  erroneous.  But  alas !  even 
with  the  written  law,  a  man's  knowledge  of  sin  may  be 
most  defective  and  mistaken,  and  the  convictions  of  it  in 
his  conscience  sadly  general  and  feeble ; — because,  with  the 
writing  in  his  hands,  he  may  have  no  just  conception  in  his 
mind  of  the  full  extent  and  spirituality  of  its  requisitions. 
Such,  according  to  his  own  account  of  his  experience,  had 
been  the  case  with  Paul.  Thou  shali  not  covet"  had  all  along 
stood  in  the  Statute  Book,  and  held  a  place  even  in  "the 
tables  of  the  covenant : "  yet  long  had  he  lived  without  any 
thought  of  the  heart-searching  nature  of  the  divine  pre- 
cepts— -this  as  well  as  others. 

There  are  two  remarks  which  I  wish  to  make  in  regard  to 
the  phraseology  of  the  entire  passage  before  going  into  its 
details : — 

1.  Our  translators  have  used,   for  the  sake  of  variety, 
diverse   words  for  the  same  thing,  "  lust"  "  covet"  ''  concu- 
l>i*-Knce"\     This  may  seem   of  little  moment;   and   yet   I 
apprehend,  it  very  considerably  injures  the  simplicity  and 
beauty  of  the  illustration  and  argument : — 

2.  You  will  observe  that  the  Apostle  speaks  of  "  the  law"^ 
and  "the  commandment" §  as  if  they  were  distinct.^     I  was 
once  of  opinion  that  this  was  designed  merely  for  greater  force 
and  emphasis — "the  law  and  the  commandment"  meaning 


*  Chap.  ii.  14.  15.  f  Verses  7,  8.  J 

§  £»rox«.  ||  Verse  12. 
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the  same  thing.  I  am  now  satisfied  it  is  otherwise;  and 
that,  while  "the  laic"  is  the  moral  law  generally,  "the  com- 
mandment" means  that  particular  precept  which  he  here 
specifies  as  having  been  the  means  of  opening  his  mind  to 
a  proper  view  of  the  Law's  spirituality. 

I  would  add  to  these  remarks  a  third :  namely,  that  the 
division  of  verses  eighth  to  the  tenth  greatly  mars  the  force 
of  a  contrast  which  is  there  drawn  by  the  Apostle  between 
his  previous  and  his  subsequent  views,  impressions,  and 
hopes,  regarding  himself.  The  latter  part  of  verse  eighth 
should  be  taken  with  verse  ninth  thus — "  For  without  the 
law  sin  is  dead ;  and  without  the  law  I  was  formerly  alive : 
but  this  commandment  coming,  sin  came  to  life,  and  I  died." 
This  makes  the  antithesis  simple  and  complete ;  and  the  ren- 
dering is  more  literal :  the  two  fors  are  not  in  the  original ; 
the  latter  is  simply  and;  a  second  for  is  not  natural,  and 
spoils  the  sense.  The  antithesis  is — formerly  "  sin  was  dead, 
and  I  was  alive,"  but  "  sin  came  to  life  and  I  died : "  and  he 
assigns,  as  we  shall  see,  the  reason  of  both. 

I  propose  the  following  as  a  literal  and  more  simple  trans- 
lation of  the  passage  from  verse  7th  to  verse  13th.  "What 
shall  we  then  say?  Is  the  law  sin?  Far  be  it!  Nay,  I  had 
not  known  sin  unless  by  means  of  the  law :  for  I  had  not 
known,  for  instance,  (the  sin  of)  covetousness,  if  the  law  had 
not  said,  Thou  shalt  not  covet.  But  sin,  taking  the  advan- 
tage, wrought  in  me  by  means  of  this  commandment,  all 
covetous  desire.  For  without  the  law  sin  is  dead;  and  with- 
out the  law  I  was  formerly  alive :  but  this  commandment 
coming,  sin  came  to  life,  and  I  died :  and  this  commandment 
which  was  given  for  life,  was  found  by  me  to  produce  death. 
For  sin,  taking  the  advantage,  seduced  me  by  means  of  this 
commandment,  and  by  means  of  it  too  slew  me.  The  law, 
therefore  is  holy,  and  this  commandment  is  holy,  and  just, 
and  good.  Did  that  which  is  good,  then,  become  death  unto 
me  ?  Far  be  it :  but  rather  sin ;  that  sin  might  appear  pro- 
ducing death  in  me  by  that  which  is  good, — that  so,  by 
means  of  the  commandment,  sin  might  become  exceeding 
sinful.'' 
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There  are  two  things,  then,  which  are  stated  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  passage.  The  first  is  the  general  principle  al- 
ready noticed — that  the  Apostle's  knowledge  of  sin,  as  every 
one's  must  be,  was  "  by  the  law : "  the  second  is,  that  his  knoAv- 
ledge  of  what  may  be  called  heart-sin,  or  the  sinfulness  of 
inward  desire  after  forbidden  objects,  although  not  carried 
out  into  action,  was  by  a  particular  precept  of  the  Law. 

We  need  not  perhaps  consider  the  Apostle  as  meaning  that 
he  would  not,  but  for  this  precept,  have  had  any  sense  at  all 
of  the  criminality  of  inward  desires;  for  this  the  heathens 
themselves,  in  some  cases,  admitted.  But  certainly  every 
man's  heart  will  tell  him,  how  very  little  he  is  disposed  to 
view  these  as  sins  deserving  the  death  threatened  by  the 
divine  law  against  transgression.  Yet  such  is  the  law.  Every 
motion  of  envy  we  ever  have  felt  rising  in  our  hearts,  every 
secret  inclination  after  what  is  not  our  own,  though  buried 
in  our  bosoms  in  studied  silence,  is  a  sin  in  the  sight  of  the 
Searcher  of  hearts, — a  sin  incurring  condemnation. 

But  while  this  precept  showed  him  the  evil  of  desires  pro- 
perly covetou-s,  he  evidently  intimates  that  he  was  taught  by 
it  a  more  general  lesson.  By  this  particular  instance  he  was 
led  to  infer  the  criminality  of  all  secret  desire  in  the  heart 
after  the  violation  of  any  of  God's  commands.  The  last  of 
the  ten  precepts  of  the  covenant  aiforded  a  key,  or  principle 
of  interpretation,  for  all  the  rest.  The  obvious  spirituality 
of  that  implied  the  spirituality  of  each  of  the  other  nine; 
and  indeed  of  every  precept  of  the  omniscient  Lawgiver. 
If  in  this  His  law  reaches  to  the  heart,  why  not  in  other 
things?  For  example: — If  it  be  wrong  to  covet,  it  must 
be  a  trespass  against  the  first  commandment  to  regard 
a  strange  god  in  the  heart,  although  that  regard  should 
never  be  expressed  by  the  bowing  of  the  knee,  the  utterance 
of  words,  or  any  outward  act  of  homage.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple, secret  irreverence  of  the  divine  Name,  associating  it  in 
the  mind  and  heart  with  trifling  and  unworthy  things,  and 
not  feeling  its  awe-inspiring  influence,  is  a  breach  of  the  third 
commandment — it  is  "  taking  that  name  in  vain : " — a  secret 
dislike  of  the  Sabbath, — an  inward  disdain  of  its  employments, 
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is  a  failing  to  "  keep  it  holy,"  with  whatever  external  decorum 
and  constrained  punctuality  it  may  be  observed : — and  dis- 
regard and  contempt  of  parents  in  the  heart,  every  secret  feeling 
inconsistent  with  respect  and  loA^e,  is  a  violation  of  the  com- 
mand— "  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother."  For  confir- 
mation of  all  this,  we  have  only  to  look  to  our  Lord's  own 
interpretation  of  the  next  two  precepts  of  the  Law.*  He 
makes  causeless  anger  murder,t  and  a  lascivious  imagination 
and  look  adultery.  And  this  is  not  to  be  understood  as  a 
new  interpretation  put  upon  the  Law,  but  as  the  restoration 
of  its  true  original  import,  in  opposition  to  the  false  and  un- 
worthy glosses  of  the  Jewish  teachers.  The  existence  of 
one  precept  in  the  ten,  expressed  in  terms  directly  prohibi- 
tory of  the  inward  disposition  is  assumed  by  the  Apostle  as 
evidence  that  the  whole  law  was  to  be  so  understood — as 
proof  of  the  general  position  in  verse  fourteenth,  "  THE  LAW 

IS  SPIRITUAL." 

Having  thus  vindicated  the  Law,  showing  that  instead  of 
being  itself  sin,  it  is,  by  its  very  spirituality  and  purity,  the 
means  of  detecting  sin, — he  shows  the  import  of  the  phrase 
he  had  before  used — "  The  motions  of  sins  which  were  by 
the  law :" — Verse  8.  "  For  sin,  taking  occasion  " — taking  or 
availing  itself  of  the  advantage^ — "  wrought  in  me  by  means 
of  this  commandment,  all  covetous  desire." 

I  have  already  noticed,  that  the  word  for  concupiscence  is 
the  very  same  as  that  for  covet:  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Apostle  selects  this  instance  as  an  exemplification  of  the 
general  principle  of  "  the  motions  of  sins  being  by  the  law." 
Sin  here,  and  in  all  the  subsequent  reasoning,  evidently  sig- 
nifies the  sinful  principles  of  corrupt  nature — the  love  of 
evil.§ 

"  Sin  took  occasion  by  the  commandment."  The  command- 
ment itself  did  not  give  it;  it  was  taken  by  sin,  in  perverse 
opposition  to  the  commandment. 

*  See  Matt.  v.  21,  22;  27,  28.  f  Com  p.  1  John  Hi.  15. 

\  uifoppti»  *.u$ovffa  •.  x/fapftn  "  indicates  the  furnishing  the  material  and 
ground  of  attack." — ED. 
verses  17,  20. 
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The  knowledge  of  the  Law  will  not  subdue  sin  in  the  heart. 
Nothing  does,  or  can  do,  this,  but  that  which  inspires  love 
to  God.  Now  this  the  Law  cannot  do.  The  more  it  is 
known,  the  more  it  shows  the  spotless  holiness  of  God;  and 
the  more,  instead  of  subduing,  must  it  irritate  the  native 
enmity  of  the  heart.  If  "  enmity  against  God  "  be  indeed 
the  character  of  the  heart,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive,  surely, 
how  the  desire  of  transgression,  the  propensity  to  trespass, 
should  strengthen  rather  than  weaken,  in  proportion  as  any 
one  who  continues  "  in  the  flesh,"  has  any  discernment  of  the 
Law's  spirituality.  If  we  bear  hatred  to  any  man  whom  we 
know  at  the  same  time  to  have  a  right  to  command  us,  the 
more  strict  and  peremptory  his  injunctions  are,  the  stronger 
inclination  do  we  feel  to  disobey  them.  The  purity  of  the 
Law  meeting  the  enmity  of  the  heart  is  like  a  rock  thrown  into 
the  course  of  a  rapid  stream;  which  only  has  the  effect  of 
making  it  rage  and  foam,  and  struggle  to  get  past  the  obstacle : 
and  the  more  rapid  the  stream,  the  more  furious  is  the  chafing 
and  the  turbulence.  Thus  it  is  that  where  there  is  hatred, 
every  interposition  of  authority  irritates  opposition.  We 
resemble,  in  this  respect,  self-willed  and  unruly  children,  who, 
the  more  they  are  enjoined  to  abstain  from  a  thing,  are  the 
more  eagerly  bent  upon  having  it;  and  fret  and  fume  with 
passion,  or  sit  down  to  pout  in  obstinate  sulkiness,  because 
they  cannot  be  indulged.  You  may  have  seen  men  too,  who, 
when  reproved  for  drinking  or  swearing,  will  nobly  show 
their  independence  and  their  disdain  of  interference  and  re- 
proof, by  drinking  and  swearing  the  more !  The  principle  is 
the  same. 

"  For  without  the  laic  sin  was  dead."  It  is  a  truth,  that  the 
power  of  sin  to  kill  arises  from  the  Law,  for,  as  we  have  seen, 
without  a  law  there  could  be  no  sin ;  and  it  is  the  Law  which 
denounces  death  against  its  transgressors.  But  nothing  can 
be  more  preposterous  than  to  suppose  the  Apostle  here  to 
refer  to  the  state  of  things  before  the  Mosaic  law,  as  if  then 
there  had  been  no  sentence  of  death, — as  if  then  there  had 
been  no  law ;  and  as  if  the  Apostle  in  speaking  of  himself 
personified  the  Jewish  nation  before  the  giving  of  the  Law,  as 
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having  been  then  alive,  being  free  of  any  sentence  of  death, 
which  the  Law  had  not  yet  pronounced.  Such  views,  gravely 
as  they  have  been  maintained,  are  too  wild  and  extravagant 
to  merit  serious  refutation.  To  say  nothing  of  the  absurdity 
of  such  a  supposed  personification,  the  doctrine  that  there  was 
no  sentence  of  death  before  the  giving  of  the  law  by  Moses  is 
in  the  very  teeth  of  the  whole  reasoning  of  the  Apostle,  respect- 
ing the  condemnation  of  men  on  one  common  ground  from 
the  beginning.*  He  is  here  speaking  of  the  effects  of  the  Law 
on  the  present  views  and  characters  of  men,  in  answer  to  the 
question — "Is  the  law  sin?"  The  meaning  may  be  illus- 
trated from  1  Cor.  xv.  56.  "  The  strength  of  sin  is  the  law." 
The  law  is  the  strength  of  sin,  because  it  gives  the  knowledge 
of  sin,  and  accompanies  that  knowledge  with  the  denunciation 
of  its  own  sanction.  In  proportion  therefore  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Law  will  sin  have  power  to  disturb  the  sinner, 
to  fill  his  conscience  with  alarm,  and  to  slay  his  self- 
righteous  confidence.  When  any  one's  conceptions  of  the 
Law  in  its  purity  and  extent  are  low  and  inadequate — sin  will 
be  dead  in  his  conscience : — he  will  see  no  danger,  and  feel 
no  alarm,  any  more  than  one  would  be  apprehensive  of  injury 
from  the  dead.  Such  would  be  the  case  completely,  were' 
there  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  Law. 

The  idea  conveyed  by  this  clause — "  without  the  law  sin 
was  dead" — is  accordingly  further  brought  out  in  verse  ninth : 
"  For  I  was  alive  without  the  law  once ;  but  when  the  com- 
mandment came,  sin  revived,  and  I  died."  The  Apostle  thus 
expresses  the  idea  which  a  sinner  entertains  of  his  state 
while  he  is  ignorant  of  the  spirituality  and  extent  of  the 
Law ;  and  the  effect  which  a  right  view  of  it  has  in  destroying 
his  vain  conceit  of  himself  and  all  his  hopes  of  life.  "  With- 
out the  law"  signifies,  while  in  ignorance  of  the  law.  But 
how  could  this  be  said  of  one  who  was  "  brought  up  at  the 
feet  of  Gamaliel,  and  taught  according  to  the  perfect  man- 
ner of  the  law  of  the  fathers."  The  solution  is  plain. 
However  well  versed  in  the  letter  of  the  Law,  he  was 

*  Chap.  v.  12—14. 
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without  any  correct  notions  and  impressions  of  its  spirit. 
He  went  about  to  establish  by  it  his  own  righteousness, 
never  imagining  that  the  very  law  in  which  he  was  trust- 
ing for  life  pronounced  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct  sin, 
and  laid  him  under  a  sentence  of  condemnation  to  death. 
He  was  then  alive,  because  sin  was  dead.  "  But  when  the 
(or  this)  commandment  came,"  i.  e.  when  he  was' given  to  see 
the  spirituality  of  the  precept  "  Tlwu  slialt  not  covet"  and 
through  that  precept  the  spirituality  of  the  Law  in  general, 
— sin,  which  before  had  been  dead,  giving  him  no  trouble, 
never  disturbing  his  confident  assurance  of  life — sin  revived 
— it  came  to  life.  A  sense  of  guilt  sprung  up  in  his  con- 
science ;  the  Law,  which  had  before  appeared  as  his  friend, 
he  now  saw  to  be  his  deadly  and  irreconcilable  enemy,  re- 
lentlessly condemning  and  giving  him  over  to  death.  Thus 
his  hopes  from  the  Law  were  slain.  He  saw  himself  under 
a  just  sentence  of  condemnation. — he  "died."* 

Thus,  according  to  verse  tenth,  "  the  commandment,  which 
was  ordained  to  life,  he  found  to  be  unto  death."  I  doubt 
not  that  "the  commandment"  has  still  a  special  reference  to  the 
particular  specified  precept.  It,  like  the  rest  of  the  Law,  was 
ordained  (or  given)  for  life — or,  simply,  "was  unto  life" — 
i.  e.  by  its  original  institution  and  proper  tendency.  This 
precept,  it  is  true,  never  was  by  itself  the  condition  of  life : 
but,  as  a  part  of  the  whole  law,  it  was  given  for  the  same 
purpose  as  the  whole.  The  Law  was  given  to  be  obeyed ; 
and  to  perfect  obedience  it  promised  life.  But  to  all  trans- 
gressors it  is  unto  death: — and,  since  all  have  sinned,  it 
speaks  nothing  to  any  but  death  and  damnation.  It  is  all 
curse.  This  every  sinner  finds  to  be  the  case  whenever  he 
conies  to  understand  it  aright.  Whatever  may  have  been  his 
conceptions  of  it  and  of  himself  before,  he  now  sees  it  to  be 
'•  unto  death" — death  to  himself. 

The  Apostle  had  spoken  of  the  "motions  of  sin  being  by 
the  law ;"  and  of  sin  "taking  the  advantage,"  and  "working  in 
him  covetous  desire"  by  means  of  the  very  commandment 

*  This  passage  and  Gal.  ii.  19  mutually  illustrate  each  other. 
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which  prohibited  covetousness.  But  such  is  the  sanction  of 
the  Law,  that  a  sinner  could  hardly  indulge  sin  in  the  face  of 
it,  without  practising  some  kind  of  deception  upon  himself: 
hence  he  adds — verse  11.  "For  sin,  taking  the  advantage, 
deceived,"  or  seduced,*  "  me  by  this  commandment ;  and  by 
it  too  it  slew  me."  But  although  he  particularizes  this  com- 
mandment, this  is  only  as  a  specimen  or  exemplification  of 
the  same  kind  of  deception  as  produced  by  the  sinful  prin- 
ciple in  regard  to  all  its  precepts.  And  the  heart  being 
"deceitful  above  all  things,"  we  may  conceive  of  this  decep- 
tion as  indicated  in  various  ways.  By  the  strictness  of  the 
law,  for  instance,  corruption  takes  occasion  to  suggest  its 
unreasonableness,  as  prohibiting  the  indulgence  of  inclina- 
tions which  nature  would  fondly  gratify.  This  breeds  hard 
thoughts  of  God.  It  is  concluded  that  demands  which  are 
unreasonable  we  cannot  be  bound  to  obey :  and  so  we  are 
seduced  or  enticed  to  that  which  is  evil. — This  idea  too 
of  over-strictness,  connected  with  a  general  vague  notion 
of  divine  goodness,  naturally  deceives  into  the  belief  of 
the  first  lie — "  Ye  shall  not  surely  die ; "  and  so  self-flat- 
tering hopes  of  life  are  kept  up,  and  encouragement  taken 
from  them  in  the  practice  of  sin. — The  sinful  principle,  too, 
roused  to  action  by  its  aversion  to  the  purity  and  spiritu- 
ality of  the  Law,  paints  its  gratifications  in  the  most  allur- 
ing and  seductive  colours;  enticing  to  indulgence  like  the 
harlot  by  her  wiles ;  concealing  behind  the  present  pleasure 
the  view  of  its  future  consequences ;  drawing  a  veil  over  the 
entrance  to  the  chambers  of  death.  At  other  times  the 
sinner  is  led,  by  a  perverse  view  of  the  strictness  of  the  Law, 
and  the  seeming  impossibility  of  succeeding  in  any  attempts 
to  keep  it,  to  conclude  that  he  can  be  little  worse  at  any  rate 
than  he  is,  and  that  since  the  effort  is  hopeless  to  find 
life,  he  may  just  as  well  take  his  full  enjoyment  of  sin's 
pleasures;  and  he  is  thus  tempted  to  run  with  wild  and 
reckless  precipitation  in  the  ways  of  death.  In  these  and 
other  ways  does  sin  make  use  of  the  law  in  deceiving  and 
seducing  the  sinner  to  transgression. 
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"And  by  the  commandment  too  it  slays  him."  Paul  was 
slain.  All  his  lofty  conceptions  of  himself  as  a  meritorious 
possessor  of  life  were  laid  in  the  grave,  by  the  discovery  of 
the  spirituality  of  the  Law.  So  must  it  he  with  every  sin- 
ner when  sin  is  brought  home  to  his  conscience  by  the 
light  and  authority  and  terror  of  that  Law. 

The  Apostle  having  thus  answered  the  objection  in  the 
seventh  verse,  draws  his  conclusion  in  the  twelfth — "  Where- 
fore the  law  is  holy,  and  the  commandment  holy,  and  just, 
and  good."  "Holy" — pure  as  God  is  pure  in  its  nature, 
requiring  and  prohibiting  in  full  consistency  with  the  per- 
fection of  the  moral  nature  of  Deity.  "Just" — its  require- 
ments being  only  what  is  due  to  God,  and  its  threatenings 
what  is  due  to  transgressors,  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  most  unimpeachable  equity.  "  Good" — consistent  with 
the  benevolence  as  well  as  the  holiness  of  the  Lawgiver, 
eminently  calculated  to  secure  and  promote  the  happiness 
of  the  obedient  subject,  commanding  only  what  is  really  for 
his  benefit,  and  forbidding  only  what  is  prejudicial  to  his 
best  interests. 

The  same  thing  is  affirmed  specifically  of  "  the  command- 
ment." This,  I  have  formerly  said,  I  understand  of  the 
particular  commandment  by  which  the  Apostle  was  taught 
the  important  general  lesson  of  the  spirituality  of  the  Law. 
And  the  singling  of  it  out  in  this  verse  may  be  considered 
as  meaning  that  the  Law  in  its  utmost  spirituality  is  "  holy, 
and  just,  and  good."  If  any  thing  happens  to  be  in  a  special 
manner  the  means  of  forcing  upon  our  convictions  a  lesson 
which  we  do  not  relish  and  would  fain  resist,  we  are  apt  to 
feel  a  kind  of  indignant  fretfulness  and  dislike  to  it.  We 
have  got  the  lesson  against  our  will;  we  cannot  gainsay  it; 
but  we  would  rather  have  remained  in  ignorance  of  it;  and 
we  cherish  no  good-will  to  the  person  or  the  circumstance 
whence  the  unwelcome  truth  has  come.  It  was  not  thus 
with  the  Apostle.  He  had  discovered  the  spirituality  of  the 
Law ; — but,  instead  of  now  disrelishing  the  lesson,  he  in  the 
highest  terms  commends  it;  nay,  commends  the  very  precept 
from  which  the  conviction  had  forced  itself  upon  his  mind. 
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He  lias  now  said  enough,  we  should  think,  in  vindication 
of  the  Law  from  the  supposed  imputation.  But  he  is  anxious 
that  his  meaning  may  not  be  misunderstood.  He  is  jealous 
for  the  honour  of  the  law,  as  involving  in  it  the  honour 
of  the  Lawgiver.  Having  spoken  of  the  law  being  "unto 
death"  and  yet  of  its  being  " holy,  and  just,  and  good,"  he 
reconciles  the  seeming  inconsistency  by  asking  and  answering 
another  question  which  his  statements  might  suggest : — 

Verse  1 3.  "  Was  then  that  which  is  good  made  death 
unto  me?  God  forbid.  But  sin,  that  it  might  appear  sin, 
working  death  in  me  by  that  which  is  good;  that  sin  by  the 
commandment  might  become  exceeding  sinful." — "  Was  then 
tliat  which  is  good  made  death  unto  me?"  or — "Did  that 
which  is  good,  then,  become  death  unto  me1?"*  Was  good 
the  cause  of  evil?  Was  the  good  law  the  cause  of  my 
death?  Did  it  produce  death  to  me  or  in  me?  "By  no 
means,"  he  answers,  "but  sin"  It  was  not  the  Law;  it  was 
sin.  The  Law  was  the  innocent  occasion ;  sin  was  the  guilty 
cause.  Sin  "wrought  death  in  me  by  that  which  is  good." 
The  Law  was  "  ordained  to  life."  In  its  nature  it  was  cal- 
culated to  secure  life,  life  spiritual  and  eternal. 

But  by  means  of  that  which  is  good  sin  "  wrought  death  in 
him." — It  wrought  death  in  a  spiritual  sense,  by  working  in 
liim,  in  the  way  already  described,  all  covetous  and  other 
sinful  desires :  for  these  are  spiritual  death : — and  it  wrought 
eternal  death,  as  a  necessary  consequence;  the  Law  not  itself 
exposing  to  it,  for  "the  man  that  doeth  shall  live," — but  sin, 
as  the  transgression  of  the  Law,  laying  the  sinner  under  the 
sentence  of  death ;  and  the  sinful  principle,  influenced  and 
excited  by  the  prohibitions  of  the  Law,  leading  on  to  greater 
degrees  of  trespass,  and  so  increasing  the  intensity  of  the  curse. 

And  when  "sin  thus  appeared,  working  death  in  him  by 
that  which  is  good,  sin  by  the  commandment  became  exceed- 
ing sinful"  Nothing  could  more  affectingly  evince  the  evil 
of  the  sinful  principle  in  the  heart — the  desperate  virulence 
of  its  operations,  than  its  taking  occasion  from  that  which 

*   <T9  a-j'j  etyntav,  if&ei  yiytit  fttvxTdf, 
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was  "good"  to  meditate  and  practise  evil;  so  rendering 
that  which  "  was  unto  life  "  productive  of  their  aggravation 
of  the  sentence  of  death.  "  The  law  entered  that  the  offence 
might  abound."  The  divine  purity  of  the  command inents 
shows  in  deep  and  glaring  colours  the  atrocity  of  their 
violation. — It  is  by  a  due  apprehension  of  the  purity,  spiritu- 
ality and  extent  of  the  Law,  and  also  of  its  goodness,  as  indi- 
cative of  the  benevolence  of  the  Lawgiver,  that  the  exceeding 
siufulness  of  sin  is  discovered  to  the  spiritually  enlightened 
mind;  while  the  fearful  sanction  by  which  it  is  guarded 
.-h<>\vs  in  what  a  light  the  breach  of  it  is  viewed  by  its 
divine  Author.  Thus  all  the  shame  and  all  the  wrong  and 
evil  lie  at  the  door  of  SIN.  The  Law  is  not  only  vindicated 
from  injurious  reflection,  but  shown  to  be,  like  every  thing 
else  that  comes  from  God,  worthy  of  its  divine  Original. 
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"  For  we  know  that  the  law  is  spiritual ;  hut  I  am  carnal,  sold  tinder  sin. 
For  that  which  I  do  I  allow  not:  for  what  I  would,  that  do  I  not;  but  what  I 
hate,  that  do  I.  If  then  I  do  that  which  I  would  not,  I  consent  unto  the  law 
that  it  is  good.  Now  then  it  is  no  more  I  that  do  it,  but  sin  that  dwelleth  in 
me.  For  I  know  that  in  me  (that  is,  in  my  flesh)  dwelleth  no  good  thing:  for 
to  will  is  present  with  me;  but  liow  to  perform  that  which  is  good  I  find  not. 
For  the  good  that  I  would  I  do  not;  but  the  evil  which  I  would  not  that  I  do. 
Now,  if  I  do  that  I  would  not,  it  is  no  more  I  that  do  it,  but  sin  that  dwelleth 
in  me.  I  find  then  a  law,  that,  when  I  would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with  me. 
For  I  delight  in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inward  man :  but  I  see  another  law  in 
my  members  warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind,  ajid  bringing  me  into  captivity 
to  the  law  of  sin  which  is  in  my  members.  0  wretched  man  that  I  am !  who 
shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death?  I  thank  God  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  So  then  with  the  mind  1  myself  serve  the  law  of  God,  but 
with  the  flesh  the  law  of  sin." 

I  TRUST  that  in  the  following  illustration  of  this  passage,  I 
shall  succeed  in  convincing  you  that  the  repeated  assertion 
of  things  being  said  in  it  which  cannot  be  applied  to  any 
regenerate  person,  is  without  foundation;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  there  are  things  in  it  which  cannot  possibly  be 
true  of  the  unregenerate ;  and  that  the  whole  passage  presents 
a  most  interesting  exemplification  of  that  conflict  between 
the  principles  of  two  opposing  natures  which  forms  the  es- 
sential distinction  between  the  unsanctified  and  the  sanc- 
tified. 

1.   Our  first  observation  relates  to  the  cliange  of  tense,  in 
the  passage  when  compared  with  what  precedes.* 

*  Verses  9 — 15.     Of  this  change,  tbis  transition  from  past  to  pre- 
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It  is  alleged,  in  reply  to  this  simple  and  seemingly  con- 
clusive circumstance,  that  the  present  tense  is  sometimes  used 
for  the  past;  and  an  instance  is  adduced  from  this  Apostle's 
writings,  and  that,  too,  relative  to  himself :  — "  Christ 
Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners;  of  whom  I  am 
chief."*  Here,  it  is  said,  the  Apostle  speaks  of  what  he  had 
been,  referring  to  his  past  life,  and  yet  he  uses  the  present  tense 
— "  of  whom  I  am  chief."  But  the  cases  are  not  parallel.  In 
the  passage  referred  to,  Paul  is  illustrating  the  freeness  and 
the  richness  of  the  Lord's  mercy  in  his  own  salvation.  Now, 
when  a  man  does  this,  he  must  of  necessity  take  into  his  esti- 
mate the  whole  amount,  the  entire  aggregate  of  evil  from,  or 
notwithstanding  which,  he  has  been  saved.  In  this  view,  the 
proper  meaning  of  the  Apostle's  declaration  comes  to  be : — 
"  Of  all  the  sinners  who  have  experienced  the  grace  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  I  am  the  chief."  In  such  a  case,  the  present  time 
is  perfectly  natural,  even  although  it  be  true  that  it  is  especially 
of  what  he  had  been  that  he  speaks.  This  I  do  not  deny. 
The  context  makes  it  evident.t  But  when  a  man  has  been 
speaking  of  the  views  which  he  once  entertained,  and  which 
he  had  continued  for  a  length  of  time  to  hold,  respecting  his 
own  character  and  state,  and  in  doing  so,  uses  the  past  tense, 
and  then  makes  a  transition  from  the  past  to  the  present,  it 
cannot  but  appear  unnatural  in  a  high  degree  to  consider  him 
as  still  meaning  the  past,  and  still  continuing  to  speak  of 
what  he  had  formerly  been.  When  the  same  man,  in  speak- 
ing of  his  own  views  and  principles  and  character,  says  first 
/  was,  and  then  changes  to  /  am,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  con- 
ceive that  he  is  speaking  of  his  former  and  his  present  self] 
Very  strong  grounds  indeed  Avould  be  requisite  to  warrant 
our  understanding  him  in  a  sense  different  from  that  which 
is  conveyed  by  the  natural  and  obvious  construction  of  his 
words. 

The  burden  of  the  proof,  as  Professor  Hodge  justly  observes, 
certainly  lies  with  those  who  deny  that  the  Apostle  (though 

sent  time,  neither  Tlioluck  nor  Stuart  takes  any  notice.     Yet  surely  it 
is  no  unimportant  item  in  the  case. 

*  1  Tim.  i.  15.  t  1  Tim.  i.  13,  16. 

Tl.  H 
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speaking  throughout  the  passage  in  the  present  tense),  actu- 
ally means  present  time,  or  (though  speaking  throughout  the 
passage  of  himself,  "I,"  "I  myself")  really  means  himself; 
and  who  affirm  that  he  refers  to  past  time,  or  personates  an- 
other. This  is  contrary  to  the  Apostle's  usage  as  it  is  con- 
trary to  all  usage.  And,  therefore,  I  repeat,  very  strong 
grounds  ought  to  be  adduced  in  vindication  of  such  a  Aaew 
before  it  can  be  entitled  to  adoption.  Have  sufficient 
grounds,  then,  been  adduced? 

Such  a  ground  it  would  be,  were  it  true  which  has 
been  alleged  (as  by  Tholuck,  Stuart,  and  others),  that  the 
connexion  imperatively  requires  it — that  the  application  of 
the  passage  to  the  regenerate  cannot  be  made  compatible,  on 
any  fair  and  natural  principles  of  exegesis,  with  the  preced- 
ing and  subsequent  context.  They  affirm  very  decidedly 
that  the  latter  part  of  chapter  seventh  is  exegetical  of  the 
fifth  verse  of  that  chapter,  and  that  the  former  part  of  chap- 
ter eighth,  from  verse  first  to  verse  seventeenth,  is  exegetical 
of  the  sixth.  But  this  is  by  no  means  satisfactorily  made 
out.  And  there  is  one  consideration  by  which  the  conclu- 
siveness  of  the  position  is  quite  invalidated,  namely,  that  in 
order  to  establish  the  principle  of  such  relation  to  the  con- 
text, the  justness  of  the  exposition  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventh  chapter  must  be  assumed.  The  two  verses  and  the 
two  portions  of  the  context  are  alleged  to  be  respectively 
antithetical  But  then  their  antithetical  character  depends 
entirely  on  the  previous  supposition  of  their  being  them- 
selves correctly  expounded.  Now  this  is  not  fair.  "  A  par- 
ticular interpretation  cannot  first  be  assumed  to  make  out  the 
antithesis,  and  then  the  antithesis  be  assumed  to  justify  the 
interpretation."  And,  moreover,  it  is  very  far  from  being  clear 
that  the  interpretation,  which  makes  the  end  of  chapter 
seventh  the  language  of  the  Apostle  respecting  himself  at  the 
time  of  his  writing,  is  irrelevant  to  the  subject  he  was  dis- 
cussing. So  far  from  its  being  so,  the  ordinary  interpretation 
sustains  an  interesting  and  beautiful  relation  to  the  Apostle's 
great  general  subject  and  desiga  I  cannot  state  this  better 
than  in  the  words  of  Hodge : — "  In  the  first  five  chapters  he 
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shows  that  we  are  justified  by  faith  without  the  works  of  the 
law;  in  the  sixth,  that  this  doctrine  of  gratuitous  justification, 
instead  of  leading  to  licentiousness,  presents  the  only  certain 
and  effectual  means  of  sanctificatiou.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  seventh  chapter,  he  shows  that  the  believer  is  really  thus 
free  from  the  law  and  is  now  under  grace;  and  that  while 
under  the  law  he  brought  forth  fruit  unto  sin,  but  being 
under  grace  he  now  brings  forth  fruit  unto  God.  The  ques- 
tion here  arises : — Why  is  the  holy,  just,  and  good  law  thus 
impotent?  Is  it  because  it  is  evil]  Far  from  it;  the  rea- 
son lies  in  our  own  corruption.  Then  to  show  how  this  is, 
and  why  the  objective  and  authoritative  exhibition  of  truth 
cannot  sanctify,  the  Apostle  proceeds  to  show  how  it  actually 
operates  on  the  depraved  mind.  In  the  first  place,  it  en- 
lightens conscience;  and  in  the  second,  it  rouses  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  corrupt  heart.  These  are  the  two  elements  of  the 
conviction  of  sin — a  knowledge  of  its  nature,  and  a  sense  of 
its  power  over  ourselves.  Hence  the  feeling  of  self  condem- 
nation, of  helplessness,  and  misery.  Thus  the  Law  slays. 
This  is  one  portion  of  the  eifect,  but  not  the  whole ;  for  even 
after  the  heart  is  renewed,  as  it  is  but  imperfectly  sanctified, 
the  Law  is  still  unable  to  promote  holiness.  Here,  again,  the 
reason  is  not  that  the  Law  is  evil,  but  that  we  are  carnal. 
Indwelling  sin,  as  the  Apostle  calls  it,  is  the  cause  why  the 
Law  cannot  sanctify  even  the  believer.  It  presents,  indeed, 
the  form  of  beaut}',  and  the  soul  delights  in  it  after  the  in- 
ward man ;  but  the  corrupt  affections,  which  turn  to  self  and 
the  world,  are  still  there ;  these  the  Law  cannot  destroy.  But 
though  the  Law  cannot  do  this,  it  shall  eventually  be  done. 
Thanks  to  God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord ! " 

2.  What  Paul  here  says  of  himself  has  been  thought 
decidedly  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  regenerate 
person : — "  /  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin."  Let  us  carefully 
examine  this. 

(1.)  I  have  to  remark — The  necessity  of  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  terms  employed.  With  regard,  for  instance, 
to  the  designation  "carnal"  we  are  apt,  inconsiderately,  to 
conceive  of  it  as  importing  the  same  tiling  with  another 
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phrase  of  this  Apostle,  being  "in  the  flesh."  But  there  is 
a  material  difference  between  them,  as  his  own  explanations 
evince.  Being  "  in  the  flesh"  denotes  being  absolutely  un- 
regenerate.*  It  is  otherwise  with  the  designation  "  carnal" 
It  admits  of  degrees,  and  is  actually  applied  by  Paul  himself 
to  regenerate  persons,  when  acting  too  much  under  the  in- 
fluence of  remaining  corruption.  Persons  may  be,  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  and  in  certain  respects,  "  carnal,"  of  whom  it  can- 
not with  truth  be  said,  that  they  are  "  in  the  flesh."  t  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke  yet  asserts  that  "  the  epithet  carnal,  which  is 
the  characteristic  designation  of  an  unregenerate  man,  cannot 
be  applied  to  St.  Paul  after  his  conversion,  nor,  indeed,  to 
any  Christian  in  that  state."  To  every  assertion  that  it  can- 
not be  so  applied,  it  is  surely  a  sufficient  answer  that  Paul 
himself  does  so  apply  it.  It  is  said: — "They  that  are 
Christ's  have  crucified  the  flesh."  |  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  flesh  is  completely  dead,  its  power  entirely  destroyed; 
but  only  that  its  dominion  is  destroyed,  and  that,  in  the 
spiritual  resolution  of  the  new  man,  it  is  doomed  to  final 
destruction.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  a  man  who  is  spiritual 
may  yet  feel  and  bewail  the  power  of  corrupt  affections  and 
desires,  that  is,  of  remaining  carnality.  And  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  his  real  spirituality  will  be  the  degree  in  which 
he  feels  this  carnality,  and  the  strength  of  the  terms  in  which 
he  expresses  his  sense  of  it,  just  as  in  proportion  to  a  man's 
humility  will  be  the  strength  of  the  terms  of  self-abasement 
he  will  employ.§ 

An  expression  till  stronger  follows : — "  Sold  under  sin." 
The  expression,  we  grant,  is  very  strong.  And  why  is  it 
strong?  Because  it  is  the  utterance  of  strong  emotion.  In 
evidence  that  it  could  not  be  used  by  a  regenerate  man,  a 
passage  has  been  quoted  as  an  alleged  parallel.  ||  But  where 
is  the  parallelism  1  It  can  only  be  produced  by  the  most  ex- 
traordinary confounding  of  things  essentially  different.  Is 
there  any  parallelism  between  its  being  recorded  respecting  a 
man  in  a  historical  document  that  he  "sold  himself  to  work 

*  Rom.  viii.  8,  9.  f  1  Cor.  iii.  1—3;  i.  2 ;  Matt.  xvi.  17,  23. 

J  Gal.  v.  24.      §  Eph.  iii.  8.      ||  1  Kings  xxi.  25 ;  2  Kings  xvii.  1 7. 
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wickedness,"  being  the  voluntary  slave  of  his  lusts,  giving 
himself  up  to  their  unbridled  sway,  and  a  person  saying  of 
himself  in  the  language  (as  that  before  us  manifestly  is)  of 
bitter  complaint  and  heartfelt  regret : — "  I  am  carnal,  sold 
under  sin?"  In  the  very  terms,  there  is  an  allusion  to  a 
bondsman,  not  to  one  who  has  sold  himself,  and  so  reduced 
himself  to  voluntary  servitude,  but  to  one  who  has  been  sold, 
and  is  retained  in  bondage  against  his  inclination;  and  the 
allusion  intimates  that  the  service  which  the  Apostle  rendered 
to  sin  was  opposite  to  the  prevailing  bent  and  tendency  of 
his  will.  Suppose,  we  had  been  informed,  by  the  historian, 
of  Ahab's  bemoaning  himself  for  his  carnalit}r,  complaining 
of  the  power  of  sin  over  him,  how  different  would  the  im- 
pression of  his  character  have  been  upon  our  minds !  The 
stronger  his  expressions,  the  impression  would  have  been 
proportionally  the  more  favourable;  the  more  spiritually 
minded  we  should  have  conceived  him  to  be. 

(2.)  Notice  the  standard  by  which  the  writer  judges  of  him- 
self:— "  The  law  is  spiritual."  "  Spiritual"  as  contrasted  with 
"carnal"  evidently  signifies  not  only  its  reaching  to  the  inward 
thoughts,  affections,  and  desires ;  but  its  perfection  of  accord- 
ance in  all  that  it  requires,  both  inwardly  and  outwardly, 
with  the  character  and  mind  of  God's  Spirit,  as  opposite  to 
the  moral  corruption  of  man's  fallen  nature,  called  "  the  flesh." 
It  is  when  he  compares  his  heart  and  conduct  with  the  pure 
and  heart-searching  law  of  -the  holy  God  that  he  uses  these 
terms  of  self-accusation  and  complaint.  The  perfect  moral 
purity  of  the  Law  arises  from  the  perfect  moral  purity  of  the 
Lawgiver.  It  is  the  image  of  God.  It  necessarily  reaches  to 
the  principles  of  conduct,  approving  no  actions  but  such  as 
come  from  a  spring  of  untainted  purity  within ;  from  a  heart 
perfectly  right  with  God,  and  condemning  as  sin  every- 
thing inward  or  outward  that  comes  not  up  to  that  holy 
requirement,  the  first  in  the  Law,  and  the  sum  of  all  that 
is  spiritual: — ('  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart,  and  soul,  and  mind,  and  strength."  Such  was 
the  test  to  which  the  writer  of  these  words  brought  him- 
self. Such  the  glass  in  which  he  viewed  himself.  By  this 
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he  examined  his  mind,  and  heart,  and  life;  a  mirror  that 
showed  him  every  delect,  every  distortion,  and  every  speck 
of  defilement  in  his  moral  image,  in  its  true  light.  It  was 
in  the  spotless  purity  of  the  divine  law  that  ho  contem- 
plated his  own  sinfulness.  Now,  everything  in  regard  to  the 
view  we  take  of  ourselves,  and  in  regard  consequently  to  our 
feelings  and  language  respecting  ourselves,  must  depend  on 
the  nature  of  the  test  by  which  we  try  our  characters — on 
the  light  in  which  we  place  them  for  observation  and  scru- 
tiny. A  correct  view  of  the  infinite  disproportion  between 
any  measure  of  holiness  to  which  the  believer  can  here  at- 
tain and  the  character  and  law  of  the  Holy  One,  will  cause 
every  one  who  obtains  it  both  to  feel  and  to  speak  strongly ; 
in  terms  of  which  the  meaning  is  to  be  interpreted,  not  by 
the  rule  and  compass  of  a  cold  imperturbable  criticism,  but 
by  the  laws  of  our  nature  that  dictate  the  utterance  of  power- 
ful feeling.  They  who  try  themselves  by  human  laws  and 
human  opinions,  and  by  human  flatteries  and  self -delusions; 
they  who  "  measure  themselves  by  themselves,  and  compare 
themselves  among  themselves,"  may  be  very  lightly  affected 
by  the  evil  that  is  in  them.  But  he  who  views  himself  in 
the  glass  of  that  law  which  requires,  in  every  thought  and 
word  and  deed,  sinless  conformity  with  the  fundamental 
principle  of  supreme  and  incorruptible  love  to  God,  will  see, 
in  the  sadly  humbling  deficiencies  of  which  he  cannot  fail  to 
be  sensible,  more  and  more  reason  for  the  language  of  the 
deepest  self-abasement.  Feeling  that  there  is  no  one  thing  in 
his  character  that  will  fully  bear  the  application  of  this  lofty 
but  righteous  standard,  and  that  "  in  many  things  he  offends," 
he  will  lay  his  hand  on  his  mouth,  and  his  mouth  in  the 
dust,  and  cry,  "  unclean,  unclean."  The  view  of  the  Law  will 
produce  the  same  effect  on  the  mind  as  the  view  of  the  Law- 
giver. And  of  this  we  have  several  recorded  exemplifica- 
tions; to  which  the  very  same  objection  might  be  made, 
were  we  to  proceed  on  the  principle  of  strictly  literal  inter- 
pretation, which  takes  the  Apostle's  language  here  as  bond 
Jide  his  own.* 

*  Isa.  vi.  1 — 5;  Job  xl.  3 — 5;  xlii.  1 — 6. 
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(3.)  These  very  expressions,  which  have  been  conceived  to 
be  the  most  decisive  against  the  passage  being  applicable  to 
a  regenerate  person,  appear  to  be  utterly  irreconcilable  with 
the  hypothesis  of  the  speaker  being  uuregenerate.  An  nnre- 
generate  man  may,  by  the  power  of  conscience,  be  brought 
under  strong  convictions  of  sin,  but  the  grounds  of  his  dis- 
tress are  not  to  be  found  in  the  sin  itself,  but  only  in  the 
consequences  to  which  it  exposes  him.  His  distress  is  mere 
alarm.  We  never  expect  to  hear  an  unrenewed  man  be- 
wailing his  carnality  and  opposition  to  the  divine  law,  as, 
through  the  whole  of  the  passage  before  us,  this  writer  does. 
Lut,  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  truly  holy  a  person  be- 
comes— the  more  spiritual  in  mind  and  affections,  the  stronger 
will  be  his  impressions  of  the  evilof  siiiy  and  of  his  own  sin, 
and  of  the  extent  of  his  disconformity  to  the  character  and 
law  of  God.  Were  it  supposable  that  a  sinful  thought  should 
rise  in  the  bosom  of  an  angel  of  light,  while  otherwise  he  re- 
tained all  the  uncorrupted  purity  of  Ms  nature,  what  unut- 
terable anguish  of  spirit  and  self-detestation  would  the  con- 
sciousness of  it  awaken  there !  Thus  the  holier  any  man 
becomes,  the  more  should  we  be  led  astray,  were  we  to  form 
our  estimate  of  his  character  by  the  literal  interpretation  of 
his  language  concerning  himself.  Who,  indeed,  ever  thinks 
of  interpreting  with  the  precision  which  pertains  to  geome- 
try, to  criticism,  or  to  history,  the  language  which  gives 
utterance  to  powerful  feeling]  It  would  bo  out  of  nature. 

3.  Let  us  now  attend  to  the  manner  in  which  the  car- 
nality of  the  writer  or  speaker  was  manifested  to  himself : 
"  For  that  which  I  do  I  allow  not :  for  what  I  would,  that 
do  I  not ;  but  what  I  hate,  that  do  I.  For  I  know  that  in 
me  (that  is  in  my  flesh)  dwelleth  no  good  thing :  for  to  will 
is  present  with  me ;  but  how  to  perform  that  which  is  good 
I  find  not.  For  the  good  that  I  would  I  do  not:  but  the 
evil  which  I  would  not,  that  I  do.  I  find  then  a  law,  that, 
when  I  would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with  me."* 

*  Verses  15,  18,  19,  21 
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On  these  verses,  let  the  following  remarks  be  duly  con- 
sidered : — 

(1.)  Although  terms  are  used  in  them  which  strictly  relate 
to  outward  conduct,  such  as  " do"  "perform"  &c.,  yet,  since 
the  writer  speaks  of  the  Law  as  "  spiritual,"  he  must  be  under- 
stood to  mean  transgression  of  the  Law  in  general,  transgres- 
sion of  all  descriptions.  The  "  law  is  spiritual,"  and  when  evil 
thoughts  and  desires  find  place  in  the  mind  and  heart,  sin  is 
committed,  evil  is  done;  for  the  law  is  violated,  sin  being 
"  transgression  of  law."  Such  is  the  view  given  of  the  law 
in  verses  seventh  and  eighth.  On  the  same  principle,  when 
this  Apostle  speaks  elsewhere  of  the  "  works  of  the  flesh,"  he 
includes  under  the  designation  various  evil  affections  and 
passions  of  the  mind.* 

(2.)  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  terms  cannot  describe 
the  experience  of  a  regenerate  man,  because  they  speak  of  a 
will  to  do  good  which  has  not  effect  in  action.  In  answer, 
it  is  admitted,  that  all  the  evil  which  a  man  does,  he  mu.st, 
of  course,  do  with  the  consent  of  his  will  at  the  time.  This 
is  plain.  The  consent  of  the  will  is  essential  to  the  very 
nature  of  moral  evil.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  that  the 
Apostle  should  mean,  that  the  particular  evil  actions  which 
he  did  were  done  against  his  will,  while  in  actual  exercise 
respecting  those  actions  at  the  instant  of  their  being  per- 
formed. This  were  a  contradiction ;  as  if  he  hated  and  were 
averse  to  them  at  the  very  moment  of  doing  them,  and 
did  them  with  this  aversion  to  them  in  his  will.  It  is 
unfair  to  impute  to  him  a  meaning  that  is  in  itself  contra- 
dictory. His  meaning  seems  evidently  to  be,  that  the  par- 
ticular actions  were  contrary  to  his  general  and  predominating 
inclination;  that  the  evils  into  which  he  was  drawn  by  the 
power  of  remaining  corruption  were  in  opposition,  not  to  the 
particular  volition  necessarily  connected  with  the  doing  of 
them  (which  is  a  sheer  absurdity),  but  to  the  habitual  bent 
of  his  will,  to  the  abiding  and  prevalent  desires  of  his  new 
nature.  This  appears  on  the  face  of  the  passage.  His  will 

*  Gal.  v.  10—21. 
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must  have  been  ta  do  the  evil  he  actually  did.  And  yet  it  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  he  never  speaks  of  his  willing  evil,  but 
repeatedly  of  his  not  willing  it,  of  his  hating  it,  and  several 
times  of  his  willing  good.  This  must  surely  intimate  that 
the  bias  of  his  will  was  to  good ;  and  that  when  he  did  evil 
it  turned  aside  from  its  ordinary  course.  If  it  means  not 
this,  what  does  it,  what  can  it  mean?  And  does  not  this, 
then,  suit  the  character  of  regenerate  man?  I  need  not 
answer  the  question. 

(3.)  The  distinction  which  has  just  been  mentioned  be- 
tween the  will  in  the  particular  evil  action  and  the  will  in 
its  general  predominant  bent  or  inclination,  appears  to  be  the 
only  simple  and  consistent  principle  of  explanation  for  the 
various  expressions  in  the  passage.  Thus,  in  verse  fifteenth, 
"That  which  I  do  I  allow  not"  (Greek,  "I  know  not"*):— 
The  verb  to  know  is  sometimes  used  with  the  idea  of  having 
satisfaction  or  complacency  in  a  thing.t  That  our  translators 
so  understood  it  here,  their  very  rendering  of  it  by  the  ap- 
propriate term  "  allow  "  sufficiently  shows.  And  it  stands 
in  contrast,  not  with  being  ignorant,  but  with  "  hating," 
which  clearly  shows  the  sense  in  which  the  writer  used  it. 
The  meaning,  however,  is  not — the  particular  act  of  evil  which 
I  do,  I  allow  not ;  for  it  is  by  a  blinded  and  perverted  judg- 
ment presenting  sin  to  the  mind  at  the  time  as  a  good,  as 
something  on  some  account  or  other  desirable,  that  the  will 
to  sin  is  generated.  But  he  did  not  allow  sin  in  the  pre- 
vailing temper  or  inclination  of  his  heart.  So  of  the  other 
phrases : — "  What  I  would,  that  do  I  not,  but  what  I  hate, 
that  do  I;"  they  are  not,  I  repeat,  to  be  interpreted  of 
the  state  of  his  heart  and  will  towards  the  particular  evils 
at  the  instant  of  performing  them,  but  of  good  and  evil 
generally.  His  prevailing  will  was,  to  be  conformed  in  all 
things  to  the  will  of  God;  and  in  the  habitual  state  of  his 
heart  he  hated  whatever  was  opposed  to  it.  But,  through 
the  power  of  the  flesh,  he  too  often  "  left  undone  things  which 
he  ought  to  have  done,  and  did  things  which  he  ought  not 

*  ti  ytwasiu.  f  I'sa.  i.  6;  Matt.  vii.  23;  Psa.  xxxi.  7. 
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to  have  done."  The  influence  of  temptation  bent  his  will 
to  evil,  when  it  was  previously,  and  in  the  usual  habit  of 
it,  set  upon  good.  How  often  may  it  happen,  that,  when  our 
will  is  determined  upon  good,  a  temptation  comes  in  the  way, 
and  overcoming  the  determination,  turns  it  aside  to  evil ; 
then,  "  the  good  which  we  would,  we  do  not,  and  the  evil 
which  we  would  not,  that  we  do." 

(4.)  It  may  be  further  observed,  that  the  terms  used  by 
the  Apostle  not  only  imply  the  consciousness  of  occasional 
sin,  but  of  universal  failure.  This  is  the  case  in  verse 
eighteenth, — "For  to  will  is  present  with  me;  but  how 
to  perform  that  which  is  good  I  find  not."  This  might  be 
interpreted  on  the  same  general  principle.  But  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  spirituality  of  the  law,  it  goes  a 
step  further, — "  To  will  was  present  with  him."  This  will 
was,  to  be  in  everything — in  spirit  and  principle,  fully  con- 
formed to  the  pure  requirements  of  the  heart-searching  law. 
But  in  this  view  "  how  to  perform  "  at  all  "  that  which  was 
good,"  i.  e.  good,  as  being  perfectly  up  to  the  spiritual  requi- 
sitions of  the  law,  "  he  found  not."  It  Avas  "  high,  he  could 
not  attain  unto  it."  Judging  thus,  he  was  feelingly  conscious 
that  in  everything  he  failed. 

In  the  high  sense  of  holy  spirituality  just  mentioned,  he 
found  "  evil,"  always  and  in  everything,  "  present  with  him."* 
This  expresses  likewise  the  contest,  to  be  noticed,  by  and  by, 
between  the  spirit  and  the  flesh.  However  strong  and  steady 
his  habitual  inclination  to  good,  the  opposing  evil  was  still 
present  with  him,  eagerly  demanding  the  preference,  and 
ready  at  times  to  gain  the  victory. 

The  Apostle  found  this  "  a  laic"  that  is,  as  we  may  see 
more  fully  on  the  latter  verses  of  the  chapter,  a  principle  in 
his  constitution  as  a  regenerate  man,  a  principle  of  incessant 
operation.  And  the  words,  as  thus  explained,  every  believer 
may  with  perfect  truth  adopt.  They  express  a  part  of  the 
experience  of  all  the  children  of  God. 

(5.)  The  whole  of  this  view  is  strongly  supported  by  the 

*  Vcr.  21. 
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mode  of  expression  used,  when  the  Apostle  assigns  the  reason 
for  the  fact,  that  "  the  good  which,  he  would  he  did  not,"* 
while  "  the  evil  which  he  would  not  that  he  did,"  namely, 
"  For  I  know  that  in  me,  that  is,  in  my  flesh,  dwelleth  no 
good  thing."  Observe  the  distinction — "  in  me  that  is, 
in  my  JleW  This  seems  to  me  a  clear  proof  that  the 
speaker  is  a  regenerate  person.  The  unregenerate  are  alto- 
gether "carnal;"  they  are  "in  the  flesh." t  But  the  writer 
here  distinguishes  between  his  flesh  and  something  else  in 
him  that  was  not  flesh — something  that  was  spiritual;  that 
is,  he  distinguishes  between  the  old  man  and  the  new,  be- 
tween himself  as  "  born  after  the  flesh,"  and  himself  as  born 
"  after  the  Spirit."  The  reason  why  he  "  could  not  do  that 
which  he  would  "  sometimes  at  all,  and  always  in  the  degree 
and  manner  he  desired,  was  the  opposition  of  this  flesh, 
wholly  corrupt  as  it  was,  to  the  will  of  the  Spirit.^ 

(6.)  It  is  of  special  consequence  to  the  right  understanding 
of  this  part  of  the  statement,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  pas- 
sage, to  distinguish  between  the  operation  of  judgment  and 
conscience,  and  the  exercise  of  the  will,  and  desires  and  affec- 

*  Ver.  18.  t  <>hap.  viii.  5—9;  John  iii.  6. 

£  Mobes  Stuart's  comment  on  this  verse  appears  to  me  very  strange, 
and  indeed  self-contradictory.  "For  I  know,"  £c.,  ya.^  explicantis; 
for  the  present  verse  is  designed  to  explain  the  preceding  one.  There 
the  apostle  had  said: — "  It  is  sin  which  dwelleth  in  me."  But  what  is 
meant  by  'me?'  The  answer  in  verse  18  is: — The  carnal  man.  To 
say  that '  sin  dwells  in  me,'  and  to  say  that  no  p,ood  thing  '  dwells  in  my 
flesh,'  is  one  and  the  same  thing  here."  Nothing  can  well  be  more 
preposterous.  By  the  carnal  man  Stuart  means  the  evil  nature,  as 
distinguished  from  the  good,  in  the  same  person.  When  that  person 
says: — ''Sin  that  dwelleth  in  me,"  he  is  to  be  considered,  Stuart  says, 
as  speaking  in  the  one  of  these  natures — as  the  carnal  man.  But  the 
carnal  man  as  distinguished  from  the  spiritual,  is  of  course  the  same 
with  "the  flesh  "  as  distinguished  from  the  spirit.  If  •'  in  me,"  there- 
fore, means  in  me  the  carnal  man,  it  means  the  same  thing  as  "  in  the 
flesh."  And  to  what  is  the  18th  verse  thus  reduced?  To  the  truism, 
"  In  my  flesh;  that  is.  in  my  flesh  dwelleth  no  good  thing?"  Does 
not  the  expression  "MY  flesh"  show  that  it  is  not  the  flesh  or  carnal 
man  that  spe;iks,  but  the  TKKSON  to  whom  the  flesh  or  carnal  natuie 
pertained  along  with  another  and  a  better?  We  might  push  the 
absurdity  still  further,  but  it  is  unnecessary.  We  may  have  to  revert 
to  the  same  inconsistency  in  regard  to  tlie  other,  or  spiritual  nature, 
hereafter. 
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tions.*  The  will  chooses  that  which  at  the  time  appears 
good  The  appearance  may  he  deceitful,  hut  there  can  he 
no  choice  without  it.  When  sin  is  committed,  it  is  from 
some  false  and  imposing  representation  of  it  to  the  mind  hy 
the  evil  heart,  which  induces  the  choice  of  it  for  the  sake  of 
present  gratification,  throwing  into  doubt  or  into  distance  the 
ultimate  consequences.  But  if  the  will  and  the  affections 
prevailingly  and  habitually  incline  to  the  law  of  God;  so  as 
that,  when  the  person  does  evil,  it  can  be  truly  said  of  him 
that  he  does  what,  in  the  prevailing  and  habitual  bias  of  his 
heart,  he  "  would  not : "  such  a  person  honours  that  law  by 
regarding  and  loving  it  as  good.t 

Consent  and  assent  differ.  The  one  relates  to  the  will  and 
affections,  the  other  to  the  understanding;  the  one  has  respect 
to  the  goodness  of  the  object,  the  other  simply  to  truth. 

Here,  if  I  do  not  greatly  mistake,  lies  one  of  the  leading 
inadvertencies  of  those  who  explain  the  passage  of  the  un- 
regenerate  man.  They  speak  of  reason  and  conscience,  when 
the  Apostle  speaks  of  the  will  and  affections.  They  speak 
of  the  approbation  of  the  judgment,  when  he  speaks  of  the 
desire  and  delight  of  the  heart.  "  That  I  would  not," 
"  that  I  hate,"  they  interpret  as  of  the  same  import  with — 
what  my  reason  approves  not.  And  that  "  I  would,"  that  I 
"  consent  unto,"  that  "  I  delight  in,"  as  meaning — what  my 
reason  and  conscience  approve  and  regard  as  right.  But  these 
are  two  very  different  things.  An  unregenerate  man  may,  in 
his  judgment,  perceive  much  excellence  in  the  divine  law, 
and  his  conscience  may  remonstrate  with  him  on  his  secret, 
and  even  acknowledged,  convictions  of  its  rectitude;  while 
his  will  and  affections  are  so  far  from  being  bent  on  good, 
that  they  are  uniformly  set  upon  its  opposite,  which,  instead 
of  hating,  he  loves  and  pursues. 

The  passage,  therefore,  in  the  heathen  poet  Ovid,  so  often 
quoted  as  of  parallel  import  with  that  of  Paul,  is  very  far 
indeed  from  being  so — 

*  Ver.  16.  f  Ibid. 
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"  My  reason  this,  my  passion  that  persuades, 
I  see  the  right,  and  I  approve  it  too, 
Condemn  the  wrong,  and  yet  the  wrong  pursue."  * 

Surely  no  one  will  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  say  that  the 
remonstrances  of   conscience  in  a  wicked  man,  which   the 


aliudque  cupido 


Mens  aliud  suadet.     Video  meliora,  proboque, 
Deteriora  sequor " 

For  other  quotations  of  a  similar  nature,  see  Wetstein's  Greek 
Testament  on  the  verse;  also  Tholuck  on  the  passage,  from  whom, 
too,  they  are  quoted  by  Stuart.  A  similar  remark  applies  to  them 
generally.  This  confounding  of  reason  and  conscience  with  will  and 
affection  runs  through  the  entire  comments  both  of  Tholuck  and  Stuart. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  effect  this  has  in  obliging  them  to  reduce  and 

Sualify  the  obvious  import  of  the  simplest  terms,  take  the  following 
•om  Stuart.  It  relates  to  the  word  piru,  which  the  writer  of  the 
Epistle  uses  in  application  to  evil,  verse  15, — "For  that  which  1  do 
I  allow  not;  for  what  I  would,  that  do  I  not;  but  what  I  HATE,  that 
do  I."  "  It  is  not  true,  indeed,  that  a  man  does  what  on  the  whole  he 
is  unwilling  to  do;  nor  is  this  what  the  Apostle  means  to  affirm.  But 
it  is  true  that  men  often  do  what  reason  and  conscience  disapprove,  and 
which  he  here  expresses  in  the  strong  language  of  o'v  6'i\u  and  ptffu; 
i.  e.,  it  is  the  if  a  oivfycavos  of  whom  this  is  predicated.  And  even  this, 
in  a  contrast  like  the  present,  is  not  to  be  urged  to  its  highest  point  of 
possible  meaning.  Thus,  for  example,  p.i<ru  does  not  always  mean  posi- 
tive hatred,  but  a  not  loving,  or  merely  a  comparatively  not  loving,  i.  e. 
&  less  loving,  for  so  the  examples  in  Matth.  vi.  24,  Luke  xvi.  13,  Luke 
xiv.  26,  teach  us.  The  last  example  here  is  perfectly  in  point,  to 
show  that  para  may  mean,  as  it  certainly  does  here,  merely  a  less  lov- 
ing of  some  than  others;  compare  as  exegetical  of  it,  Matt.  x.  37. 
That  6'ti.u  and  puru,  then,  can  both  be  affirmed  of  the  conscience  en- 
lightened by  the  divine  law  (compare  verse  9),  when  they  are  under- 
stood in  this  qualified  sense  (and  a  qualified  sense,  on  any  ground  of 
exegesis,  is  absolutely  necessary),  is  sufficiently  manifest.  Any  one 
who  undertakes  to  urge  the  sense  of  words,  employed  in  such  a  con- 
trast as  is  here  presented,  to  the  highest  meaning  of  which  they  are 
capable,  must  involve  himself  in  difficulties  that  are  absolutely  inex- 
tricable."— p.  295. 

What  Stuart  here  says  of  "a  qualified  sense  being,  on  any  principle 
of  exegesis,  absolutely  necessary,"  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice 
by  and  by.  What  I  wish  you  now  to  observe  is,  the  sense  which  he 
is  obliged  to  put  upon  the  word  •'  I  hate"  in  the  passage  before  us,  in 
order  to  render  the  use  of  it  at  all  compatible  with  the  character  of  an 
unregenerate  man.  It  would  not  do,  he  was  sensible,  to  make  the  in- 
spired Apostle  represent  such  a  man  as  absolutely  hating  evil.  He 
seeks  to  make  it  out,  therefore,  that  the  verb  for  hating  means  some- 
times a  less  degree  of  loving.  Now,  without  entering  into  the  criti- 
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most  abandoned  sometimes  experience,  and  that  powerfully, 
amount  to  anything  like  hatred  of  evil  or  delight  in  good. 

(7.)  Even  what  is  said  in  the  passage  of  willing  that  which 
is  good,  when  applied  to  an  unregenerate   man,  makes  it  no 

cism.  which  is  quite  needless,  it  is  enough  to  ask  whether,  when  the 
words  are  considered  as  belonging  to  the  unregenerate.  the  case  is 
materially  mended.  How  would  the  Apostle  have  relished  the  inter- 
pretation of  his  words,  according  to  which  he  is  made  to  represent  the 
unrenewed  man  as  only  loving  evil  less  than  he  loves  good ;  to  repre- 
sent that  very  "carnal  mind"  which  he  pronounces  "enmity  against 
Go;l,"  not,  indeed,  as  absolutely  hating  evil,  that  might  be  rather  more 
than  enough  to  say  in  its  behalf,  but  only  as  not  loving  it  so  well  as 
he  loves  the  good ?  Is  this  the  true  state  of  things  with  the  unre- 
generate? You  will  have  perceived,  in  the  very  quotation,  an  exam- 
ple of  the  manner  in  which  he  confounds  hatred  with  the  disapproval 
of  reason  and  conscience.  You  cannot  but  perceive  the  want  of  par- 
allelism between  the  cases  quoted  in  support  of  the  reduced  and 
qualified  sense  of  the  word  fur£,  and  that  which  he  seeks  to  identify 
with  them.  In  Matt.  vi.  24  and  Luke  xvi.  13  (which  are  the  same), 
there  is  no  propriety  in  the  deduced  sense  at  all.  Masters  are  spoken 
of  whose  characters  and  whose  demands  are  opposite,  and  whose  ser- 
vices are  incompatible;  who  cannot  both  be  loved,  unless  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  same  heart  to  love  opposites :  but  just  in  proportion  as  the 
one  is  loved,  the  other,  being  its  opposite,  must  be  not  merely  loved 
less,  but  positively  disliked.  And  in  regard  to  Luke  xiv.  26,  while  it 
is  admitted  that  Matt.  x.  37  is  the  true  key  to  its  meaning,  the  cases 
are,  in  a  very  important  respect,  widely  dissimilar.  lu  the  case  of 
father  and  mother,  and  wife  and  children,  they  are  objects  which  the 
l:iw  of  God  commands  us  to  love — the  law  of  nature  and  the  law  of 
revelation  alike.  And  therefore  we  are  quite  prepared  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  hating  as  no  more  than  a  strong  expression  of  the  senti- 
ment that  the  affection  dutifully  felt  towards  them,  must  never  be  al- 
lowed to  compete  with  the  love  due  to  Him ;  that  when  the  claims  of 
the  two  came  into  collision,  they  who  loved  him  should  act  as  if  they 
hated  them,  and  incur  (as  they  many  a  time  have  done),  the  charge  of 
hating  them,  rather  than  violate  the  claims  of  their  love  to  Him  for 
what  He  is,  and  for  what  He  hath  done.  Hut  is  evil,  moral  evil,  sin, 
a  thing  which  we  are  commanded  to  love  ?  And  is  there,  therefore, 
in  the  application  of  the  word  fturu  to  it,  any  similar  ground  on  which 
we  should  be  prepared  to  find  it  bearing  only  the  qualified  sense  of 
loving  less  than  some  other  object  that  competes  with  it  in  our  affec- 
tions, and  is  entitled  to  a  higher  degree  of  our  love?  Assuredly  it  is 
no  part  of  the  unregenerate  man's  character,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, that  he  "  hates  evil."  This  is  necessarily  felt  by  those  who  in- 
terpret the  passage  in  application  to  such.  And  to  clear  away  the 
difficulty,  Stuart,  like  others,  is  driven  to  two  resources,  both  of 
which  alike  are  arbitrary  and  unnatural: — the  first  to  make  hating 
mean  only  loving  less ;  and  the  second,  to  make  hating,  or  loving  less, 
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easy  matter  to  discern  the  difference  between  such  a  man  and 
the  regenerate.  Wherein  does  it  lie1?  According  to  some 
of  our  opponents,  it  lies  in  the  circumstance,  that  in  the  case 
of  the  latter  there  is  not  the  will  only,  but  the  performance ; 
in  the  former,  there  is  the  will  without  the  ability  to  perform, 
the  will  proving  abortive.  In  support  of  this  most  extra- 
ordinary distinction,  appeal  is  made  to  Phil.  ii.  12,  13.  But 
surely  a  more  unfortunate  passage  for  their  purpose  could 
not  well  have  been  thought  of;  for  it  clearly  represents  God 
as  working  in  us  to  will  as  well  as  to  do,  the  willing  and  tin1 
doing  being  alike  the  product  of  divine  influence.  How  vain, 
then,  to  speak  of  the  will  to  do  good  being  in  the  unregener- 
ate  without  the  power!  The  metaphysics  and  the  theology 
of  such  a  statement  are  alike  confused.  Alas!  what  is  the 
want  of  ability  in  a  depraved  creature  but  the  want  of  will — • 
the  alienation  of  the  heart  from  God  and  goodness?  "  In  the 
flesh  there  dwelleth  no  good," — no  principle  that  could  ever 
lead  to  any  degree  whatever  of  true  goodness.  The  will 
without  the  ability  would  clear  the  creature  of  moral  blame. 

4.  The  next  thing  that  demands  our  attention  is,  the 
inference  drawn  from  the  matter  of  fact  already  considered. 
"  Now  then  it  is  no  more  I  that  do  it,  but  sin  that  dwelleth 
in  me."* 

The  very  sound  of  these  words,  when  taken  out  of  their 
connexion,  by  which  alone  their  true  meaning  can  be  ascer- 
tained, exposes  them  to  misrepresentation  and  abuse;  and 
abu.M'd  they  have  been,  both  by  the  levity  of  profane  folly 
and  the  sarcastic  wit  of  infidelity.  Nothing,  therefore,  can 
be  of  greater  consequence  than  to  rescue  them  from  such 
abuse,  by  a  correct  attention  to  their  connexion.  We  shall, 
by  this  means,  both  avoid  their  misapplication,  and  derive 
from  them  the  profit  which,  when  rightly  understood,  they 

identical  in  meaning  with  the  approving  dictates  of  judgment  or  con- 
science; thus  identifying  the  affections  with  the  intellect,  the  love 
and  hatred  of  the  heart  with  the  mere  approving  or  disapproving  de- 
cisions of  the  moral  sense.  But  this  is.  if  ever  anything  was,  to 
"confound  things  which  differ." 

*  Verse  17. 
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are,  in  common  with  the  whole   passage,  fitted  to  impart. 
Observe,  then: — 

(1.)  We  are  accustomed  to  form,  and  there  is  no  other 
principle  on  which  we  can  form,  our  estimate  of  a  man's  char- 
acter, from  its  distinguishing  and  predominant  principles. 
If  a  person,  for  example,  noted  for  his  benevolence,  does,  at 
a  time,  an  ungenerous  deed ;  we  say  he  did  not  act  like  him- 
self 2sTay,  we  even  express  ourselves  more  strongly  and  more 
in  congruity  with  the  terms  of  this  passage ;  we  say : — "  He 
was  not  himself  when  he  did  that."  When  such  language 
is  used  as  in  2  Cor.  v.  17,  "  If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a 
new  creature :  old  things  are  passed  away ;  behold,  all  things 
are  become  new,"  it  does  not  mean  that  sin  has  in  the  new 
creature  ceased  to  exist,  but  only  that  it  has  ceased  to  reign,  or 
to  have  the  ascendency.  What  may  be  termed  the  substance  of 
his  character  is  changed.  Its  ruling  principles  are  new.  His 
nature  before  was  all  evil  Now  he  possesses  two  natures,  of 
which  the  decidedly  prevailing  or  reigning  one  is  the  new  or 
good  nature ;  and  the  effects  of  the  remaining  old  nature  are 
no  longer  such  as  to  form  the  character  of  the  man,  or  to  de- 
nominate, as  it  were,  the  person's  self.  This  agrees  precisely 
with  what  the  writer  says  of  himself*  The  principle  here  is, 
that  the  habitual  state  and  tendency  of  the  will  and  affections 
are  what  properly  constitute  the  characters  of  men.  It  is  on 
this  principle  that  he  draws  the  inference : — "  It  is  no  more 
I  that  do  it,  but  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me."  The  very 
mode  of  expression  evinces  the  justness  of  the  observation.t 

*  Verses  15,  16. 

f  I  have  before  shown  the  incongruity  of  Stuart's  interpretation 
of  the  "  ME  "  in  the  close  of  verse  17.  "  Sin  that  dwelleth  IN  ME."  By 
'•  me  "  he  understands  the  carnal  man,  that  is,  the  one  of  the  two  opposite 
natures  or  principles  thus  personified;  instead  of  understanding  it  of 
the  person  himself,  in  whom  these  opposite  natures  dwelt  and  wrought, 
as  that  person  himself  manifestly  explains  it  in  the  beginning  of  verse 
18: — "  For  in  me,  that  is,  in  my  flesh,  there  dwelleth  no  good  thing." 

The  same  remark  that  was  made  on  his  exposition  of  these  words 
falls  to  be  repeated  now  in  regard  to  his  interpretation  of  the  personal 
pronoun,  when  the  other  nature  of  the  complex  man  is  spoken  of.  as 
in  the  same  17th  verse: — "Now,  then,  it  is  no  more  I  that  do  it,  but 
sin  that  dwelleth  in  me."  "  'Ey*  is,  therefore,  the  moral  self,  the  tout 
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Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  personal  pronoun,  the 
"  I,"  cannot,  in  both  its  occurrences  in  the  statement,  be 
literally  and  strictly  understood ;  for  this  plain  reason,  that 
so  to  understand  it  is  a  flat  and  palpable  contradiction  in 
terms,  for  the  person  cannot  both  do  and  not  do  the  same 
thing.  Yet  he  says : — "  If  I  DO  that  which  I  would  not," 
implying  his  being  the  agent,  "it  is  no  more  I  that  do  it," 
equally  implying  his  not  being  the  agent.  The  question, 
therefore,  is : — On  what  principle  is  this  to  be  explained  ? 
And  I  confess  myself  incapable  of  imagining  any  other 
than  that  which  has  been  mentioned,  namely,  that  the 
"  I  "  in  the  second  of  its  occurrences  has  reference  to  the 
agent's  distinguishing  character — that  from  which  he  is  known 
and  designated.  In  the  first  occurrence  it  means  simply  the 
agent,  the  person  as  the  doer  of  the  action ;  in  the  second,  it 
means  the  same  person  indeed,  but  the  person  considered 
characteristically,  as  distinguished  by  the  possession  and  in- 
fluence of  certain  principles  and  dispositions.  In  this  instance 
they  are  the  principles  and  disposition  which  constitute  the 
saint,  the  "  new  creature."  It  is  manifest  that,  in  the  man  who 
here  records  his  experience,  sin  is  not  the  prevailing  or  reign- 
ing power.  "  Sin,"  or  "  the  flesh,"  he  regards  as  an  enemy, 
whose  power,  so  far  from  willingly  yielding  to  it,  he  habitu- 

or  1/ra  Zvfyu-ro;  here,  while  b  a./^a.^r'ia,  (here  personified),  means  the  sinful 
passions  and  affections  of  men." — Exegesis,  p.  297.  Now,  if /here  means 
"the  higher  moral  self  of  reason  and  conscience,  asdistinguished  from  the 
lower  one  of  carnal  passions  and  appetites,"  then  "  ME,"  in  the  end  of  the 
verse,  should  mean  the  same,  the  speaker  being  unchanged.  "  It  is  no 
more  /  that  do  it,  but  sin  who  d welleth  IN  ME."  But  we  have  seen  that 
by  me,  in  the  end  of  the  verse,  he  understands  the  carnal  man.  What 
confusion  is  thus  produced!  We  have  three  persons,  "I"  meaning 
"the  higher  self  of  reason  and  conscience,"  "Me,"  (though  without 
any  notice  of  change),  the  very  opposite,  "  the  lower  self  of  carnal 
passions  and  appetites,  and  'sin,'  a  personification  of  the  sinful  passions 
and  affections  of  men;"  and  therefore,  alter  et  idem,  another  and  the 
same  with  the  preceding,  and  yet  represented  as  dwelling  in  the  pre- 
ceding. But  if  by  the  pronouns  I  and  me,  the  person's  self  who  writes 
is  understood,  only  speaking  of  himself  under  different  aspects,  nil  is 
sufficiently  plain.  And  to  this  Stuart  himself  is  obliged  to  come  in 
the  end  on  verse  25: — "So  then  with  the  mind  I  myself  serve  the 
law  of  God,  but  with  the  flesh  the  law  of  sin,"  he  explains:  "I,  the 
same  pesson,  have  two  minds  or  inclinations  in  me." 
IJ.  I 
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ally  resisted.     This  is  surely  the  direct  opposite  of  the  char- 
acter of  an  unregenerate  man. 

But  here,  again,  we  are  in  direct  antipodes  to  Stuart. 
So  far  is  he  from  regarding  the  writer  or  speaker  as  one  whose 
character  is,  in  prevailing  principle  and  practice,  good,  that 
he  represents  him  as  precisely  the  reverse : — "  The  writer 
evidently  means  to  say "  (he  is  expounding  the  words  "  for 
to  will  is  present  with  me,  but  how  to  perform  that  which  is 
good,  I  find  not "),  "  that  the  carnal  part  is  altogether  the 
predominant  self,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  he  says : — '  The 
natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
neither  can  he  know  them.'  So,  again : — '  The  carnal  mind 
is  enmity  against  God;  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of 
God,  neither  indeed  can  be.'  "*  Again : — "  While  Christians 
have  many  a  conflict  in  which  they  are  overcome  by  sin,  yet 
they  must  be  victors  in  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  if  the 
whole  be  collectively  taken.  If  this  be  not  true,  then  is  it 
not  true  that  'he  who  loves  God  keeps  His  commandments;' 
it  cannot  be  true  that  '  they  who  love  the  law  of  God  do  no 
iniquity ;'  nor  true  that  '  he  who  is  born  of  God  sinneth  not ;' 
nor  that  faith  enables  him  who  cherishes  it  to  '  over- 
come the  world.'  As,  however,  there  is  no  denying  the  truth 
of  these  and  the  like  declarations,  and  no  receding  from 
them  nor  explaining  them  away  as  meaning  less  than  habitual 
victory  over  sin,  so  it  follows,  that  when  verses  14* — 25  are 
applied  to  Christian  experience,  they  are  wrongly  applied. 
The  person  represented  in  these  verses  succumbs  to  sin  in 
every  instance  of  contest.  The  Christian  must  not,  cannot, 
does  not,  so  fight  against  sin.  To  assert  this  would  be  to 
contradict  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Scriptures;  it  would  be 
abrogating  at  once  all  which  is  declared,  in  so  pointed  a 
manner,  in  ch.  viii.  1 — 17."t  But  assuredly  there  is  no 
foundation  in  the  passage  for  such  a  statement  as  that  which 
thus,  with  emphasis  and  doubled  emphasis,  he  gives:  And 
it  is  rather  inconsistent  that  a  commentator,  dealing  so  freely 
with  other  phrases  in  the  passage  in  the  way  of  qualification 

*  Coinui.  p.  297.  f  EXCUI-BUS,  p.  540. 
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and  reduction,  should  apply  so  rigid  and  stringent  a  principle 
of  interpretation  here.  "  If,  indeed,  it  were  true,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Hodge,  "that  the  person  here  described  'succumbs  to 
sin  IN  EVERY  INSTANCE  of  contest,'  the  description  would  be 
inapplicable,  not  to  the  Christian  only,  but  to  any  other  than 
the  most  immoral  of  men.  It  is  rare  indeed,  even  in  the 
natural  conflict  between  reason  and  passion,  or  conscience  and 
corrupt  inclination,  that  the  better  principle  does  not  succeed, 
not  once  merely,  but  often."* 

But  the  writer  says  no  such  thing.  It  was  utterly  impos- 
sible that  he  shoiild.  On  the  same  principle  of  interpretation, 
he  must  be  understood  as  always  willing  and  desiring  good, 
and  always  (not  willing  or  desiring  but)  hating  evil.  And  how 
are  we  to  imagine  such  a  character]  a  man  in  every  instance 
willing  and  desiring  good,  and  in  no  one  instance  ever  doing 
it — in  every  instance  hating  evil,  and  yet  in  no  one  instance 
ever  failing  to  do  it1?  This  were  an  anomaly  in  the  moral 
world,  indeed ;  a  character  incapable  of  subsistence ;  an  ima- 
ginary being,  even  beyond  imagination!  The  writer  speaks 
not  of  what  was  invariably  the  case,  but  of  what  he  felt  to 
be  of  too  frequent  occurrence.  Were  we  to  adopt  such  a 
principle  of  interpretation,  we  might  contend  that  the  heathen 
are  represented  by  the  Apostle  as  doing  all  that  the  law  of 
God  requires.  "  For  when  the  Gentiles,  which  have  not  the 
law,  do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law,  these,  hav- 
ing not  the  law,  are  a  law  unto  themselves."  t  "  The  things 
of  the  law  "  $  is  a  phrase  capable  of  the  most  comprehensive 
meaning.  But  it  is  evident  that  Paul  refers  to  no  more  than 
the  occasional  conformity  to  the  dictates  of  the  Law  which 
is  to  be  found  everywhere,  and  the  remonstrances  of  con- 
science against  the  contrary;  as  appears,  indeed,  from  the 
very  next  verse.  And  yet  it  does  not  appear  more  clearly 
than  it  does  here,  that  the  man  of  two  natures  who  here 
speaks  does  not  represent  himself  as  invariably  in  every  in- 
stance succumbing  to  the  dictates  of  the  bad,  always  doing 
evil  when  evil  competed  with  good. 

*  Comm.  p.  299.  f  Rom.  ii.  14.  $  r«  TOU  tip.™. 
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It  is  further  manifest  that  the  inference  in  verse  seven- 
teenth is  not  derived  by  him  from  the  mere  dictates  of  rea- 
son and  conscience,  but  from  the  predominant  state  of  his 
will  and  affections.  He  does  not  say : — If  I  do  that  which 
my  reason  approves  not;  but,  "If  I  do  that  I  would  not." 
Conscience  and  will  are  not  the  same. 

To  no  candid  mind  can  it  be  necessary  to  observe,  that 
these  expressions  of  the  Apostle : — "  It  is  no  more  I  that  do 
it,  but  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me,"  are  not  designed  in  any  way 
to  palliate  his  sins.  That  man's  own  heart  must  be  sadly  on 
the  side  of  sin  who  can  think  or  say  so.  The  supposition  is 
at  variance  with  his  whole  character  as  apparent  in  his  writ- 
ings, and  at  variance  with  the  very  letter  of  his  expressions  in 
this  passage  itself.  This  surely  is  not  the  language  of  one 
who  would  excuse  or  palliate  sin.  They  who  would  palliate 
sin  do  it  from  love  to  sin,  from  insensibility  to  its  exceeding 
sinfulness,  and  with  the  smile  of  indifference  and  playfulness 
on  their  lips.  By  such  is  sin  ever  felt  as  a  load  from  which 
they  wish  and  long  to  be  free?  By  some,  it  is  admit- 
ted, the  passage  has  been  abused;  they  have  taken  en- 
couragement from  it  in  sin,  and  flattered  themselves,  or 
affected  to  flatter  themselves,  that  their  case  was  like  the 
Apostle's.  But  what  is  there  which  the  man,  whose  heart- 
is  in  love  with  sin,  may  not  make  a  refuge  to  his  de- 
luded conscience.  The  mercy  of  a  long-suffering  God,  the 
grace  of  the  Gospel,  the  promises  of  forgiveness  to  those 
who  at  any  time  repent  and  believe  the  Gospel,  have  all 
been  abused  in  a  similar  way.  We  may  surely  know  enough 
of  the  deceitfulness  and  desperate  wickedness  of  the  human 
heart  to  prevent  our  being  greatly  startled  at  any  truth, 
merely  on  account  of  the  perversion  and  abuse  of  it  by  un- 
godly men.  The  language  is  altogether  incapable  of  appli- 
cation to  the  unrenewed.  That  man  is  in  an  unrenewed 
state  who  thus  abuses  it;  and  who  flatters  himself  with  the 
vain  imagination,  that  because  his  reason  and  conscience 
disapprove  and  remonstrate,  there  is  something  in  his  case 
good,  and  encouraging,  and  analogous  to  the  Apostle's  own 
experience,  while  his  heart  is  in  love  with  sinful  indulgence. 
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But  although  the  expressions  are  not  used  for  the  pallia- 
tion of  his  sins,  they  are  certainly  used  for  some  end.  It 
was  not  to  give  him  comfort  in  sin.  Yet  it  is  equally  clear, 
that  some  kind  of  comfort  or  satisfaction  he  did  find  in  the 
consideration  mentioned.  What  then  was  it?  It  was  this; 
that  while  he  continued  striving  against  sin,  consciously  setting 
himself  in  opposition  to  the  power  of  the  old  man,  "  making 
no  provision  for  the  flesh  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof;"  however 
he  might  "groan,  being  burdened  with"  a  sense  of  remaining 
corruption,  the  consciousness  of  this  remaining  corruption 
was  no  reason  for  despair  or  despondency.  The  influence  of 
the  Gospel  in  producing  holiness  is,  indeed,  the  grand  evi- 
dence of  a  sinner's  having  believed  it  and  having  come  under 
its  power ;  and  consequently  of  his  being  a  genuine  partaker 
of  its  other  blessings  and  an  heir  of  its  hopes.  But  this  in- 
fluence is  not  perfect  here ;  it  does  not  root  out  the  principles 
of  corruption.  These  still  remain,  and  exert  a  power  in 
opposition  to  the  principles  of  grace.  And  although  these 
principles  of  grace  must  be  so  extensive  and  decided  in  their 
predominance  as  to  form  the  character;  yet  were  AVO  to  judge 
of  our  state  merely  from  our  being  conscious  of  evil  remain- 
ing in  us,  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  good  hope  in  the 
world,  nothing  on  earth  but  despair,  for  "  there  is  not  a  just 
man  upon  the  earth,  that  doeth  good  and  sinneth  not." 
That  there  is  a  scriptural  confidence  arising  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  predominant  power  of  the  truth  in  the  soul, 
even  notwithstanding  the  sensibility  to  remaining  corruption, 
which  is  in  fact  a  part  of  that  very  consciousness,  is  clear 
from  many  passages  in  the  word  of  God.* 

It  ought  further  -to  be  remarked,  that  this  part  of  the 
Apostle's  experience  is  by  no  means  fitted  to  cherish  any 
delusive  confidence  in  our  spiritual  state  while  we  are  living 
in  sin,  or  have  it  lying  lightly  on  our  conscience.  The  man 
who  professes  to  believe  the  Gospel,  most  miserably  perverts 
and  most  foully  and  profanely  dishonours  and  slanders  it, 
when  he  indulges  the  imagination  that,  whatever  sins  he 

*  1  John  i.  5— 7;  iii.  7— 10,  19—21. 
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commits,  he  ought  never  to  have  his  confidence  towards  God 
shaken  or  impaired.  This  awful  doctrine  has  been  held  by 
some,  under  pretext  of  doing  honour  to  the  grace  of  God ; 
as  if  all  doubts  on  this  point  were  indications  of  our  resting 
our  hopes  on  something  else  than  the  divine  righteousness 
revealed  in  the  Gospel  But  such  a  doctrine  is  indeed  be- 
traying "  the  Son  of  man  with  a  kiss."  If  there  be  any  one 
lesson  clearly  taught  by  the  precepts  and  examples  of  the 
word  of  God,  it  is  this,  that  confidence  towards  Him,  when 
deliberate  sin  has  been  committed  and  is  lying  upon  the 
conscience,  unrepented  of,  is  the  most  preposterous  and  dar- 
ing presumption.  The  truth  of  the  divine  testimony,  and 
the  reality  of  any  sinner's  interest  in  the  provisions  and 
blessings  which  that  testimony  reveals,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
any  sinner's  faith  in  that  testimony,  are  two  distinct  things, 
which  must  be  ascertained  by  distinct  evidences.  The  one 
stands  sure,  independently  of  the  other.  Yet  such  men,  as 
I  now  refer  to,  buoy  themselves  up  by  such  language  as  that 
before  us.  When  believers  transgress,  they  say : — "  It  is  not 
they  that  do  it,  but  sin  that  dwells  in  them ;  and  that  they 
ought  not  therefore  to  be  discouraged  by  any  evils  whatever 
into  which  they  may  have  been  led  astray."  And  was  the 
language  of  this  "holy  man  of  God"  thus  designed  to  flatter 
professors  and  to  give  them  ease  in  their  trespasses?  How 
indignantly  would  he  have  subjoined  to  every  such  inference 
from  the  terms  in  which  he  here  expresses  himself,  his  so- 
lemn "  God  forbid."  The  sins  of  believers,  in  proportion  as 
their  knowledge  of  God  and  of  His  law,  and  of  His  Gospel 
is  superior,  as  well  as  their  experience  of  His  love  and  their 
obligations  to  His  grace,  have  in  them  a  deeper  guilt,  a 
heavier  aggravation  than  the  sins  of  other  men.  It  is  true, 
and  it  is  a  blessed  truth,  that  the  fountain  of  divine  forgive- 
ness is  always  open  and  always  accessible.  But  it  is  fearful 
to  think  that  on  this  account,  because  the  blood  of  Jesus 
never  loses  its  virtue,  because  the  Lord  is  always  gracious 
and  ready  to  forgive,  we  should,  when  sin  has  been  commit- 
ted by  us,  take  it  easy,  lay  it  little  to  heart,  and  be  as  happy 
and  as  comfortable  as  before.  There  is  something  in  this  so 
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unreasonable,  so  contrary  to  every  dictate  of  common  sense, 
as  well  as  to  the  entire  tenor  of  the  Bible,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  persuade  one's  self  that  it  would  ever  be  held.  No,  my 
brethren,  when  we  have  sinned,  our  return  must  be  charac- 
terised by  the  deepest  self-abasement  and  godly  sorrow. 
Thus  it  was  with  David.*  The  divinely  prescribed  terms  of 
a  sinner's  return  are  in  the  same  strain : — "  0  Israel,  return 
unto  the  Lord  thy  God ;  for  thou  hast  fallen  by  thine  ini 
quity.  Take  with  you  words,  and  turn  to  the  Lord:  say 
unto  him,  Take  away  all  iniquity,  and  receive  us  graciously : 
so  will  we  render  the  calves  of  our  lips."  + 

*  Psalm  li.  1,  &c.  t  IIos-  xiv.  1,  2. 
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ROMANS  vu.  14 — 25. 
(SECOND  DISCOURSE.) 

5.  LET  us  now  see  what  the  Apostle  further  says  of  him- 
self. I  had  occasion  to  notice  that  the  word  "  law"*  is  here 
used  to  signify  a  principle  of  uniform  operation,  whether 
good  or  evil  in  its  tendency.  It  is  used  in  reference  to  both, 
in  what  immediately  follows : — verses  22,  23.  "  For  I  delight 
in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inward  man :  but  I  see  another 
law  in  my  members  warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind,  and 
bringing  me  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  which  is  in  my 
members." 

In  these  verses  "tlie  inward  man"  must  signify  something 
more  than  the  soul,  as  distinguished  from  the  body;  for 
surely  the  "  law  that  when  he  would  do  good  evil  was  present 
with  him,"  was,  in  this  sense  of  the  phrase,  in  his  "  inward 
man"  as  well  as  the  other  law  which  he  opposes  to  it, — aa 
well  as  his  "  delight  in  the  law  of  God."  They  were  both, 
in  this  respect,  in  his  mind.  The  body  cannot  be  the  seat 
of  any  moral  principle.  It  is  of  little  moment  in  what 
senses  some  heathen  writers  may  have  used  similar  phrases. 
The  question  is : — In  what  sense  does  this  same  writer  use 
the  one  before  us?  "That  he  would  grant  you,  according  to 
the  riches  of  his  glory,  to  be  strengthened  with  might  by 
his  Spirit  in  the  inner  man : " — "  Though  our  outward  man 
perish,  yet  the  inward  man  is  renewed  day  by  day."t  In 

*  Verse  21.  f  KP!     »'•  16;  2  Cor.  iv.  16. 
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the  former  of  these  passages,  the  prayer  is  not  merely 
that  the  powers  of  their  minds,  possessed  by  them  in 
common  with  other  men,  might  be  strengthened.  It  is 
a  prayer  for  spiritual  strength,  that  is,  for  the  establish- 
ment and  invigoration  of  the  principles  of  "the  new  man;" 
which  is  a  phrase  of  the  same  import.  In  the  latter,  if 
"the  inward  man"  signified  simply  the  mind,  as  usually 
opposed  to  the  body,  the  case  described  would  not  be  by 
any  means  a  common,  but  rather  a  very  extraordinary  one; 
namely,  that  the  mental  faculties  increased  in  vigour,  as 
the  bodily  powers  decayed.  The  influence  of  the  afflictions 
of  life,  as  stated  in  verse  seventeenth,  shows  the  meaning, 
for  that  influence  certainly  is  not  the  mere  strengthening 
of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  but  evidently  the  strengthening 
of  the  spiritual  principles  and  affections  of  the  divine  life  iu 
the  soul  of  "  the  new  man."  It  is  in  the  same  sense  that  the 
phrase  is  used  here.  And  this  accords  well  with  the  state- 
ment in  verse  twenty-second : — "  I  delight  in  the  law  of 
God  after  the  inward  man."  The  soul,  as  renewed  by  the 
Spirit,  (which  is  the  same  thing  as  "the  new  man"),  is  the 
only  seat  of  such  "delight."  And  surely  this  delight  should 
settle  the  question,  whether  a  regenerate  man  be  the  speaker. 
Who  but  a  regenerate  man  can  say  this  with  truth? 

The  phrase  lias  been  paraphrased  by — "  /  esteem,  and  in 
my  reason  I  approve."  But  this  only  confirms  the  truth  of 
a  former  observation,  namely,  that  those  who  conceive  an 
unrcgencrate  man  to  be  the  speaker,  confound  reason  and 
conscience  with  the  will  and  the  affections.  Certainly  the 
two  modes  of  expression  are  far  from  being  equivalent.  The 
original  word  strongly  expresses  pleasure  of  heart,  and  is 
properly  rendered  "delight."  And  this  is  a  most  decided 
characteristic  of  the  good  or  renewed  man.*  He  delighted 
in  the  contemplation  of  it  as  an  exhibition  of  the  divine 
character;  and  in  conformity  to  it  as  his  honour  and  his 
happiness.  Perfect  conformity  to  it  was  the  desire  of  his 
heart.  Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  no  sinner  but  one  who 

*  i'iul.i:  i.  2  ;  L-xix.  16,  3D,  47,  97,  &u. 
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has  been  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind  can  have  this 
delight.  And  it  is  equally  clear,  that  no  one  who  has  heen 
so  renewed  can  be  without  it. 

I  have  represented  it  as  "quite  clear"  that  no  unregenerate 
man  can  thus  "delight  in  the  law  of  the  Lord."  Not  so, 
however,  thinks  Dr.  A.  Clark : — "  If  it  be  said,"  (such  is  his 
extraordinary  language,)  "  that  it  is  impossible  for  an  unregen- 
erate man  to  delight  in  the  law  of  God,  the  experience  of 
millions  contradicts  the  assertion.  Every  true  penitent  ad- 
mires the  moral  law,  longs  most  earnestly  for  a  conformity 
to  it,  and  feels  that  he  never  can  be  satisfied  till  he  wakes 
up  after  his  divine  likeness;  and  he  hates  himself  because 
he  feels  that  he  has  broken  it,  and  that  his  evil  passions  are 
still  in  a  state  of  hostility  to  it."  Strange  reasoning  cer- 
tainly !  The  problem  was  to  show  "  that  an  unregenerate 
man  may  delight  in  the  law  of  God ; "  and  the  proof  is,  that 
every  true  penitent  does!  This  is  an  easy  way  of  getting 
witnesses  by  "  millions."  We  must  have  better  evidence 
from  the  phraseology  of  Scripture,  however,  before  we  can 
admit  the  identity  of  the  unregenerate  man  and  the  "true 
penitent;"  an  identity  which,  according  to  the  citation  just 
made,  enables  Dr.  Clark  to  put  into  the  lips  of  the  unregen- 
erate, not  only  the  terms  here  used  by  Paul,  but  also  the 
holy  aspirations  of  the  Psalmist,  when,  contrasting  himself 
with  the  "  men  of  the  world,  who  have  their  portion  in  this 
life,"  he  says — "  As  for  me,  I  will  behold  thy  face  in  right- 
eousness: I  shall  be  satisfied,  when  I  awake,  with  thy  like- 
ness."* Who,  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand,  can  ever  speak 
of  an  unregenerate  man  longing  for  perfect  likeness  to  God, 
and  incapable  of  being  satisfied  till  he  attains  to  it !  But  Dr. 
Clark  brings  an  exemplification  of  the  unregenerate  experienc- 
ing this  delight : — "  They  seek  me  daily,  and  delight  to 
know  my  ways,  as  a  nation  that  did  righteousness,  and  for- 
sook not  the  ordinance  of  their  God:  they  ask  of  me  the 
ordinances  of  justice;  they  take  delight  in  approaching  to 
God."t  This  is  almost  as  surprising  as  the  other.  Who 

*  Psulm  xvii.  15.  f  Isa.  Iviii.  2. 
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ever  understood  the  prophet  in  that  passage  as  describing 
the  real  and  sincere,  " seeking  after  God,"  and  "delighting  in 
His  ways?"  Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth,  as  the 
entire  context  shows.  The  interpretation  of  Lowth,  proceed- 
ing on  this  principle,  gives  obviously  the  true  sense.  On 
Isaiah  lix.  he  says — "  The  foregoing  elegant  chapter  con- 
tained a  severe  reproof  of  the  Jews,  in  particular,  for  their 
hypocrisy,  in  pretending  to  make  themselves  accepted  with 
God  by  fasting  and  outward  humiliation,  without  true  re- 
pentance, while  they  still  continued  to  oppress  the  poor,  and 
to  indulge  their  own  passions  and  vices."  It  is  indeed  pass- 
ing strange,  that  any  man  taking  a  glance,  even  the  most 
hasty,  of  that  chapter,  should  sincerely  and  deliberately  bring 
forward  such  a  proof!  Look  at  the  first  verse.  Look  at  the 
kind  of  service  they  rendered,  and  the  reason  why  it  was 
indignantly  rejected.*  And  compare  with  the  passage  others 
of  similar  import.t  The  religion  of  a  people  described  in 
such  terms,  supposing  them  to  have  had  a  self-righteous 
pleasure  in  going  the  punctual  and  formal  rounds  of  external 
service,  can  never  be  a  counterpart  to  that  "  delight  in  the 
law  of  God  after  the  inward  man,"  which  inspired  the  earnest 
and  impassioned  longing  for  deliverance  from  whatever  re- 
mained in  him,  that  was  opposed  to  the  constant  and  unim- 
peded and  perfect  exercise  and  influence  of  holy  principles 
and  affections. 

Stuart  takes  ground  somewhat  different.  He  contends  for 
the  necessity  of  putting  on  the  term  "  delight"  a  qualified 
sense ;  just  as  we  have  seen  with  the  opposite  word  "  hate." 
He  was  aware  that  an  unrenewed  man  could  not,  in  the 
obvious  and  proper  import  of  the  word,  be  said  to  hate  evil ; 
and  he  was  equally  aware,  that  neither  could  such  a  man,  in 
the  obvious  and  proper  sense  of  the  term,  delight  in  the  law 
of  God.  Both  terms,  therefore,  must  be  qualified  in  their 
meaning.  The  one  must  not  mean  "  positive  hatred,"  but 
only  inferior  love.  And  the  other  must  not  mean,  what  in 
itself  it  does  mean,  the  intensity  of  pleasure,  but  only  the 

*  Isa.  Iviii.  3—7.  f  Isa-  >•  10—15;  Ezek.  xxiii.  30,  31. 
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approbation,  and  (with  a  kind  of  apology  for  the  word,  as  if 
even  it  were  rather  more  than  could  be  predicated  of  a  man 
entirely  under  the  dominion  of  sin,  and  succumbing  to  it  in 
every  instance,)  "  the  complacency  (so  to  speak)  which  reason 
and  conscience  yield  to  the  divine  law,  as  holy  and  good." 
The  position  he  assumes  in  vindication  of  this  qualified 
sense  of  the  terms,  namely,  that  a  qualified  sense  of  the 
opposite  terms  is  equally  necessary  on  the  other  hypothesis 
(that  which  interprets  the  passage  of  the  regenerate),  may  be 
admitted  to  have  some  claim  to  ingenuity;  but  cannot,  in 
my  judgment,  be  admitted  as  having  any  to  soundness.  He 
thus  expresses  himself,  and  he  repeatedly  adverts  to  the 
same  thing : — "  Whoever  insists,  then,  that  the  passage  be- 
fore us  must  be  applied  to  the  Christian,  because  of  some 
strong  expressions  in  it  which  seem  to  indicate  true  moral 
good,  should  also  take  notice,  that,  by  the  very  same  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation,  he  will,  of  course,  be  obliged  to  con- 
cede, that  a  carnal  state  and  entire  devotedness  to  the 
passions  is  described.  To  avoid  this  conclusion,  he  considers 
these  last  expressions  as  used  in  a  qualified  or  moderated 
sense ;  and  accounts  for  them  by  the  fervour  of  the  writer's 
feelings  and  the  nature  of  the  contrast.  But  who  does  not 
see,  that  the  very  same  rule,  when  applied  to  the  passages 
which  seem  to  indicate  moral  good,  or  holiness,  will  so 
modify  them  as  to  make  the  application  of  them  to  true 
Christians  altogether  unnecessary]  The  reason  and  con- 
science of  the  unsanctified,  especially  when  they  are  awakened 
by  the  terrors  of  the  divine  law,  present  sufficient  ground  to 
justify  the  use  of  the  language  here  employed  in  such  a 
modified  sense  as  that  now  supposed."* 

I  presume  the  question,  "  Who  does  not  see  1 "  ini plies 
that  the  thing  is  so  manifest,  that  all  are  blind  who  do  not 
see  it.  I  must  confess  myself  of  the  blind.  The  two  sides 
of  the  case  do  not  appear  to  me  to  have  in  them  any  such 
parallelism  as  to  justify  the  confident  question.  Without 
entering  into  detail,  I  say  this  011  two  grounds : — 

*  Excursus,  p.  537. 
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1.  T  have  granted  that  the  language  expressive  of  the 
consciousness  of  evil  is  very  strong.  I  have  assigned  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  reason  of  this,  and  shown  the  natural 
principle  on  which  that  reason  rests.  It  is  the  language  of 
exaggeration,  naturally  dictated  by  the  strong  repugnance  of 
the  principles  and  feelings  of  the  renewed  soul  to  the  re- 
maining corruption  of  which  it  was  conscious.  And  the 
same  principle  applies  in  full  emphasis,  we  shall  see,  to  the 
language  of  the  twenty-fourth  verse — "  0  wretched  man  that 
I  am !  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  1 " 
The  simple  question,  then,  is : — Does  there  exist  the  same 
natural  principle  on  which  to  explain,  or  account  for,  tho 
strong  terms,  as  they  are  admitted  to  be  on  the  other  side, 
when  the  speaker  is  supposed  to  be  an  unregenerate  man  ? 
For  my  own  part,  I  can  find  no  such  principle.  We 
can  at  once  understand  how  the  loathing  of  evil  in  a  sancti- 
fied soul  should  produce  the  utterance  of  strong  terms  of 
self-accusation  and  self-condemnation  on  account  of  it;  and 
we  can  at  once  understand,  how  the  convictions  of  an  awak- 
ened conscience  in  an  unregenerate  man,  a  man  entirely 
under  the  power  and  love  of  sin,  should  produce  strong  lan- 
guage too — the  language  of  terror,  and  it  may  be  of  regret — 
the  terror  agonizing,  and  the  regret  bitter,  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  clearness  and  strength  in  the  convictions  by 
which  they  are  inspired.  We  might  even  include,  as  cap- 
able of  being  accounted  for  on  such  a  principle,  strong,  and 
were  that  possible,  exaggerated  expressions  of  self-condem- 
nation, only  without  the  softening  of  true  contrition.  But 
the  terms  employed  in  this  passage  are  not  of  either  of  these 
descriptions.  They  are  terms  which,  in  their  full  and  natu- 
ral import  (natural  in  the  ordinary  use  of  language)  express 
the  feelings  of  a  renewed  and  holy  mind — hatred  of  sin,  de- 
light in  the  law  of  God.  Now  we  can  readily  conceive  strong 
emotion  exaggerating  the  expression  of  what  actually  exists; 
but  what  kind  of  exaggeration  is  it  that  introduces  what  does 
uot  exist  at  all,  and  what,  in  order  to  its  consistent  explana- 
tion, requires  to  be  explained  away?  And  this  leads  me  just 
to  notice — 
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2.  That  in  the  one  case,  the  terms  are  not  changed  in 
their  meaning,  when  considered  as  the  language  of  exaggera- 
tion, and,  as  such,  not  to  be  taken  by  the  reader  in  their 
full  amount  of  literal  meaning ;  but  in  the  other  case,  the 
qualification  of  the  terms  actually  converts  their  meaning 
into  something  essentially  different.  They  make  hatred 
synonymous  with  conviction  of  sin  in  the  conscience,  that  is, 
with  the  very  thing  from  which  the  strong  expressions  are 
supposed  to  arise;  and  delight  synonymous  with  mere  appro- 
bation or  conviction  of  rectitude  in  the  conscience;  two 
things  essentially  dissimilar. 

But  while  his  heart's  desire  is,  to  be  fully  conformed  to 
God's  law  in  temper  and  conduct,  he  finds  from  remaining 
corruption,  powerful,  and,  alas !  at  times  too  successful, 
opposition  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  desire. 

I  have  already  noticed  the  sense  of  the  word  "  law."  * 
The  law  of  his  mind  is  the  same  as  the  law  of  his  inward 
man.  The  promise  of  the  new  covenant  may  illustrate  this : 
"  For  this  is  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  the  house 
of  Israel  after  those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put  my  laws 
into  their  mind,  and  write  them  in  their  hearts :  and  I  will 
be  to  them  a  God,  and  they  shall  be  to  me  a  people."  t 
The  inward  man  is  the  "  mind  "  or  "  inward  parts,"  in  which 
the  law  of  God  is  written  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  According  to 
the  law  of  his  mind  or  the  principles  of  the  new  man,  he 
delighted  in  the  law  of  God.  But  he  saw,  or  felt,  or  was 
conscious  of,  another  law  or  principle — a  tendency  quite  the 
opposite  of  that  of  his  mind.  As  the  law  of  his  mind  is  not 
merely  the  light  of  conscience,  but  the  operative  principle  of 
holy  love  to  God  in  the  heart;  so  the  law  in  his  members, 
being  the  opposite  of  this,  must  mean  the  remaining  power 
of  that  "mind  of  the  flesh,"  as  it  is  afterwards  called,  of 
which  the  essential  character  is  "enmity  against  God.":}:  Thia 
law  he  saw,  or  felt,  "  in  his  members."  We  have  had  the 
phrase  repeatedly  already.  Certainly  he  does  not  mean  liter- 
ally the  body;  for  the  members  of  his  body  were  the  instru- 

*  Verse  21.  t  Heb.  viii.  10.  J  Rom.  viii.  7. 
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merits  of  the  activity  of  the  law  of  his  mind,  as  well  as  of 
this  opposite  principle.  The  animal  appetites  and  passions, 
however,  appear  to  be  especially  meant;  although  the  prin- 
ciple or  law  may  be  considered  as  existing  and  operating  in  all 
the  branches  of  his  constitution,  as,  to  a  certain  degree,  in- 
vesting and  influencing  all  the  powers,  both  of  body  and 
mind.  This  law  "warred  against  the  law  of  his  mind."  It 
resisted  his  desires  after  conformity  to  God;  striving  inces- 
santly, with  greater  or  less  force,  to  draw  or  drive  him  into 
an  opposite  course;  and  he  adds: — "Bringing  me  into  cap- 
tivity to  the  law  of  sin  which  is  in  my  members." 

This  expression  has  been  considered  as  deciding  the  point  in 
favour  of  the  hypothesis  which  makes  an  unregenerate  man 
the  speaker.  It  has  been  interpreted  as  if  it  signified  that  he 
was  uniformly  overcome,  actually  brought  into  full  captivity. 
But  it  expresses  no  such  thing,  as  that  the  power  of  cor- 
ruption was  either  uniformly,  or  even  prevailingly,  successful 
Similar  expressions  are  used  to  denote  a  tendency  that  has 
not  effect.*  It  was  the  case  with  the  Apostle,  and  it  is  the 
case  with  every  saint  of  God,  that  he  feels  this  law  in  his 
members  bringing  him,  that  is,  constantly  tending  to  bring 
him  into  captivity;  so  that,  were  it  not  resisted  by  "the 
law  of  his  mind,"  by  the  energy  of  the  new  man  under  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  captivity  would  infallibly 
be  its  effect.  He  does  not  say  of  the  law  in  his  members 
that  it  actually  brought  him  into  captivity,  but  that  he- 
saw  or  felt  it  bringing  him.  As  if  one  man  were  by  fair 
promises  and  tempting  assurances  to  entice  another  to  accom- 
pany him  on  a  certain  road;  he  sets  out,  but  by  and  by  he 
discovers  his  intention,  he  sees  that  he  is  leading  him  into 
captivity ;  he  instantly  resists,  and  flees,  and  returns,  and  so 
delivers  himself.  Thus  it  is  with  the  "law  in  the  members." 
It  entices  on  the  road  of  sin  that  leads  to  bondage ;  it  some- 
times succeeds  so  far,  and  the  believer,  unless  in  the  strength 
of  grace  and  the  vigour  of  the  principles  of  his  new  nature 
he  resists,  is  in  danger  of  full  captivity.  Surely  it  is  simple 

*  Ezck.  xxiv.  13. 
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and  plain  enough  that  a  principle  may  bo  felt  bringing  that 
does  not  actually  bring,  the  mind  under  its  full  influence. 
The  case  here  is  widely  different  from  that  of  the  unregen- 
erate.*  The  person  here  does  not  thus  yield  himself  a  volun- 
tary captive,  but  resists  the  power  that  would  enslave  liim, 
He  is  not,  in  the  general  course  of  his  life,  "  led  captive  by 
the  devil  at  his  will,"  but  lives  in  warfare  between  the  prin- 
ciple of  holiness  which  predominates,  and  the  principle  of 
corruption  which  does  not  reign  but  is  ever  striving  to  gain 
the  ascendency,  and  too  often  succeeds  in  inducing  the  com- 
batant to  yield  for  the  time.  Feeling,  then,  the  power  of  this 
opposite  principle  striving  against  his  new  nature,  preventing 
the  fulfilment  of  his  holy  wishes,  chaining  down  his  soul  to 
sin  and  the  world  when  his  desire  was  to  rise  to  heavenly- 
mindedness  and  to  God,  never  allowing  him  a  moment's  re- 
spite from  vigilant  resistance,  ever  and  anon  in  the  progress 
of  his  attainments  driving  him  back  by  a  too  successful  effort, 
thus  infusing  into  the  cup  of  his  spiritual  joy  the  bitterness 
of  gall  and  wormwood,  the  Apostle  exclaims,  "  0  wretched 
man  that  I  am !  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this 
death  r't 

6.  This  forms  the  next  and  the  last  of  the  general  topics 
suggested  by  the  passage.  It  is  truly  marvellous  that  such 
an  argument  should  ever  have  been  used,  yet  has  it  actually 
been  urged: — Regenerate  men  are  happy,  not  wretched; 
therefore,  this  cannot  be  a  regenerate  man's  language.  One 
is  strongly  tempted  to  suspect  that  he  by  whom  such  an 
argument  could  be  used,  can  never  himself  have  felt  the 
burden  of  corruption,  the  "  plague  of  his  own  heart."  Is  it 
not  the  very  man  whose  heart  is  most  under  the  influence  of 
holiness  and  the  love  of  God  that  feels  most  acutely  the 
anguish  of  a  sense  of  remaining  corruption?  A  natural  man 
may  feel  "wretched"  under  the  pressure  of  guilt  upon  his 
conscience,  and  the  fears  of  wrath,  and  his  ignorance  of  a 
remedy.  But  this  is  essentially  different  from  the  distress 
of  a  soul  that  has  been  already  delivered  from  a  sense  of 

*  Rom.  vi.  16,  17.  t  Kom.  vii.  24. 
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guilt  and  the  fears  of  wrath,  by  faith  in  the  blood  of  Jesus ; 
but  now  longs  to  be  delivered  also  from  the  power  of  sin, 
from  its  whole  power,  not  merely  because  it  exposes  to  death 
and  endangers  his  soul,  but  because  it  deprives  him  of  the 
happiness  of  being  like  God,  and  by  hindering  the  freeness 
and  intimacy  of  communion  with  Him,  mars  the  fulness  of 
his  joy.  It  was  not  the  condemning  guilt  of  sin  that  the 
Apostle  here  so  pathetically  bewailed,  but  its  remaining 
power.  The  believer  alone  can  at  all  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
this  exclamation.  0,  if  our  abhorrence  of  sin  were  such  as  it 
ought  to  be,  we  should  feel  more  of  that  wretchedness  of 
which  Paul  here  complains,  and  more,  too,  of  the  same  ardent 
longing  after  deliverance.  It  is  one  of  the  genuine  marks  of 
a  spiritual  mind. 

The  question — "  Who  shall  deliver  me  ?  "  is  not  the  utter- 
ance of  despair,  but  of  longing  and  vehement  desire.  This 
will  be  manifest  from  the  next  verse.  In  the  expression, 
"  this  body  of  death  "  (for  so  the  words  should  be  rendered 
to  make  the  phrase  consistent  and  intelligible),  some 
have  supposed  an  allusion  to  a  particular  mode  of  pun- 
ishing malefactors,  namely,  by  attaching  to  their  bodies  a 
dead  carcass  or  putrid  skeleton,  from  which  they  cannot  dis- 
encumber themselves,  but  must  bear  it  about  at  every  move- 
ment. The  allusion  would,  I  admit,  be  very  impressive  of 
the  horror  and  loathing  of  the  Apostle's  mind  at  feeling  sin, 
in  all  its  anti-spiritual  loathsomeness,  bound  so  fast  and  so 
closely  to  him.  But  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  such  allu- 
sion to  make  the  writer's  language  consistent  with  itself. 
We  have  similar  phrases  before.*  The  "  body  of  sin,"  and 
the  "  body  of  death  "  seem  to  be  equivalent,  and  it  is  called 
by  the  latter  appellation  because  of  the  deadly  nature  and 
effects  of  sin. 

While  the  words  do  not  express  despair,  for  that  were  in- 
compatible with  a  state  of  grace;  they  do  express  his  strong 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  a  power  superior  to  his  own,  or 
to  that  of  any  creature,  for  effecting  the  desired  deliverance. 

*  Rom.  vi.  6. 
II.  K 
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While  he  bemoans  the  remaining  influence  of  sin,  he  feels 
that  he  has  cause  for  thanksgiving.* 

Whence  this  thanksgiving]  It  expresses  two  things: — 
Gratitude  for  what  by  the  grace  of  God  he  already  was,  and 
still  more  for  what  he  hoped  by  the  same  grace  finally  to  be. 
The  language  refers  to  both  present  and  future  time.  God, 
by  the  emancipating  energy  of  his  truth  and  Spirit,  had 
already  made  him  free  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  and  brought 
him  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  His  own  children.  For  this 
he  was  thankful,  very  thankful.  It  was  a  delightful  privi- 
lege. He  was  Christ's  freeman.  For  "he  is  the  freeman 
whom  the  truth  makes  free,  and  all  are  slaves  beside."  And 
along  with  this,  he  had  the  animating  prospect  that,  by  the 
supplies  of  the  same  divine  strength,  he  should  be  "more 
than  conqueror"  over  the  powers  of  sin  and  Satan  that  still 
strove  against  his  purity  and  his  peace ;  that  the  painful  con- 
flict should  in  due  time  cease;  that  he  should  be  perfectly 
freed  from  every  vestige  of  corruption  and  enjoy  God  in  the 
full  "  beauty  of  holiness." 

The  Apostle  thus  sums  up  what  he  had  been  saying  of 
himself: — "So  tlten,  with  the  mind  I  myself  serve  the 
law  of  God;  but  with  the  flesh  the  laic  of  sin" 't  "  I  myself," 
the  same  person,  not  in  different  stages  of  his  spiritual  pro- 
gress, but  now,  at  the  same  time.  As  the  flesh  cannot  here 
mean  the  body,  but  corrupt  nature;  so  the  mind  cannot 
mean  merely  the  mental  part  of  our  constitution,  but  the 
renewed  mind,  as  formerly  explained.  The  expressions,  I 
shall  only  further  observe,  do  not  signify  that  the  power 
of  the  flesh  and  of  the  mind  was  equal.  In  that  case,  there 
could  be  no  character.  The  meaning  is,  that,  according  to 
the  strength  of  each  of  the  two  laws  or  principles  respec- 
tively, they  draw  opposite  ways.  Ralph  Erskine,  in  his 
Gospel  Sonnets,  caricatures  the  portrait  drawn  by  the  Apostle 
when  he  says : — • 

"  To  good  and  evil  equal  bent, 
I'm  both  a  devil  and  a  saint." 

*  Verse  25.  t  Ibid. 
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This  may  be  understood  as  a  strong  poetical  way  of  ex- 
pressing the  sentiment.  But  it  is  fitted  to  mislead.  To 
constitute  the  Christian  character  and  distinguish  it  from 
that  of  the  world,  the  principles  of  the  new  man  must  have 
the  decided  predominance.  The  law  of  the  mind  must  have 
the  dominion.  This  is  the  very  principle  on  which  the  whole 
description  of  experience  in  the  previous  passage  is  founded. 
It  is  on  this  ground  that  the  Apostle  distinguishes  between 
himself  and  sin  that  dwelleth  in  him;  and  that  he  rests  the 
whole  account  of  his  character. 

The  sense  of  corruption,  then,  may  be  known  as  genuine, 
and  as  a  mark  of  Christian  character,  when  it  is  uniformly 
opposed  in  all  its  workings  by  the  contrary  principle  of  grace 
in  the  heart.  This  must  be  the  ruler.  And  when  it  is  so, 
the  contention  between  the  two  is  the  radical  and  leading 
difference  between  the  believer  and  the  unbeliever,  the  re- 
newed and  the  unrenewed.  Devils  are  all  sin,  angels  are  all 
purity.  But  here  is  a  creature,  who,  although  he  is  neither 
a  devil  nor  an  angel,  has  in  him  the  opposite  natures  of  the 
one  and  the  other.  The  ungodly  are  under  the  dominion,  in 
one  or  other  of  its  modes  of  operation,  of  the  flesh  or  the 
principles  of  corruption.  But  in  the  believer,  while  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  old  nature  remain,  a  new  nature,  with  contrary 
principles  and  tendencies,  is  implanted.  It  is  predominant. 
It  takes  the  government  of  the  man.  If  it  be  not  predomi- 
nant, any  professed  sense  of  its  opposite  as  a  source  of  sorrow 
and  lamentation  is  utterly  vain.  It  must  appear  in  its  pre- 
dominance by  the  steady  and  vigorous  resistance  of  tempta- 
tion, striving  against  sin,  crucifying  the  flesh;  and  at  any 
time  when  through  temptation  the  corrupt  principles  have 
gained  a  victory,  it  will  appear  in  the  deep  anguish  of  peni- 
tential grief;  which  is  just  the  new  nature  recovering  its 
tone  and  power,  when  the  old  has  obtained  a  temporary 
ascendency. 

Because  there  has  been,  under  the  designation  of  Christian 
experience,  so  much  of  vain  enthusiastic  feeling,  and  so  much 
of  false  unscriptural  confidence  in  states  and  frames  of  mind, 
some  have  run  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  laughing  at  all 
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feeling  in  religion  together;  as  if  a  tear  or  a  sigh  were  a 
uniform  indication  of  weakness,  ostentation,  or  hypocrisy. 
Yet  surely  if  ever  words  were  used,  by  lip  or  pen,  expressive 
of  strong  feeling,  the  words  before  us  are.  The  exclamation, 
"  0  wretched  man  that  I  am !  who  shall  deliver  me  from 
the  body  of  this  death?"*  is  certainly  the  utterance  of  grief 
and  anguish  of  spirit,  arising  from  sensibility  to  the  remaining 
corruption  of  the  heart,  along  with  ardently  longing  desire  for 
full  freedom  from  its  power.  A  sense  of  sin  must  always  be 
bitter  to  the  soul  of  the  child  of  God.  The  corruption  of  his 
heart  is  not  a  point  on  which  he  can  think  and  speak  with 
the  cool  phlegmatic  composure  of  a  reasoner  on  a  matter  of 
pure  speculation.  Alas !  what  we  have  cause  to  be  ashamed 
of  is,  not  our  feeling  but  our  want  of  it.  When  we  "  look 
unto  Jesus  "  and  contemplate  the  evil  of  sin  in  His  cross,  in 
the  dreadful  scenes  of  Gethsemane  and  Calvary,  how  can  we 
but  be  oppressed  by  the  thought  of  any  portion  of  such  an 
evil  remaining  in  us.  How  can  we  but  "groan,  being  bur- 
dened" under  a  sense  of  its  power,  even  although  broken 
and  subdued !  Should  not  our  love  to  Him  inspire  all  the 
earnestness  of  desire  for  deliverance ;  that  so  we  may  be  free 
of  that  which  filled  the  cup  of  the  blessed  Redeemer  with 
such  bitterness,  and  be  fully  like  to  him  whom  our  souls 
love?  But  to  such  desires  the  man  of  time  and  sense  is  an 
entire  stranger.  His  only  wish  and  anxiety  are,  that,  after 
having  indulged  sin  to  his  heart's  content,  he  may  escape 
with  impunity. 

While  this  warfare  is  peculiar  to  the  Christian,  it  is  like- 
wise a  part  of  his  true  character  that  he  does  not  despair. 
Despair  is  a  state  of  'mind  at  perfect  variance  with  faith. 
It  is  altogether  unbelieving.  It  is  a  feeling  of  which  Satan 
takes  every  advantage,  that  by  means  of  it  he  may  in  various 
ways  work  the  ruin  of  the  souL  The  joy  of  the  Lord  is  His 
people's  strength.  Indulged  corruption,  indeed,  may  and 
ought  to  lead  to  doubt  and  despair.  But  corruption  itself 
should  not.  It  should  only  lead  us  to  have  more  constant 

*  Rom.  vii.  24. 
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and  simple-hearted  recourse  to  the  "blood  of  sprinkling," 
and  to  more  earnest  supplications  for  the  restraining  and 
sanctifying  influences  of  the  promised  Spirit.  While  we 
cry  with  all  earnestness,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner ! " 
we  must  watch  with  all  constancy  against  the  inward  ap- 
proaches of  evil,  keeping  the  heart  with  all  diligence.  We 
must  adopt  Paul's  prayer  in  behalf  of  the  Ephesians  for  our- 
selves and  for  each  other,*  and  to  show  the  sincerity  of  the 
prayer,  we  must  act  up  to  his  faithful  admonition  to  the 
same  church.t 

I  shall  only  add,  in  conclusion,  that  there  is  no  incongruity 
between  the  strong  exclamation  of  self-dissatisfaction  in  the 
end  of  the  seventh  chapter  and  the  sublime  triumph  of  "  the 
full  assurance  of  faith"  in  the  close  of  the  eighth. J  Think 
you  that  he  had  thus  risen  above  the  seeming  despondency 
and  burdened  groaning  of  the  passage  we  have  had  under 
review,  and  that  the  longing  exclamation  of  the  twenty -fourth 
verse  was  forgotten,  and  would  have  been  quite  out  of 
unison  with  these  terms  of  exulting  confidence1?  My  own 
full  conviction  is,  that  at  the  close  of  this  sublime  climax  he 
would  have  repeated  the  exclamation  with  greater  emphasis 
and  earnestness  than  before.  The  stronger  his  impressions 
of  the  blessedness  springing,  and  to  spring  for  ever,  from  the 
love  of  Christ  and  of  God,  the  more  vivid  and  rapturous  his 
anticipations;  the  heavier,  methinks,  would  be  the  sigh  he 
would  heave  over  that  which  formed  the  only  impediment 
to  the  full  enjoyment  of  it;  and  the  more  ardent  his  longing 
for  deliverance  from  every  vestige  of  its  hated  power ! 

*  Eph.  iii.  14—19.          f  Kph.  vi.  10—18.          J  Verses  32—39. 
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"  Tliere  is  therefore  now  no  condemnation  to  them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus, 
who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit.  For  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of 
life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.  For 
what  the  law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh,  God  sending 
his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin  condemned  sin  in  the 
flesh;  that  the  righteousness  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk  not 
after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit.  For  they  that  are  after  the  flesh  do  mind 
the  things  of  the  flesh;  but  they  that  are  after  the  Spirit  the  things  of  the 
Spirit.  For  to  be  carnally  minded  is  death;  but  to  be  spiritually  minded  is  life 
and  peace.  Because  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God:  for  it  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be.  So  then  they  that  are  in  the  flesh 
cannot  please  God.  But  ye  are  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  Spirit,  if  so  be  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you.  Now  if  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  lie 
is  none  of  his.  And  if  Christ  be  in  you,  the  body  is  dead  because  of  sin ;  but 
the  Spirit  is  life  because  of  righteousness.  But  if  the  Spirit  of  him  that  raised 
up  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwell  in  you,  he  that  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead 
shall  also  quicken  your  mortal  bodies  by  his  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you.'' 

THE  Apostle  has  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  irresistible 
arguments  the  fundamental  article  of  the  Gospel, — that  a 
guilty  sinner  is  "justified  freely  by  grace;"  he  has  developed 
this  great  truth  in  its  various  bearings  and  connexions;  he 
has  enlarged  on  the  influence  wliich  the  reception  of  it  uni- 
formly exerts,  and  necessarily  must  exert,  in  depriving  sin  of 
its  dominion  in  the  soul, — converting  those  who  are  its  slaves 
into  servants  of  God,  "having  their  fruit  unto  holiness;" 
"  delighting  in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inward  man ; "  ear- 
nestly desiring  to  be  conformed  fully  to  its  holy  dictates, 
though  the  flesh  still  continues  to  "  lust  against  the  spirit." 
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And  of  these  blessed  truths  he  seems  to  present  in  the  first 
verse  of  this  chapter  a  short  comprehensive  summary: — 
"  There  is  therefore  now  no  condemnation  to  them  which 
are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after 
the  Spirit."  Being  "in  Christ"  is  a  phrase  in  use  by  our 
Lord  himself*  It  signifies  two  things : — first,  connexion  with 
Jesus  as  the  substitute  of  the  guilty  in  his  atonement,  and  a 
consequent  saving  interest  in  the  virtue  of  that  atonement : — 
and,  secondly,  spiritual  union  with  Jesus  as  the  source  of  vital 
influence,  so  as  to  derive  from  him  all  needful  supplies  of 
grace. — In  the  present  connexion,  it  seems  to  be  in  the  for- 
mer of  these  two  senses  that  the  expression  is  used;  since 
the  particular  effect  specified  as  resulting  from  the  union  is 
deliverance  from  "condemnation." 

We  have  seen,  on  former  parts  of  the  Epistle,  that  all,  as 
transgressors  of  the  divine  law,  are  under  sentence  of  con- 
demnation to  death.  From  this  sentence  those  who  believe 
in  Christ  are  freed;  and  they  have  this  freedom  in  virtue  of 
their  relation  to  Him  as  the  atoning  substitute  of  sinful 
men.  Their  release  is  perfect.  To  them  "  there  is  no  con- 
demnation : " — for  as  Christ's  righteousness,  not  their  own,  is 
the  ground  of  their  acceptance,  the  sentence  which  would 
bring  them  into  condemnation  must  be  a  sentence  condem- 
natory of  the  righteousness  of  Christ. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  extraordinary  assertion,  from  any 
one  professing  to  draw  his  views  from  the  Scriptures,  than 
that  all  are  "in  Christ,"  and  all  thus  freed  from  condemnation ! 
I  might  direct  you  to  various  passages,  where  being  "in 
Christ"  is  manifestly  the  distinction  of  believers  from  the 
world.  But  any  such  proofs  are  at  present  needless.  The 
verse  itself  contains  sufficient  refutation  of  the  sentiment.t 
It  is  a  fearful  thing  when  interpreters  would  thxis,  in  sup- 
porting a  favourite  dogma,  destroy  the  grand  distinctions 
between  the  believing  and  the  unbelieving,  and  remove  the 
sacred  landmarks  of  the  Word  of  God ! 

Let  it  be  distinctly  marked,  then — for  nothing  is  of  greater 

*  John  vi.  56  ;  xv.  4 — 7.  f  Compare  2  Cor.  v.  17. 
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moment — to  prevent  the  mischievous  abuse  of  the  comfort- 
able and  blessed  truth  we  have  been  stating — that  all  who 
are  "in  Christ  Jesus"  bear  a  certain  character:  so  that  he 
who  has  not  this  character,  if  he  professes  to  have  any  in- 
terest in  the  pardoning  virtue  of  his  blood,  "  is  a  liar,  and 
the  truth  is  not  in  him."  The  character  is  here  expressed 
by  their  "  walking  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit" * 
I  need  not  say  that  a  man's  walk  in  Scripture  means  the 
general  course  of  his  conduct.  "  The  flesh"  we  have  already 
seen,  signifies,  in  the  phraseology  of  this  Apostle,  the  prin- 
ciples of  corrupt  nature.  It  might  seem  reasonable,  there- 
fore, to  interpret  "the  Spirit"  in  a  similar  sense,  as  meaning 
the  spiritual  or  new  nature,  as  distinguished  from  the  carnal 
or  old  nature.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  in  most,  if  not 
all,  of  its  occurrences  throughout  the  chapter  the  term  is  used 
as  a  designation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  himself,  and  that  it  ought 
therefore  to  be  so  interpreted  here.  The  two  senses  of  the 
word  indeed  yield  much  the  same  general  meaning :  for  to 
walk  according  to  the  new  or  spiritual  nature  is  to  walk  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  a  nature  of  which  the  Spirit  is 
the  author  and  maintainer  in  the  soul,  and  cannot  therefore 
differ  from  walking  according  to  the  Spirit.  To  "walk  after 
the  flesh,"  then,  is  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  sin — to  be 
influenced  and  guided  by  unholy  principles  and  affections; — 
to  follow,  in  the  ordinary  tenor  of  life,  the  impulses  of  de- 
praved nature: — while  to  "ivalk  after  the  Spirit"  is  to  walk 
according  to  the  truth  which  the  Spirit  has  dictated,  and 
under  the  Spirit's  holy  influence.  This  influence  fills  the 
hearts  of  believers  with  love  to  the  law  of  God  as  well  as  to 


*  This  clause  has  very  slender  authority,  and  is  treated  as  a  gloss 
in  most,  if  not  all  critical  texts  from  Griesbach  to  Tischendorf.  That 
the  author  should  have  overlooked  this  is  matter  of  surprise;  but  it 
does  not  materially  affect  his  exegesis  of  the  passage — though  indi- 
cating a  slightly  different  link  of  connexion  with  what  follows.  The 
principle  which  runs  through  the  whole  passage  remains  the  same. 
The  association  of  character  with  state  is  one  of  its  pervading  ele- 
ments; and  the  character  is  exhibited  in  the  very  same  terms  in  the 
close  of  verse  fourth — from  which  they  have  probably  been  transferred 
into  verse  first. — ED. 
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his  Gospel,  so  that  they  "  delight  in  it  after  the  inward  man," 
and  seek  increasing  conformity  to  its  dictates.* 

The  second  verse  of  the  chapter  appears  to  be  connected 
with  the  latter  clause  of  the  first.  Men  are  naturally  the 
subjects  and  the  slaves  of  sin.  How  come  any  then  to 
"walk  after  the  Spirit?"  The  question  has  its  answer  in  the 
verses  which  immediately  follow : — "  For  the  law  of  the 
Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  me  free  from  the 
law  of  sin  and  death.  For  what  the  law  could  not  do,  in 
that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh,  God  sending  his  own 
Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin  condemned 
sin  in  the  flesh ;  that  the  righteousness  of  the  law  might  be 
fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the 
Spirit." 

1.  Mark  here,  first,  the  emancipation  effected — "For  the 
law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  me  free 
from  the  law  of  sin  and  death."  What  are  the  two  laws 
here  spoken  of1? 

In  answer  to  this  question,  I  observe,  that  the  most 
legitimate  source  of  explanation  is  the  immediate  context. 
We  are  often  in  danger  of  being  misled  by  the  division  into 
chapters;  and  to  look  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  chapter,  as 
if  it  were  always  the  beginning  of  a  new  subject,  and  insulated 
from  what  precedes.  Now,  although  in  one  sense  the  Apostle 
does  proceed  here  to  a  new  branch  of  his  great  theme  of  illus- 
tration, yet,  you  perceive,  it  is  inferentially  connected  with 
what  goes  before : — Is  this  connexion  immediate  or  remote — 
general  or  particular? — It  is  both.  It  is  a  conclusion  based 
on  all  the  previous  statements  and  discussions : — but  the 
phraseology  is  evidently  taken  from  what  the  writer  had  just 
said.  There  are  two  laws  spoken  of  in  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding context.t  These,  as  formerly  shown,  are  called 
laws,  in  the  sense  of  opposite  principles,  each  operating  with 
a  certain  uniform  tendency.  It  seems  natural  to  understand 
the  two  laws  in  this  verse  as  the  same. 


*  Compare  chap,  vi.,  where  the  character  is  fully  described, 
f  Chap.  vii.  21—25. 
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"  The  law  of  sin  and  death,"  is  that  principle  of  corruption 
•which  works  in  the  heart,  seeks  the  dominion,  and  of  which 
the  tendency  is  death — even  death  eternal.  The  law  opposed 
to  this  in  the  preceding  context  is  called  by  the  Apostle 
"  the  law  of  his  mind" — and  signifies  the  principle  or 
ruling  power  of  the  new  nature,  of  grace  and  holiness  in 
the  soul.  With  the  strictest  propriety  may  this  be  termed 
the  "  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus"  It  is  pro- 
duced and  maintained  by  the  life-giving  Spirit  of  God : — and 
it  is  "  in  Christ  Jesus,"  because  it  is  by  "  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus," — by  the  doctrine  of  the  cross — that  the  principles 
of  the  new  nature  are  engendered  and  supported  in  the  soul. 
The  verse  therefore,  in  other  words,  means,  that  the  new  prin- 
ciple or  power  of  grace  made  him  free  from  the  old  principle 
or  power  of  sin.  But  here  there  is  a  seeming  difficulty : 
— how  can  he  speak  of  being  made  free  by  the  one  from  the 
other,  when  he  so  distinctly  represents  both  as  remaining?* 

The  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  not  abstruse  or  far  to  seek. 
As  when  it  is  said  (chap,  vi  1 4),  "  sin  shall  not  have  do- 
minion," the  meaning  is  not  that  sin  should  cease  to  be,  but 
that  sin  should  cease  to  "  reign  ;"t  so  in  like  manner,  free- 
dom here  does  not  mean  entire  deliverance, — the  annihilation 
of  the  power  of  the  law  of  sin ;  but  only  emancipation  from 
its  thraldom.  While  Paul  was  "in  the  flesh,"  the  "law  of 
sin  "  had  full  unbridled  sway.  There  was  no  opposing  power : 
I  mean  no  opposm^nclination  or  spiritual  tendency  in  the 
soul.  There  mightbe  the  operation  of  natural  conscience 
and  fear;  but  no  desire,  no  holy  liking  to  that  which  is 
good — nothing  of  what  the  Apostle  expresses  when  he  says — 
"  For  I  delight  in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inward  man." 
The  law  of  sin  then  reigned.  But  from  this  reign  of  sin  he 
was  now  made  free.  The  "  law  of  his  mind,"  the  "  law  of 
the  Spirit  of  life,"  had  now  obtained  the  ascendency — had 
broken  the  power  of  the  former  ruling  and  reigning  principle  ; 
and  the  dominion  of  the  new  principle  was  now  that  which 
constituted  his  distinguishing  character. 

*  Chap.  vii.  23,  25.  t  Verse  12. 
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It  is  for  this  freedom  that  he  "  tlianlts  God."*  And  lie 
at  the  same  time  longs  with  ardent  desire — (and  in  propor- 
tion as  we  are  spiritually  minded  our  desires  will  be  in  uni- 
son with  his) — for  perfect  deliverance ; — that  sin  might  not 
cease  to  reign,  but  cease  to  exist; — that  the  efforts  of  this 
power,  at  variance  with  God  and  with  goodness,  might  come 
to  an  end  for  ever. 

My  brethren,  the  freedom  which  even  now  is  enjoyed  by 
those  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus  is  an  honourable  and  a  blessed 
freedom.  Subjection  to  the  law  of  sin  is  the  most  degrading, 
as  well  as  the  most  wretched  of  all  slavery.  The  liberty  of 
which  the  Apostle  speaks  here  was  included  in  that  promised 
by  Jesus  when  he  says — "  If  ye  continue  in  my  word,  then 
are  ye  my  disciples  indeed;  and  ye  shall  know  the  truth, 
and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free."t  We  are  made  free  by 
the  Son  of  God  from  the  guilt  of  sin  and  free  at  the  same 
time  from  the  power  of  sin;  and  to  this  our  Lord's  words 
show  him  to  have  a  special  reference.  And  the  man  who 
has  not  obtained  the  one  freedom,  has  not  obtained  the  oilier. 
They  are  only  two  parts,  equally  essential,  and  altogether 
inseparable,  of  the  same  liberty. 

And  that  man,  remember,  is  not  the  only  slave  of  sin, — the 
only  one  in  whom  "the  law  of  sin"  bears  the  dominion, — 
who  addicts  himself  to  what  are  usually  termed  sensual  in- 
dulgences,— who  gives  the  reins  to  his  "  fleshly  lusts,"  and 
yields  himself  up  to  their  unbridled  sway.  If  it  be  sin,  to 
take  the  heart  from  God,  and  to  give  it  to  the  creature; — if 
it  be  sin,  to  prefer  our  own  pleasure,  in  any  form,  to  God's 
will  and  to  God's  blessing ;  then  every  man  of  the  world  is  such 
a  slave : — and  that  "  law  of  sin  "  which  reigns  in  him  will  prove 
"  the  law  of  death."  Its  reign  is  the  indication  of  a  state  of 
present  spiritual  death ;  and,  if  he  is  not  "  made  free  "  by 
"  the  truth  "  and  by  ''  the  Son  of  God," — if  "  the  law  of  the 
Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  "  does  not  take  the  place  of  the 
law  of  sin  and  death,  and  become  the  ruling  principle  of  his 
character ; — its  reign  here  will  issue  in  death  eternal  If  he 

*  Chap.  vii.  25.  t  Jolin  viii-  31>  32. 
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is  not  emancipated  while  here  from  the  bondage  of  the  world, 
— the  hand  of  Deatli  will  only  fasten  and  rivet  his  chains, 
for  an  everlasting  servitude  and  its  everlasting  wages.  The 
Son  alone  can  make  you  free; — free  by  his  blood  from  the 
sentence  of  guilt;  free  by  his  Spirit  from  the  power  of  sin 
and  of  this  present  evil  world;  and  free  from  the  fear  of 
death  and  of  judgment :  and  He  invites  you  to  himself;  he 
invites  you  to  this  blessed  freedom. 

No  man  need  continue  the  slave  of  sin  who  wills  to  be 
free.  If  you  come  to  Him  in  earnest  for  liberty,  there  is  no 
reluctance  on  his  part  to  effect  it  for  you.  He  has  full 
control  over  the  master  that  holds  you  in  bondage.  If  you 
feel  that  you  cannot  assert  your  own  freedom,  you  have 
only  to  apply  to  Him  in  truth,  and  he  will  assert  it  for  you. 
He  will,  by  the  power  of  his  grace,  rescue  you  from  the  bon- 
dage of  the  tyrant  that  seeks  your  destruction,  and  give  you 
the  charter  of  "  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God." 

2.  The  important  thought  suggested  by  the  third  and  fourth 
verses  is — the  consistency  of  this  emancipation  with  the  de- 
sign of  the  mission  and  work  of  Jesus. 

We  have  noticed  the  connexion  of  the  second  verse  with 
the  latter  part  of  the  first.  There  is  a  similar  connexion 
between  the  second  and  the  two  following  verses :  "  The  law 
of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  me  free  from 
the  law  of  sin  and  death.  FOR  what  the  law  could  not  do, 
in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh,  God  sending  his  own 
Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin  condemned 
sin  in  the  flesh;  that  the  righteousness  of  the  law  might  be 
fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the 
Spirit." 

It  seems  to  me,  that  sanctification  rather  than  justification 
— deliverance  from  the  power  rather  than  from  the  guilt  of 
sin,  is  the  subject  of  the  whole  passage; — and  by  the  con- 
nexion of  the  second  with  the  third  verse,  God  is  represented 
as  intending,  by  the  work  of  Christ,  the  deliverance  of  sin- 
ners from  this  thraldom,  the  bursting  of  the  bonds  of  cor- 
ruption, and  their  restoration  to  holy  spiritual  liberty. 

1.  It  is  with  the  design  more  than  with  the  fact  of  the 
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mission  of  Jesus  that  we  have  to  do  in  illustrating  the  con- 
nexion and  spirit  of  this  passage :  and  on  the  latter  a  few 
Avords  must  suffice. 

"  God  sent  his  own  Son."  The  precise  import  of  this  title 
we  had  occasion  to  notice  on  an  early  part  of  this  Epistle; 
and  we  do  not  now  resume  the  subject.  His  being 
"sent"  means  his  being  commissioned  to  a  particular  work; 
which  is  in  perfect  consistency  with  his  Divine  dignity.* 
He  was  sent  "in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh"  He  appeared, 
that  is,  in  the  human  nature,  not  as  it  was  when  man  was 
created,  but  as  subject,  in  consequence  of  sin,  to  pain,  infir 
niity,  disease,  and  death. — The  idea  is  by  no  means  intended 
that  he  was  personally  liable  to  sin,  or  in  any  respect  the 
subject  of  moral  imperfection.  The  whole  New  Testament 
explicitly  affirms  the  contrary.  The  very  manner  of  his  birth 
was  designed  to  show  that  he  partook  not  of  the  hereditary 
depravity  which  belongs  to  all  the  race : — and  how  unutter- 
ably revolting  the  thought  that  he  who  was  "equal  with 
God"  could  have  associated  with  the  incontaminable  purity 
of  the  Godhead  a  sinful  nature !  The  reason  of  his  assuming 
"the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh"  is  thus  assigned,  "Forasmuch  then 
as  the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself 
likewise  took  part  of  the  same;  that  through  death  he  might 
destroy  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil; 
and  deliver  them  who  through  fear  of  death  were  all  their 
lifetime  subject  to  bondage.  For  verily  he  took  not  on  him 
the  nature  of  angels ;  but  he  took  on  him  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham. Wherefore  in  all  things  it  behoved  him  to  be  made 
like  unto  his  brethren,  that  he  might  be  a  merciful  and 
faithful  high  priest  in  things  pertaining  to  God,  to  make  re- 
conciliation for  the  sins  of  the  people.  For  in  that  he  him- 
self hath  suffered,  being  tempted,  he  is  able  to  succour  them 
that  are  tempted."  t  And  the  necessity  of  his  being  himself 
without  sin  in  that  nature,  is  affirmed  in  language  equally  dis- 
tinct— "For  such  an  high  priest  became  us,  who  is  holy,  harm- 
less, undefiled,  separate  from  sinners,  and  made  higher  than  the 

*  Phil.  ii.  6—8.  t  H«b-  »•  14—18. 
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heavens :  who  neecleth  not  daily,  as  those  high  priests,  to  offer 
up  sacrifice,  first  for  his  own  sins,  and  then  for  the  people's : 
for  this  he  did  once,  when  he  offered  up  himself.  For  the 
law  maketh  men  high  priests  which  have  infirmity;  but  the 
word  of  the  oath,  which  was  since  the  law,  niaketh  the  Son, 
who  is  consecrated  for  evermore."*  As  he  was  sent  "FOE 
SIN,"  one  stain  of  sin  would  have  disqualified  him  for  the 
purpose  of  his  mission. — Some  render  the  words  "for  sin"^ 
"as  a  sin-offering."  It  is  true  the  phrase  has  this  signification 
in  the  Septuagint.;}:  But  "for  sin"  or  on  account  of  sin,  ex- 
presses equally  well  the  reason  of  his  mission :  and  that  the 
preposition  has  this  sense,  there  is  no  question.§ 

2.  Another  point  suggested  is  the  immediate  and  ultimate 
design  of  Christ's  mission  as  to  sinners — "  hath  condemned 
sin  in  the  flesh :  that  the  righteousness  of  the  law  might 
be  fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after 
the  Spirit." 

What  is  meant  by  "condemning  sin  in  the  flesh?" — Some 
understand  by  "the  flesh"  the  human  nature  of  Jesus;  and 
conceive  the  Apostle  to  say  that  in  the  flesh,  that  is,  by  his 
sufferings  and  work  in  the  nature  he  had  assumed,  he  "con- 
demned sin." 

To  me  it  appears  that  "  the  flesh "  has  the  signification  here 
which  it  most  usually  has  with  this  Apostle, — namely,  that 
of  corrupt  human  nature;  and  "condemning  sin  in  the 
flesh "  is  sentencing  it  to  the  loss  of  the  dominion  which  it 
has  held  over  the  fallen  nature  of  man.  In  that  nature  it 
reigns.  By  the  death  of  Christ  its  reign  is  destroyed. 

We  have  examples  of  similar  modes  of  expression; — 
"  Of  judgment,  because  the  prince  of  this  world  is  judged  ;"|| 
"  Now  is  the  judgment  of  this  world :  now  shall  the  prince 
of  this  world  be  cast  out."  IT  The  prince  of  this  world  being 
judged,  means  that  his  sentence  was  passed,  in  fulfilment  of 
which  he  was  to  be  "cast  out."  His  usurped  and  illegitimate 
power  received  its  death-blow.  He  was  condemned  to  the 

*  Heb.  vii.  26 — 28.  f  *i^  Kftainctf. 

\  See  Heb.  x.  6,  8.  §  See  1  Pet.  iii.  18;  Heb.  x.  18",  x-'ii.  11. 

||  See  Jobu  xvi.  11.  ^  John  xii.  31. 
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loss  of  his  dominion  in  the  hearts  and  over  the  persons  of 
men.  In  like  manner — sin  was  judged  when  the  prince  of 
this  world  was  judged.  The  sentence  of  the  one  was  the 
sentence  of  the  other.  The  power  of  both  was  one :  and 
when  one  was  "  cast  out,"  so  was  the  other. 

God  has  from  the  beginning  been  at  war  with  sin.  He  had, 
in  ancient  times,  a  few  trophies  of  victory ;  a  few  whom,  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  sentence  to  be  pronounced  and  executed  "in 
the  fulness  of  time,"  he  rescued  from  sin's  dominion.  This 
was  a  prelude  to  the  death-blow  that  was  to  be  struck  against 
the  reign  of  sin  by  the  appearance  and  work  of  Immanuel. 
In  his  sufferings  unto  death  the  power  of  sin  over  those 
whom  it  was  the  sovereign  purpose  of  God  to  save  by  him, 
was  crushed : — and  this  is  made  manifest,  when  by  the 
application  of  the  blood  of  Christ  to  their  consciences  by  his 
Holy  Spirit,  they  are  "  purged  from  dead  works  to  serve  the 
living  God."  When  Jesus  said,  "It  is  finished,"  the  sentence 
against  sin  was  solemnly  pronounced;  and  the  certainty  of 
its  execution  settled  and  sealed  with  his  blood.  The  sen- 
tence was  executed  when  sin,  which  had  been  virtually  con- 
demned, was  actually  ejected  from  its  dominion;  —  when 
sinners  were  freed  from  its  power  by  Christ;  made  his 
own  subjects — "brought  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from 
the  power  of  Satan  unto  God." 

With  this,  verse  fourth  is  in  full  accord : — "  That  the  right- 
eousness of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk  not 
after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit."  The  righteousness  of 
the  law  is  fulfilled  in  them,  inasmuch  as,  in  Christ,  they  are 
justified  on  the  ground  of  a  perfect  righteousness,  fully  com- 
mensurate with  the  demands  of  the  Law  in  all  their  extent.* 
But  the  Apostle  speaks  here,  not  of  the  blessing  of  justifi- 
cation, but  of  sanctification ;  and  in  virtue  of  their  connexion 
with  Christ,  it  is  His  will  that  they  should  be  brought  into 
conformity  in  personal  character  with  his  law;  not  par- 
tially, but  completely : — having  "  the  righteousness  of  the  law 
fulfilled  in  them,"  their  minds  and  hearts  brought  into  fault- 

*  2  Cor.  v.  21. 
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less  correspondence  with  its  principles;  and  their  entire 
character  into  unsullied  agreement  with  its  precepts.  This, 
it  is  true,  is  not  fully  effected  in  the  present  life;  but  the 
salvation  of  God  is  in  no  respect  perfected  here.  It  is  an 
"  eternal  salvation,"  of  which  the  perfection  is  to  be  enjoyed 
hereafter.  They  shall  all  ultimately,  in  their  blissful  expe- 
rience, be  made  perfectly  like  to  Him  who  fulfilled  the  de- 
mand of  the  law  in  their  room ; — who,  in  the  full  extent  of  its 
requisitions,  was  "  without  spot  and  blameless."  "  That 
which  is  in  part  shall,"  in  due  time,  "be  done  away,"  and 
"  that  which  is  perfect  shall  come."  In  heaven,  there  shall 
be  a  full  conformity,  in  all,  to  "  the  righteousness  of  the  law : " 
— its  first  grand  principle — "love  to  God,"  being  the  uni- 
versal impulse  of  heavenly  service,  and  source  of  heavenly 
bliss. 

3.  Mark  further, — the  incompetence  of  the  Law  to  "con- 
demn sin  in  the  flesh:"  This  "the  law  could  not  do,  in 
that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh."  It  is  true  that  by  a 
verbal  sentence  the  Law  does  condemn  sin  in  the  flesh.*  But 
it  could  not  overcome  it.  It  could  neither  provide  an  atone- 
ment for  the  transgressions  of  it,  nor  furnish  any  adequate 
constraining  power  to  obedience  to  its  precepts.  Not  that 
there  was  any  defect  in  the  Law  itself.  It  was  all  that  the 
law  of  a  just  and  holy  God  could  be.  But  it  became  "  weak 
through  the  flesh" — that  is,  it  was  insufficient  to  "condemn 
sin  in  the  flesh,"  through  the  power  of  corruption.  The  law 
being  "weak  through  the  flesh"  is  the  same,  in  effect,  as  the 
power  of  corruption  being  too  strong  for  it.  The  law,  with 
all  its  light  and  sanctions,  its  threatening  and  implied  pro- 
mise, had  not  efficient  power  to  keep  man,  when  in  his  per- 
fect state,  from  falling : — infinitely  less  has  it  influence  enough 
to  overcome  the  power  of  sin  in  man,  when  fallen.  So  far 
is  the  Law  from  being  able  to  restrain  from  sin,  that  its 
very  commands  and  prohibitions  operate  on  corruption  as 
incentives  to  rebellion.t  It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  CROSS 
alone  that,  under  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit,  slays  the  enmity 

*  Gal.  iii.  10.  t  Chap.  vii.  5,  8,  &c. 
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of  the  heart,  and  draws  its  affections  to  God :  and  in  exact 
proportion  as  this  love  prevails,  it  will  be  the  "fulfilling  of 
the  law." 

In  the  fifth  verse,  the  two  opposite  courses  of  life 
referred  to  in  the  close  of  verse  fourth  are  traced  to  their 
origin  in  the  corresponding  inward  states — "  FOR  they 
that  are  after  the  flesh  do  mind  the  things  of  the  flesh ; 
but  they  that  are  after  the  Spirit  the  things  of  the  Spirit," 
and  it  is  by  the  opposite  tendencies,  as  thus  indicated, 
of  the  two  great  principles  "  the  flesh "  and  "  the  Spirit," 
that  the  principles  themselves  and  those  who  are  under  their 
influence  are  to  be  distinguished.*  The  word  rendered 
"  mind "  t  is  one  of  pretty  general  import :  sometimes  ex- 
pressive simply  of  thought  or  opinion;  but  more  commonly 
having  reference  to  the  disposition.  It  might  be  rendered 
by  our  word  affect,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  poet  uses  it 
when  he  says  that  "  some  affect  the  sun  and  some  the  shade. "| 

In  the  general  designation,  "  they  that  are  after  the  flesh" 
no  small  variety  of  characters  is  comprehended.  The  world 
are  ever  ready  to  understand  the  phra.se  as  exclusively  de- 
signating the  man  of  gross,  grovelling  animal  appetites.  But 
according  to  the  scriptural  use  of  it,  it  is  vastly  more  ex- 
tensive in  its  range.  The  man  of  ambition,  the  covetous 
man,  the  sober,  plodding,  honest,  but  earthly-minded  man  of 
business,  the  epicure,  the  vain  beauty,  and  even  the  man  of 

*  Here  we  have  the  same  distinction,  expressed  in  the  same  terms, 
as  that  made  hy  Jesus  himself  to  Nicodemus — "That  which  is  born 
of  the  flesh  is  flesh ;  and  that  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit," 
John  iii.  6.  To  interpret  the  terms  of  this  verse,  as  if  they  re- 
ferred to  mere  matter  and  mind, — the  body  and  the  soul, — would 
be  in  the  highest  degree  absurd.  The  words  assign  a  reason  for  the 
necessity  of  regeneration ;  and,  viewed  in  this  light,  "  that  which  is 
Iwrn  of  the  flesh,"  obviously  means  man  as  born  into  the  world;  and 
the  affirmation  "  is  flesh  "  must  signify  his  being  corrupt,  destitute  of 
spiritual  principles,  desires  and  affections,  and  requiring  not  partial 
reformation  only,  but  such  an  entire  and  radical  change  as  is  aptly 
represented  by  being  "born  again."  [For  further  illustration  of  this 
passage  see  Theol.  Lects.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  129 — 132. — ED] 

•j"    ffovtifta. 

j  It  is  the  same  word  in  Col.  iii.  2;  Matt.  svi.  '23;  Phil.  iii.  19; 
Horn.  xii.  16. 
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science,  whose  mind  is  engrossed  in  the  pursuit  and  acqui- 
sition of  other  knowledge  to  the  neglect  of  that  which  the 
Spirit  of  God  has  revealed — all  are  included  among  those 
who  "  mind  the  things  of  the  flesh."  All,  in  a  word,  "  mind 
the  things  of  the  flesh  "  who  are  not  "  minding  the  things  of 
the  Spirit."  There  is  no  middle  class. 

What  then  is  it  to  "  mind  the  things  of  the  Spirit  ?  "  It 
is  to  have  a  desire  after  and  delight  in  God's  word,  and  the 
discoveries  He  has  there  made  of  himself, — of  His  ways  and 
of  His  will*  It  is  to  have  a  desire  after  and  delight  in  the 
enjoyment  of  God, — in  His  favour  and  fellowship.t  It 
implies  desire  after  heaven  and  delight  in  the  thought  of  its 
pure  and  holy  joys;^  and  hence  the  habitual  desire  and 
careful  cultivation  of  all  "the  fruits  of  the  Spirit" — confor- 
mity in  heart  to  his  blessed  influence  evinced  by  conformity 
in  life.  This  is  the  grand  practical  test  of  a  man's  being 
"after  the  Spirit." § 

Which  of  these  is  your  character1?  The  question  is  not 
one  of  trivial  importance.  Mark  what  follows — (v.  6.)  "For 
the  minding  of  the  flesh  is  death."  It  is  present  death — the 
death  of  the  soul  "in  trespasses  and  sins," — a  state  of  real 
misery,  and  a  state  that  shall  issue  in  death  eternal.  The 
contrary,  "  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,"  or  spiritual  mind,  "  is 
life  and  peace."  It  is  spiritual  life — the  true  life  and  happi- 
ness of  the  soul.  The  principles  and  dispositions  which  have 
been  mentioned  cannot  but  by  their  exercise  impart  real 
and  sterling  joy.  The  man  who  is  an  entire  stranger  to 
them  only  exists — he  does  not  live.  The  enjoyments  of  the 
spiritual  mind, — the  renewed  and  purified  soul,  are  the  zest 
and  relish  of  "the  life  that  now  is;"  and  the  introduction 
and  foretaste  of  "the  life  that  is  to  come."  They  are  "the 
life  of  heaven  begun  below." — The  exercise  of  these  spiritual 
principles  diffuses  "peace"  through  the  soul — a  peace  that 

*  Compare  1  Cor.  ii.  9—11;  Psalm  i.  1,  2;  cxix.  72,  97,  103,  &c. 
t  Psalm  iv.  6,  7;  Ixxiii.  25,  26 ;  Hab.  iii.  17,  18. 
t  2  Cor.  iv.  17,  18  gives  this  as  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the 
children  of  God  ;  Phil.  iii.  20,  21 ;  Col.  iii.  1—4;  Matt.  vi.  19—21. 
§  Gal.  v.  22—26;  Phil.  iv.  8. 
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"  passes  all  understanding : " — a  calm  and  holy  repose  of 
spirit  to  be  consummated  on  high:  "they  shall  enter  into 
peace." 

The  reason  of  this  difference  lies  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
thing — verse  7.  "  Because  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against 
God :  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed 
can  be."  This  expresses  the  very  essence  of  corruption.  As 
the  sum  of  spiritual  obedience  lies  in  love  to  God;  the  sum 
of  depravity,  including  all  its  endless  variety  of  forms  and 
modifications,  consists  in  this  "  enmity  against  God."  Strong 
as  the  expression  is,  this  is  decisively  pronounced  to  be  the 
character  of  the  unrenewed  mind.  It  is  not  merely  said  that 
in  the  unregenerate  man  there  are  principles  of  opposition  to 
God;  but  that  there  are  no  principles  of  friendship  towards 
Him.  His  mind  being  wholly  carnal,  and  there  being  in  the 
flesh  no  good  thing — all  is  enmity.  And  it  is  enmity  against 
the  true  character  of  God  that  is  meant.  It  must  be  this, 
if  it  be  anything  really  evil.  Enmity  against  what  God  is 
not,  is  not  enmity  against  God  at  all  It  is  the  contrary. 
It  is  hypothetical  love  to  what  God  is.  They  surely  have  a 
very  different  conception  of  human  nature  from  the  Apostle, 
who  are  accustomed  to  say  that  God  requires  only  to  be 
known  to  be  loved — that  his  true  character  needs  only  to 
be  fairly  presented  to  the  human  mind  to  ensure  the  affec- 
tions of  the  human  heart.  Alas !  alas !  how  very  different 
the  testimony  of  facts !  how  decidedly  corroborative  of  Paul's 
short  but  striking  verdict!  The  entire  history  of  religion 
in  our  world,  as  we  have  seen,*  speaks  the  same  language. 
And,  tried  by  all  the  usual  tests  of  affection,  the  verdict  is 
confirmed.  Will  they  bear  to  be  applied  in  the  present 
case1!  Not  one  of  them.  Is  God  the  favourite  subject  of 
men's  thoughts  and  conversation,  to  which  they  are  ever 
prone  to  recur?  Is  God's  company  the  society  they  most 
eagerly  seek  to  enjoy?  Are  they  sensitively  shocked  with 
whatever  injuriously  affects  God's  honour,  and  for  the  sake  of 
it  indifferent  to  their  own  ?  Is  God's  smile  what  they  chiefly 

*  Gimp  i.  28. 
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seek,  and  God's  frown  what  they  most  shrinkingly  dread  ?  Is 
God's  will  what  they  are  most  solicitous  to  know  and  to  do? 
Who  that  has  the  slightest  vestige  of  candour  will  answer 
these  questions  in  the  affirmative1?  And  how  is  enmity  to 
be  ascertained  but  by  the  ordinary  tests  of  love? — All  the 
perfections  of  God  are  hated  by  the  carnal  mind.  Depravity, 
or  the  love  of  sin,  necessarily  implies  hatred  of  divine  holi- 
ness. Conscience,  producing  a  sense  of  guilt  and  fear  of 
punishment,  engenders  abhorrence  of  divine  justice.  The 
omniscience  of  God  is  hated,  because  it  precludes  the  possi- 
bility of  escaping  detection.  The  power  of  God,  because  it 
prevents  and  sets  at  defiance  all  resistance.  The  faithfulness 
of  God,  because  it  shuts  out  the  hope  of  his  repealing  or 
proving  false  to  his  denunciations: — and  even  divine  mercy, 
bocau.se  in  its  free  and  sovereign  exercise,  it  leaves  no  grati- 
fication to  that  pride  and  self-sufficiency,  which,  being  the 
origin  of  man's  apostasy,  lies  deeply  seated  in  his  fallen 
nature,  rises  in  rebellion,  scorns  and  spurns  it  away.* 

The  proof  that  is  here  mentioned  is  practical  and  palpable 
— "For  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed 
can  be." 

The  grand  evidence  of  love  to  God  is  strongly  expressed  by 
the  Apostle  John : — "  This  is  the  love  of  God,  that  we  keep 
his  commandments."  t  The  contrary,  therefore,  is  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  enmity.  Every  unrenewed  man  is  a  child  of 
disobedience,  and,  being  so,  is  "  an  enemy  of  God."  So  far 
from  being  "  subject  to  the  Law,"  especially  in  the  spirituality 
of  its  requirements,  the  depraved  heart  is  stirred  and  insti- 
gated to  sin  by  the  very  holiness  and  strictness  of  the  Law.+ 
The  further  expression — "  Neither  indeed  can  be,"  needs  little 
explanation  or  proof.  As  all  true  subjection  to  God's  law 
must  spring  from  love,  the  "  carnal  mind,"  being,  not  love 
but  enmity,  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  be  subject  to  it. 
This  were  to  suppose  hatred  operating  in  the  manifestation 

*  This  principle  is  largely  and  forcibly  illustrated  in  connexion  with 
the  subject  of  human  depravity  in  Lects.  on  Syst.  Theol.,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
146—170. 

f  1  John  v.  3.  J  Conip.  chap.  vii.  5,  8. 
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of  love.  There,  is  in  the  verse  a  twofold  proposition — and 
each  branch  of  it  has  its  appropriate  evidence.  "  The  carnal 
mind  is  enmity  against  God:"  the  proof  is — "It  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  law  of  God."  "Neither  indeed  can  it  be  subject 
to  God's  law : "  the  reason  is — "  It  is  enmity  against  God." 
This  too  is  a  plain  and  substantial  reason  why  "to  be  car- 
nally-minded is  death."  This  enmity  cannot  but  be  the 
present  death  and  misery  of  the  soul: — and  it  must  termi- 
nate in  death  eternal ;  for  it  cannot  escape  "  the  wrath  to 
come,"  and  indeed  it  is  the  very  essence  in  itself  of  future 
misery, — alienation  and  everlasting  separation  from  God  the 
Light  of  the  universe. 

An  inference  is  drawn  in  verse  8  : — "  So  then  they  that  are 
in  the  flesh  cannot  please  God."  This  is  a  very  solemn  and 
awful  consideration.  I  can  conceive  of  none  more  so.  Cal- 
lous indeed  must  be  the  state  of  the  heart  that  does  not  feel 
it! — It  must  be  very  evident,  that  the  meaning  is  not  that 
they  cannot  render  such  an  obedience  as  may  satisfy  God  and 
so  procure  their  acceptance  in  His  sight ;  for  this  is  true  of  all 
— of  those  who  are  "  in  the  Spirit,"  as  well  as  of  those  who 
are  "  in  the  flesh."  In  this  sense,  God  can  be  "  pleased"  with 
no  sinner  but  in  his  Son,  and  on  account  of  His  righteous- 
ness. The  awful  import  of  the  words  is,  that  in  nothing 
can  they  please  God, — that  all  they  do  is  sin,  and  displeas- 
ing in  his  sight;  and  the  plain  reason  is  what  had  just 
been  stated  in  the  preceding  verse.  The  great  principle  of 
all  acceptable  service  is  wanting.  Whatever  comes  from  a 
heart  at  enmity  with  Him,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  hateful 
in  His  eyes;  even  when  it  may  wear  the  outward  semblance 
of  good.  The  only  principle  from  which  any  action  truly 
pleasing  to  God  can  be  performed  by  a  sinful  creature,  is 
"  faith  working  by  love."  All  the  directions  how  to  "  walk 
so  as  to  please  God,"  are  given  to  those  who  are  partakers  of 
this  precious  faith ;  and  are  simply  directions  how  they  should 
manifest  their  faith  and  love.  All  they  are  enabled  to  do  is, 
like  themselves,  "  accepted  in  the  Beloved." 

In  writing  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Apostle,  after  describing  the 
peculiar  perils  of  apostasy,  and  of  unfruitful  profession,  adds, 
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"  But,  beloved,  we  are  persuaded  better  things  of  you,  and 
things  that  accompany  salvation,  though  we  thus  speak."* 
He  expresses  in  a  like  connexion  here,  the  same  favour- 
able opinion  of  the  believers  at  Rome — verse  9.  "  But  ye  are 
not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  Spirit."  Their  Christian  chai-ac- 
ter  and  profession  stood  high.t  Yet  there  was  a  possibility 
that,  as  to  some  of  them,  he  might  be  deceived.  He  there- 
fore adds,  to  keep  awake  their  self-jealousy  and  bring  all  to 
one  important  point  of  self-examination,  the  "if  so  be" 
which  follows — "  If  so  be  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in 
you."  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  author  of  the  spiritual  life 
in  the  souls  of  believers.  He  enters  with  the  truth.  By 
it  He  makes  way  for  himself,  and  prepares  his  own  habi- 
tation. He  abides  with  the  truth.  By  means  of  it  He 
maintains  his  residence.  All  his  operations  on  the  mind  and 
heart  are  by  the  truth.  It  is  his  to  "  take  of  the  things  of 
Christ  and  show  them  to  the  mind"  in  their  native  excel- 
lence, and  to  give  them  their  influence  in  subduing  and 
cleansing  the  heart,  and  making  the  inner  man  a  suitable 
temple  for  Himself.  The  Spirit  is  here  called,  as  in  other 
places,  "  the  Spirit  of  Christ."^  And  mark  the  solemn  and 
peremptory  declaration — the  declaration  of  God  himself,  "  If 
any  man,"  be  his  profession  and  his  outward  appearances 
what  they  may — "  if  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
he  is  none  of  his."  He  has  no  connexion  with  Him.  He 
has  no  interest  in  the  saving  virtue  of  his  mediation ;  in  his 
mediatorial  love;  or  in  the  powerful  prevalence  of  his  inter- 
cession :  Christ  will  at  last  disown  him.  "  Having  the  Spirit 
of  Christ"  does  not  mean  having  His  miraculous  gifts.  These 
were  possessed  by  some  who  have  perished.  §  It  is  to  have 
Him  as  the  Spirit  of  truth  dwelling  in  the  heart,  and  mani- 
festing his  presence  and  abode  there  by  his  gracious  and 
holy  influence; — in  one  word,  by  resemblance  to  Christ  in 
character  united  with  simple  and  exclusive  dependence  on 
Christ  as  the  foundation  of  hope.  No  one  can  have  the 


*  Heb.  vi.  9.  t  Chap.  i.  7;  xvi.  19. 

J  1  Pet.  i.  10—12.  §  Matt.  vii.  21—23. 
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Spirit  of  Christ,  who  makes  any  thing  else  or  any  thing  more 
than  Christ  the  ground  of  his  acceptance  with  God;  and  no 
one  has  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  in  whom  that  Spirit  does  not 
work  resemblance  to  Him  on  whom  his  influences  were 
poured  "  without  measure." 

Thus  the  people  of  God  in  Christ  are  freed  from  condem- 
nation ;  are  rescued  from  the  dominion  of  sin ;  have  the  hope 
of  perfect  deliverance  from  all  its  remaining  power ;  have  the 
Spirit  of  God  even  now  dwelling  in  them,  and  in  their  per- 
sons and  services  are  accepted  of  God  in  Christ.  In  the 
next  two  verses — the  Apostle  extends  this  view  of  their 
blessedness,  as  to  both  parts  of  their  constitution — their 
bodies  and  their  spirits: — verse  10,  "And  if  Christ  be  in 
you,  the  body  is  dead  because  of  sin;  but  the  spirit  is  life 
because  of  righteousness."  * 

"If  Christ  be  in  you."  The  connexion  clearly  shows  that 
this  phrase  is  here  used  as  equivalent  to  "the  Spirit  of  Christ" 
being  in  them.  It  is  only  thus,  indeed,  that  Christ  can 
be  said  to  be  in  his  people.  They  are  "one  spirit."  And  it 
is  the  testimony  concerning  Christ  understood  and  believed 
under  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit,  and  retained  by  his  influ- 
ence in  the  mind  and  heart,  that  constitutes  "Christ  in  them 
the  hope  of  glory."  * 

The  two  following  clauses  must  be  taken  together — "The 
body  is  dead  because  of  sin :  but  the  spirit  is  life  because  of 
righteousness."  "  The  body  is  dead  "  means  its  being  mortal 
— doomed  and  subject  to  death — as  surely  as  if  it  had 
already  died.  But  the  death  of  the  body  is  not  at  all  owing 
to  "Christ  being  in  them."  It  connects  only  with  "because 
of  sin."  Sin  is  the  cause  of  death  in  all ;  in  the  believer  as 
well  as  in  others,  although  to  the  former  the  sting  and  curse 
of  it  are  taken  away.  But,  although  "  the  body  is  dead 
because  of  sin,"  yet  "  the  spirit  is  life  because  of  righteous- 
ness." There  are  cases,  in  which  the  immediate  connexion 
evidently  dictates  a  change  in  the  meaning  of  the  same 


*  Comp.  John  xv.  4 — 7,  where  the  Saviour  identifies  his  being  in  his 
people  and  iiis  words  abiding  in  them. 
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word.  This  secins  to  me  to  be  one  of  them.  The  Spirit 
means  in  general  in  the  chapter,  the  Holy  Spirit:  but  bore, 
as  standing  opposed  to  "the  body"  it  is  most  naturally  taken 
to  denote  the  renewed  soul. — It  is  life.  The  spiritual  b'fe 
which  is  begun  here,  is  a  life  that  shall  suffer  no  interrup- 
tion, no  temporary  suspension  or  cessation.  Death,  by  sepa- 
rating the  soul  (which  is  the  seat  of  it)  from  the  body,  only 
raises  it  to  its  perfection,  by  setting  the  immortal  spirit  free 
from  all  remaining  corruption  and  sin. 

This  life  is  "because  of  righteousness."  And  this  must 
surely  mean  the  righteousness  of  Immanuel.  The  cause  of 
the  death  of  the  body,  and  the  cause  of  the  life  of  the  soul, 
being  contrasted  in  the  verse,  naturally  suggests  this  inter- 
pretation. It  is  on  account  of  His  righteousness  that  the  be- 
liever is  a  partaker  of  spiritual  life,  and  has  the  hope  of  its 
consummation  in  life  eternal  But  for  his  obedience  unto 
death,  "  the  spirit "  could  never  have  been  "  life ; "  but  must 
have  continued  in  death,  and  sunk  to  perdition  under  the 
weight  of  the  divine  curse. — That  this  is  the  meaning  is 
probably  intimated  by  the  expression — "if  Christ  be  in 
you."  The  righteousness  is  that  which  we  possess  in  con- 
sequence of  his  being  in  us — in  virtue  of  our  union  with 
him.* 

But  this  is  not  all.  While  "the  spirit  is  life,"  the  body  is 
not  to  continue  in  the  state  to  which  sin  has  brought  it.  Its 
being  subjected  to  death  is  only  to  give  the  more  triumphant 
display  of  the  Saviour's  grace  and  power,  and  of  the  virtue 
of  his  mediation.  Verse  11.  "  But  if  the  Spirit  of  him  that 
raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwell  in  you,  he  that  raised 
up  Christ  from  the  dead  shall  also  quicken  your  mortal  bodies 
by  his  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you."  "Bat"  is  evidently  here 
improper.  There  is  no  opposition,  but  a  continuation  of  the 
statement  of  privilege — "And  if,"  &c.t  The  Spirit  is  called 
the  Spirit  "of  him  that  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead," 
because  it  was  in  consequence  of  God's  thus  raising  Him 

*  2  Cor.  v.  21. 

f  '•  J»  takes  up  and  continues  the  supposition  in  the  former  verse." 
—  •tlford.-IZD 
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up  that  the  Spirit  was  given.  And  all  who  have  this 
Spirit  are  Christ's;  and  belong  to  that  harvest  of  which,  in 
his  rising,  he  is  represented  as  "the  first-fruits."* 

And  their  resurrection  is  to  be  effected  "  by  his  Spirit  that 
dwelhth  in  you! 't  The  same  work  is  ascribed  in  other 
places  to  the  Father  and  to  the  Son.  Here  indeed  the 
Father  and  the  Spirit  are  united  in  it;  the  Spirit  being 
represented  as  the  divine  agent  in  completing  their  deliver- 
ance. The  same  Spirit  that  delivered  their  souls  from  the 
bondage  of  spiritual  death,  and  produced  in  them  the  prin- 
ciples of  everlasting  life,  shall  be  employed  also  in  saving 
them  from  the  bondage  of  the  grave.  It  is  the  same  Spirit 
that  brought  life  and  order  out  of  the  dead  and  dark  chaos 
at  first,  that  shall  at  the  close  of  all  bring  life  and  beauty 
and  iricorruption  from  the  wreck  and  desolation  of  the  tomb. 

But  shall  not  all  rise  ]  Most  assuredly  :  all  shall  thus  be 
"quickened."  Not  one  son  or  daughter  of  Adam  shall  remain 
in  the  grave.  It  would  be  a  blessing  to  many  if  they  could 
— for  mark  the  difference  among  those  that  shall  rise — 
"  Marvel  not  at  this :  for  the  hour  is  coming,  in  the  which 
all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come 
forth;  they  that  have  done  good,  unto  the  resurrection  of 
life;  and  they  that  have  done  evil,  unto  the  resurrection  of 
damnation."  J  The  bodies  of  the  wicked  shall  be  raised — 
and  made  immortal  too;  but  only  to  share  with  their  souls 
the  curse  of  "  the  second  death."  When  the  wicked  dies 
— "  the  spirit  is  not  life  because  of  righteousness : " — it,  too, 
as  well  as  the  body,  is  "  death  because  of  sin."  It  enters  on 
"  the  second  death,"  which  the  body  at  last  is  only  raised  up 
to  share.  But  the  righteous  have  life  begun  in  the  soul 
here,  which,  as  to  the  separate  spirit,  is  perfected  at  death ; 
and  then  their  bodies  are  raised  up  to  be  re-united  to  their 
purified  and  glorified  spirits  in  life  everlasting — in  unniingled 
and  permanent  felicity.§ 

*  C'ornp.  1  Cor.  xv.  15—22;  2  Cor.  iv.  14;   1  Thess.  iv.  14. 

t  Coinp.  1  Pet.  iii.  18.         \  John  v.  28,  29.         §  John  xi.  25,  26. 
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"  Therefore,  brethren,  we  are  debtors,  not  to  the  flesh,  to  live  after  the  flesh. 
For  if  ye  live  after  the  flesh,  ye  shall  die:  but  if  ye  through  the  Spirit  do  mor- 
tify the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall  live.  For  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God.  For  ye  have  not  received  the  spirit  of  bon- 
dage again  to  fear;  but  ye  have  received  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry, 
Abba,  Father.  The  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit,  that  we  are 
the  children  of  God:  and  if  children,  then  heirs;  heirs  of  God,  and  joint-heirs 
with  Christ:  if  so  be  that  we  suffer  with  him,  that  we  may  be  also  glorified  to- 
gether. For  I  reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to 
be  compared  with  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  in  us." 

IN  the  first  of  these  verses  a  practical  inference  is  drawn 
from  the  preceding  statements : — "  Therefore,  brethren,  we 
are  debtors,  not  to  the  flesh,  to  live  after  the  flesh."  There 
are  two  descriptions  of  obligation :  the  one  arising  from  the 
possession  of  rightful  authority,  the  other  from  the  bestow- 
ment  of  good — the  former  the  obligation  to  obedience,  the 
latter  to  gratitude.  In  neither  of  these  ways  are  we  "  debtors 
to  tfie  flesh"  The  power  of  "the  flesh"  is  the  power  of  a 
usurper;  an  illegitimate  power,  which  we  are  not  only  under 
no  obligation  to  obey,  but  obedience  to  which  is  in  every 
instance  an  act  of  rebellion  against  our  rightful  Sovereign. 
That  which  is  "enmity  against  God"  cannot  have  any  title 
to  our  subjection :  obligation  of  this  kind  is  out  of  the 
question.  And  surely,  as  little  are  we  debtors  to  the  flesh 
for  any  good  derived  from  it : — "  For  if  ye  live  after  the  flesh, 
ye  shall  die."  "The  second  death"  is  the  amount  of  our 
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obligation  to  the  flesh!  "But,"  adds  the  Apostle,  "if  ye 
through  the  Spirit  do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall 
live" — shall  be  possessors  of  LIFE  ETERNAL  in  all  its  present 
and  future  blessedness! 

We  have,  observe,  in  the  latter  clause  an  explanation  of 
"  living  after  the  Spirit."  It  is  "  through  the  Spirit,  morti- 
fying the  deeds  of  the  body."  The  "  deeds  of  the  body " 
signify,  in  effect,  much  the  same  as  "  the  lusts  of  the  flesh : " 
these  lusts  gratifying  themselves,  and  making  their  existence 
and  power  apparent,  chiefly  by  "  the  deeds  of  the  body" — the 
various  indulgences  of  sense.  It  is  only  "through  the  Spir- 
it" that  these  can  be  "mortified."  A  man  may  from  vari- 
ous motives  be  induced  to  correct  some  outward  sinful 
practices,  while  in  other  things  the  dominion  of  "  the  flesh " 
continues  to  be  apparent.  But  the  Holy  Spirit  is  consistent 
in  his  operation.  His  opposition  to  sin  is  never  partial.  He 
shows  his  influence  by  an  unqualified  and  universal  resist- 
ance to  all  the  evil  desires  of  corrupt  nature :  and  the  man 
who  spares  and  cherishes  and  indulges  any,  shows  that  he  is 
not  under  the  governing  power  of  the  Spirit. 

We  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  notice  the  perfect 
consistency  between  such  declarations  as  this  and  "  if  ye 
through  the  Spirit  do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall 
live."  The  exhibition  of  "  life"  as  a  result  of  our  "  mortifying 
the  deeds  of  the  body"  is  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  free- 
ness  of  divine  grace  in  salvation.  The  principle,  as  I  have 
had  more  than  once  occasion  to  notice,  is  sufficiently  simple, — 
that  at  one  time  the  ground  of  the  sinner's  acceptance  is  tHfe 
subject,  and  at  another  the  character  of  those  who  are  the 
heirs  of  life  is  described.  And  a  part  of  their  character,  or 
rather  the  principle  from  which  it  all  arises,  is  their  building 
their  hopes  exclusively  on  free  mercy.  From  this  germ  of 
spiritual  humiliation  spring  up  all  the  fruits  of  holiness.  The 
two  declarations  that  "by  grace  we  are  saved,"  and  that 
"  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord,"  are  equally  sure 
and  equally  important.  It  is  only  while  we  are  "  mortifying 
the  deeds  of  the  body,"  that  we  give  any  evidence  of  our  being 
of  those  who  have  spiritual  life,  and  who  shall  live  for  ever. 
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The  nature  and  the  security  of  this  life  the  Apostle  goes 
on  to  illustrate  from  the  connexion  which  they  who  have  his 
Spirit  bear  to  God : — Verse  1 4.  "  For  as  many  as  are  led  hy  the 
Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God."  To  be  "led  by 
the  Spirit"  is  to  be  habitually  under  his  enlightening  and 
guiding  influence.  Of  the  reality  of  the  secret  operation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  God's  peo- 
ple, no  one  can  consistently  doubt  who  believes  the  Scrip- 
tures. Of  the  nature  or  mode  of  this  operation  we  know 
nothing.  It  is  made  apparent  by  its  visible  effects;  as  in 
the  case  of  the  wind,  which  we  can  neither  trace  to  its  source 
nor  follow  to  its  destination;*  and  to  those  who  are  them- 
selves the  subjects  of  it,  by  their  own  immediate  conscious- 
ness— not  of  His  direct  inward  working,  but  of  the  various 
feelings,  desires  and  affections  of  their  souls,  as  corresponding 
with  what  God  promises  the  Spirit's  influence  to  produce. 
In  this  guidance,  there  is  no  enthusiasm.  The  Spirit  leads  by 
the  word;  not  by  secret  voices  in  the  mind,  or  by  dreams 
and  visions,  or  by  imaginary  impressions  and  revelations,-— 
fur  which  some  wait  and  long,  and  on  which  they  place  an 
unscriptural  and  vain  reliance.  The  Spirit  leads  in  the  right 
way,  by  directing  the  attention  to  the  word,  enlightening  the 
mind  to  understand  it,  subduing  prejudices  and  preposses- 
sions both  against  its  discoveries  of  truth  and  its  dictates  of 
duty,  and  by  a  secret  holy  influence  inclining  the  heart  to 
"  run  in  the  way  of  God's  commandments." 

All  believers  in  Jesus  are,  in  virtue  of  their  connexion 
him,  children  of  God.t  Now,  all  who  believe  in  Him 
are  possessors  of  his  Spirit;];  and  their  being  led  by  this 
Spirit  "in  the  Avay  of  righteousness"  is  the  evidence  of  their 
sonship.  §  And  while  this  Spirit  is  a  Spirit  of  righteousness, 
he  is  at  the  same  time  the  Spirit  of  peace  and  confidence 
towards  God: — verse  15.  "For  ye  have  not  received  the 
spirit  of  bondage  again  to  fear ;  but  ye  have  received  the 
spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father." 


*  John  iii.  8.  t  Gal.  "i-  26;  Jolin  i.  12. 

t  Verse  9.  §  1  John  ii.  29. 
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The  Apostle  seems  here  to  contrast  in  their  respective 
tendencies  and  effects  the  dispensation  of  the  Laic  and  that 
of  the  Gospel.  This  appears  from  the  correspondence  of  this 
verse  with  other  parts  of  his  writings;*  which  contain  the 
same  contrast  in  a  more  amplified  form.  The  Law  from 
Sinai  was  "  the  ministration  of  condemnation."  It  "  gen- 
dered to  bondage."  From  this  bondage  the  ordinancas  of 
the  ceremonial  law  were  not  in  themselves  fitted  or  designed 
to  deliver.t  There  were  circumstances  in  the  very  constitu- 
tion of  the  legal  ceremonial,  that  seemed  to  interdict  the 
fulness  of  filial  freedom  in  the  worship  and  fellowship  of 
God,  which  was  reserved  for  Gospel  times.  J  It  is  true  that 
the  gospel  was  then  known;  and,  in  proportion  as  Old  Tes- 
tament believers,  by  strength  of  faith  and  clearness  of  spir- 
itual discernment,  were  enabled  to  see  through  the  shadows 
to  the  substance,  through  the  covering  veil  to  the  truth 
beneath  it,  did  they  enjoy  the  peace,  and  fearless  though 
humble  confidence,  of  New  Testament  times.  But  it  is,  I 
apprehend,  generally  and  comparatively  of  the  nature  and 
tendency  of  the  two  dispensations  that  Paul  here  speaks; 
the  one  in  itself  "gendering  to  bondage" — "bondage  to 
fear;"  and  only  imparting  freedom  and  confidence  by  its 
figuring  and  anticipating  the  other: — for  although  during 
the  time  of  the  Law  the  Spirit  of  adoption  was  enjoyed,  it 
was  not  in  virtue  of  any  of  the  Law's  provisions,  but  in  vir- 
tue of  the  terms  of  that  scheme  of  mercy  obscurely  made 
known  in  it,  and  designed  to  be  carried  into  complete  effect 
in  "  the  fulness  of  time." 

There  are  considerable  difficulties  attending  the  use  of  the 
word  Spirit  in  the  whole  of  this  context,  of  which  the  mere 
English  reader  is  not  aware,  but  which  have  occasioned  a 
good  deal  of  variety  of  opinion  among  critics.  I  incline  to 
the  judgment  of  those  who,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of 
the  Greek  article  in  some  of  the  occurrences  of  the  word, 
and  its  presence  in  others,  conceive  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be 
personally  meant  in  almost  all  of  them.  I  am  the  more 

*  Gal.  iv.  1—6:  Heb.  xii.  18—24.  f  Heb.x.  1—4. 

\  See  Heb.  ix.  6 — 8,  compared  with  chap.  x.  19 — 22. 
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confirmed  in  this  sentiment,  because  in  several  instances 
where  the  article  is  not  used,  and  where  the  word  might 
seem  to  have  reference  to  the  disposition  or  temper  of  mind, 
the  very  next  verse  resumes  it,  and  fixes  the  sense  to  the 
personal  Spirit  of  God.  Thus  in  verse  ninth  some  would 
render — "  if  so  be  a  divine  spirit  dwell  in  you ;  now  if  any 
man  have  not  a  Christian  spirit,  lie  is  none  of  Christ's." 
But,  apart  from  other  objections  to  this,  the  eleventh  verse 
has  the  article,  and,  evidently  referring  to  the  ninth,  decides 
the  meaning  otherwise — "the  Spirit  of  him  that  raised  up 
Jesus  from  the  dead  "  being  clearly  the  same  with  the  "  Spirit 
of  God  dwelling  in  them." 

But  how,  under  any  dispensation,  can  the  Spirit  of  God 
be  denominated  "the  spirit  of  bondage?"  Surely  the  divine 
Spirit  never  was  given  to  inspire  the  feelings  of  "bondage" 
and  "  fear ! "  Granted.  It  is  the  office  of  the  Spirit  to  im- 
part liberty,  and  peace,  and  joy.  Perhaps  the  expression 
might  be  vindicated,  even  in  application  to  the  Holy  Spirit, 
from  the  consideration,  that  He  operates  by  means  of  the 
discoveries  of  his  own  revelation :  the  extent  of  his  influ- 
ence, therefore,  must  correspond  with  the  state  of  that  reve- 
lation at  the  time.  If  the  former  dispensation  contained 
but  a  dark  and  incomplete  discovery  of  Gospel  truth,  and 
was,  in  many  respects,  calculated  to  engender  a  servile  spirit, 
the  operations  of  the  divine  Enlightener  and  Sanctifier  could 
not  go  beyond  the  state  of  discovery.  As  the  dispensation 
was  one  of  bondage;  so  the  Spirit,  as  operating  under  that 
dispensation,  might,  in  a  general  and  comparative  sense,  be 
designated  "  the  Spirit  of  bondage."  But  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  considering  the  designation  as  directly  given  to  the 
Spirit.  We  still  conceive  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  meant; 
and,  in  absence  of  the  article  in  the  original,  understand  the 
sense  to  be — "  for  (in  receiving  the  Holy  Spirit)  ye  have  not 
received  a  Spirit  of  bondage  again  to  fear,  but  ye  have  re- 
ceived a  Spirit  of  adoption;"* — and  whatever  difference  is 
marked  between  the  one  and  the  other,  does  not  convey  the 

*  Similarly  Alford — "  The  spirit  of  bondage  =  the  Spirit  which  ye 
received  was  not  a  Spirit  of  bondage." 
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idea  of  any  diversity  between  the  nature  and  effects  of  the 
Spirit's  work  under  the  old  and  under  the  new  economy, 
but  only  of  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  the  same  kind  of 
operation,  corresponding  to  the  difference  between  the  two 
dispensations. 

The  Spirit  received  is  more  than  the  spirit  of  mere  free- 
dom: it  is  the  spirit  of  "adoption" — the  dearest,  the  most 
intimate,  the  most  delightful  of  all  kinds  of  freedom,  that  of 
a  child  under  a  kindly  indulgent,  a  loved  and  loving  father. 
This  the  Spirit  imparts  by  means  of  the  truth — making 
known  to  our  minds  the  character  of  God  as  it  appears  in  the 
Gospel,  as  the  God  of  love,  "  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world 
unto  himself," — "delighting  in  mercy."  It  is  by  leading  the 
mind  into  this  view  of  the  divine  character  and  relation  to 
the  guilty,  that  the  Spirit  overcomes  the  enmity  of  the  carnal 
mind,  and  fills  the  soul  with  love  to  God,  with  desire  after, 
with  joy  and  confidence  in  Him.  It  is  thus  that  "  by  the 
Spirit  we  cry  Abba,  Father  " — not  merely  using  the  words, 
but  inspired  with  the  dispositions  and  tempers  of  mind  that 
belong  to  the  endearing  relation.  It  is  the  language  of  affec- 
tion, of  liberty  of  conscience,  of  confident  expectation,  of 
filial  intimacy,  of  happiness  unfelt  before.  The  tcords  are 
nothing.  Alas !  how  many  have  hundreds  of  times  used  the 
form  of  address,  whose  hearts  have  been  strangers  to  the 
spirit  which  the  use  of  it  implies !  How  often  has  the  in- 
vocation of  the  Lord's  prayer  been  used,  "  Our  Father  which 
art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  thy  name" — Avhile  there  has 
been  nothing  but  the  moving  of  the  lips  from  the  power  of 
habit  and  of  association  with  time  and  place, — nothing  of 
the  heart  of  a  loving,  confiding,  expecting  child. 

In  using  both  the  Syro-Chaldaic  word  and  the  Greek,  for 
the  same  relation,  the  Apostle  probably  meant  to  convey  the 
idea  of  the  union  of  Jew  and  Gentile  under  the  Gospel,  in 
addressing  the  same  God  by  the  same  endearing  appellation. 
Or  else,  he  uses  the  Syriac,  and  simply  explains  it  by  the 
Greek — "  We  cry  Abba  (which  is)  Father." 

The  "fear  "  mentioned  in  this  verse  is  opposed  to  the  feel- 
ing inspired  by  the  "Spirit  of  adoption."  It  is  not  the 
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fear  of  love — the  fear  which  shrinks  from  offending  a  tender 
father — the  fear  that  makes  a  frown  or  look  of  severity  go  to 
the  heart.  No.  It  is  slavish  fear — servile  trembling  ap- 
prehension. Where  this  terror  exists,  depressing  the 
mind  with  despondency  and  holding  it  at  a  distance  from 
God,  there  must  be  some  sad  misconception  of  the  nature  and 
design  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  character  of  God  as  made 
known  in  it.  Of  religion  this  slavish  dread  is  no  part ;  un- 
less eiToneous  views  of  God  and  unbelief  be  parts  of  religion; 
for  from  these  the  dread  must  arise.  The  true  spirit  of  a 
believer  is  &  filial  spirit ;  and  the  contrary,  too  often  cherished 
by  the  person's  self  and  fostered  by  the  mistaken  tenderness 
of  others,  is  not  only  distressing  to  the  subject  of  it,  but  dis- 
honouring to  God,  and  discreditable  to  the  Gospel. 

With  regard  to  this  "  Spirit  of  adoption  "  it  is  added  (v. 
16)  "The  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit,  that 
we  are  the  children  of  God."  Some  would  translate — "  bear- 
eth witness  to  our  spirit,  that  we  are  the  children  of  God." 
And  provided  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  be  rightly  under- 
stood, as  consisting  not  in  inward  intimations  and  whispers, 
or  any  kind  of  direct  revelation  to  the  individual,  but  in  "  the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit " — the  dispositions  and  character  of  chil- 
dren— there  can  be  little  objection  to  the  idea  thus  conveyed. 
But  the  word  has  certainly  in  it  the  idea  of  bearing  joint* 
testimony :  and  our  translation  appears  to  be  the  true  one. 
The  general  sentiment  seems  to  be  that  in  the  evidence 
of  the  believer's  sonship  there  is  a  concurrence  between 
the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  testimony  of 
his  own  spirit.  We  state  it  simply  thus.  The  Holy 
Spirit  bears  testimony  in  the  icord;  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
operates  in  the  heart.  There  is  of  course  always  a  corre- 
spondence between  the  word  of  the  Spirit  and  the  work  of  the 
Spirit.  He  describes  the  character  of  the  child  of  God  in  the 
word : — when  he  operates  in  the  heart  it  is  to  produce  there 
the  character  he  has  described.  Of  the  production  and  exist- 
ence of  this  character  our  own  spirits  must  have  the  conscious- 

*   ffUftfJ-afTUfii  TiZ  •Jtiiiift.u.Ti  r.fiu*. 
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ness.  Here,  then,  is  the  joint  or  concurrent  testimony.  It  is 
by  the  conscious  correspondence  between  the  Spirit's  influence 
in  us  and  the  Spirit's  testimony  in  the  word  of  truth,  that  we 
know  we  have  the  Spirit,  and  thus  know  that  we  are  God's 
children.  The  very  first  of  the  features  of  character  by  which 
the  Spirit  in  the  word  distinguishes  the  believer  is  entire 
self-renunciation  and  dependence  on  mercy  through  the 
righteousness  of  the  Redeemer.  This  stands  prominent. 
There  is  no  other  feature  independently  of  this.  Till  the 
sinner's  mind  is  fully  subdued  to  the  acceptance  of  mercy 
through  the  Mediator,  the  Spirit  has  not  begun  his  work. 
He  dwells  not  in  that  heart.  His  first  operation  is  to  bring 
down  the  heart  to  this  lowly  submission  to  msrcy.  But 
if  this  do  not  exist;  if  there  is  a  rising  of  spirit  against  the 
doctrine  of  acceptance  solely  by  grace, — it  is  needless  to  pur- 
sue the  inquiry  further.  But  along  with  this,  wherever  it 
truly  subsists,  there  will  be  the  other  tempers  of  mind  by 
which,  in  the  word,  the  children  of  God  are  marked.  There 
will  be  the  filial  dispositions  of  fear  and  love,  of  humble 
confidence  and  joy.  There  will  be  a  readiness  to  come  to 
God  in  every  situation,  to  cultivate  intercourse  and  fellow- 
ship with  Him.  There  will  be  gratitude  to  Him  in  pros- 
perity, and  patient  submission  in  adversity.  There  will  be 
a  sense  of  the  burden  of  sin,  and  a  longing  to  be  free  from 
it :  and  there  will  be  general  practical  godliness.  These  are 
all  testified  by  the  Spirit  in  this  very  context  to  be  distinctive 
marks  of  true  discipleship — features  in  the  character  of  all 
in  whom  He  dwells.  And  by  producing  in  us  these  and 
other  features  of  the  Christian  character,  and  giving  us  the 
inward  consciousness  of  it,  he  "  bears  witness  with  our  spirits 
that  we  are  the  children  of  God." 

"  Children  of  God  "  is  a  title  of  high  dignity — the  highest 
to  which  a  sinful  creature  can  be  raised,  although  too  often 
held  in  scorn  by  the  world.  But  it  is  not  a  title  of  dignity 
merely — it  is  not,  in  this  respect,  like  many  of  the  titles  of 
honour  bestowed  by  men  on  one  another.  It  is  accompanied 
with  blessings  inestimably  precious — present  privileges  and 
future  joys ; — the  paternal  favour  and  blessing,  the  provision, 

II.  K 
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instruction,  guidance,  support,  consolation  and  correction  of 
our  heavenly  Father;  and,  beyond  this  life,  the  "certain 
hope "  of  an  inheritance  infinitely  superior  to  every  thing 
earthly: — verse  17.  "And  if  children,  then  heirs;  heirs  of 
God,  and  joint-heirs  with  Christ;  if  so  be  that  we  suffer 
with  him,  that  we  may  be  also  glorified  together." 

"Heirs."  This  expresses  the  simple  idea  of  the  rightful 
prospect  of  an  inheritance.*  "Heirs  of  God:"  as  being  God's 
children — begotten  by  Him.  The  inheritance  is  prepared, 
preserved,  and  bestowed  by  Him.  t  "  Joint  heirs  with 
Christ:"  as  being  his  brethren;  and  in  virtue  of  our  relation 
to  him,  sons  and  heirs.:}: — How  full  of  honour  this  relation 
to  Christ  and  to  God! — And  there  is  included  in  our  being 
"joint  heirs  with  Christ,"  the  security  of  our  inheritance. 
Jesus  "  the  first-born  "  already  possesses  it — and  that  in  the 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  all  his  brethren-  It  is  secured 
to  them  by  his  presence  in  heaven.  They  cannot  forfeit  it  : 
for  he  keeps  it  for  them,  and  keeps  them  to  it, 

But  in  this  world  believers  are  called  to  suffer,  and  often 
to  suffer  for  Christ.  To  this  kind  of  trial  there  is  probably 
a  primary  reference  in  the  expression  " suffer  with  him" — 
in  the  same  cause  and  on  the  same  account.  The  language, 
however,  is  fully  applicable  to  all  descriptions  of  suffering. 
We  "suffer  with  him"  when  we  suffer  in  the  same  spirit. — 
But  "  suffering  with  him,"  does  not  mean  merely  being  the 
subjects  of  suffering, — but  enduring  it — holding  out  against 
its  tempting  and  stumbling  influence.§  We  must  thus  hold 
out  to  the  end,  if  we  would  be,  as  it  is  here  expressed 
— "glorified  together"  What  a  thought!  sharers  of  the 
glory  of  Immanuel;  whom  Jehovah  hath  exalted  at  his 
right  hand,  and  "  crowned  with  glory  and  honour."  Jesus 
himself  says,  "  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  grant  to  sit 
with  me  in  my  throne,  even  as  I  also  overcame,  and  am  set 
down  with  my  Father  in  his  throne."||  His  people  shall  be 

*  1  Pet.  i.  3—5.  f  Lnke  *''•  32. 

J  Heb.  ii.  11—13.  16.  17;  Mattlt.  xxv.  40;  Rom.  viii.  29. 

§  2  Tim.  ii.  11—13;  Heb.  x.  32—39.  ||  Rev.  iii.  21. 
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with  him,  as  witnesses  of  his  honour.*  But  they  shall  also 
be  made  "like  him" — in  character,  in  dignity,  in  incorrup- 
tible life  and  happiness. t — In  the  view  of  this  glory,  how 
little  did  the  Apostle  think  of  the  trials  of  this  life !  Hear 
his  declaration : — verse  11."  For  I  reckon,  that  the  sufferings 
of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  in  us."  It  is  no  hasty, 
inconsiderate  expression.  It  is  the  dictate  of  serious  and 
full  deliberation.  He  weighed  the  two  against  each  other; 
here  is  the  result.  Weighed  against  the  coming  glory,  all 
the  sufferings  of  this  fleeting  life  were  in  his  estimation  as 
"  the  small  dust  of  the  balance."  They  were  "  light  afflic- 
tions; but  for  a  moment."  With  the  glory  of  heaven  in 
his  eye — "a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory," 
— the  cross,  with  all  its  attendant  trials,  was  easy  and  light; 
and  instead  of  exaggerating  and  mourning  over  his  priva- 
tions and  distresses,  he  did  not  even  think  them  worthy  to 
be  named.  With  exultation  he  followed  his  Lord  in  the 
path  of  suffering  to  a  participation  in  the  fulness  of  his  joy 
— remembering  the  declaration  of  that  Lord — "  In  the  world 
ye  shall  have  tribulation :  but  be  of  good  cheer ;  I  have 
overcome  the  world." — In  conclusion : — 

1.  Cultivate,  my  brethren,  the  spirit  of  children — the  kindred 
principles  of  fear  and  love.  Nowhere  can  these  be  more 
effectually  cherished  in  union,  than  before  the  Cross.  There 
it  is  that  the  views  of  the  divine  character,  best  fitted  to 
foster  both,  are  most  strikingly  displayed.  There  you  behold 
all  that  is  venerable  and  awful  in  its  purity  and  righteous- 
ness, combined  with  all  that  is  attractive  and  delightful  in 
its  grace  and  love.  In  the  contemplation,  look  up,  with  all 
earnestness,  for  the  promised  aid  of  the  divine  Spirit,  to 
render  the  contemplation  impressive  and  efficient — giving 
you,  as  "  the  Spirit  of  adoption,"  clear  and  enlarged  views  of 
your  heavenly  Father's  character,  such  as  shall  draw  out  your 
heart  to  Him  in  all  the  dispositions  of  a  child — at  once  in 


*  John  xvii.  24;  1  Thess.  iv.  17. 
f  1  John  iii.  2;  Phil.  iii.  20,  21;  Col.  iii.  4. 
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reverence  and  in  love :  and  leading  you  under  the  influence 
of  that  love  to  a  sedulous  imitation  of  that  all-perfect  Being. 
How  pleasing  must  it  be  to  the  divine  Father  of  the  family, 
to  observe  the  growth  of  true  filial  dispositions,  and  of  re- 
semblance to  himself  in  all  his  children!  How  will  He 
delight  in  them  when,  in  the  place  of  their  final  home,  his 
image  shall  be  perfected  in  them,  and  there  shall  be  the 
full  sympathy  of  purity  and  love  between  their  nature  and 
His! 

2.  How  truly  inviting  the  religion  of  Jesus !  How  false 
their  conceptions  of  it,  who  would  shroud  it  in  the  clouds  of 
gloom  and  melancholy!  Is  there  any  thing  gloomy — any 
thing  calculated  to  darken  the  spirit  with  dejection  and 
sorrow  in  the  views  which  are  here  presented1?  any  thing 
gloomy  in  having  God  for  our  Father  and  heaven  for  our 
home?  in  having  likeness  to  God  for  our  character;  the 
enjoyment  of  God's  blessing  as  our  present  portion,  and  a 
participation  in  the  glory  of  God's  exalted  Son  as  our  future 
hope?  If  these  things  be  gloomy,  religion  is  gloomy.  But 
surely  here  alone  is  true  joy.  What  a  source  of  enhanced 
sweetness  to  the  sweets  of  life;  and  what  a  sweetener  of  its 
bitters!  What  a  fountain  of  refreshing  comfort  amid  all 
its  cares  and  sorrows !  What  dignity — what  blessedness — 
in  possession  and  in  prospect!  Compared  with  this,  what 
is  "the  world  with  all  its  store?"  —  It  is  to  be  found 
in  Christ;  and  He  invites  you,  invites  all,  to  come  to  him 
for  it.  He  receives  all  He  refuses  none.  His  promise  is, 

"  HlM  THAT  COMETH    UNTO   ME,  I  WILL   IN    NO  WISE  CAST  OUT." 

And  his  complaint,  uttered  with  all  the  tenderness  of  regret 
and  all  the  urgency  of  continued  invitation — "  YE  WILL  NOT 

COME  UNTO  ME,  THAT  YK  MAY  HAVE  LIFE." 
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"  For  the  earnest  expectation  of  the  creature  waiteth  for  the  manifestation  of 
the  sons  of  God.  For  the  creature  was  made  subject  to  vanity,  not  willingly, 
but  hy  reason  of  him  who  hath  subjected  the  same  in  hope;  because  the  crea- 
ture itself  also  shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  For  we  know  that  the  whole  creation  groaneth 
and  travaileth  in  pain  together  until  now:  and  not  only  they,  but  ourselves  also, 
which  have  the  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit,  even  we  ourselves  groan  within  our- 
selves, waiting  for  the  adoption,  to  wit,  the  redemption  of  our  body.  For  we 
are  saved  by  hope:  but  hope  that  is  seen  is  not  hope:  for  what  a  man  seeth, 
why  doth  he  yet  hope  for?  But  if  we  hope  for  that  we  see  not,  then  do  we 
with  patience  wait  for  it." 

THE  general  connexion  of  these  verses  with  what  immedi- 
ately precedes  is  sufficiently  apparent.  They  contain  an 
amplification  of  what  the  Apostle  had  said  in  verse  eighteenth. 
Having  there  cast  the  eye  of  triumphant  hope  forward  to  the 
"glory  to  be  revealed"  in  the  children  of  God, — he  seizes,  as 
he  often  does,  on  the  animating  theme,  and  holds  it  forth, 
in  terms  full  of  energy  and  beauty,  as  promising  precious 
benefits  not  to  believers  themselves  only,  but  to  creation  in 
general,  groaning  under  the  sad  effects  of  the  sin  of  man. 

The  difficulty  of  the  passage  has,  to  the  English  reader, 
been  increased  by  the  change  in  the  rendering  of  the  original 
term  "creature"  and  "creation."  I  would  render  it,  through- 
out, creation.  Then,  further,  the  words  "in  hope"  should 
be  joined  with  the  verse  following,  and  the  particle  rendered 
"because,"  translated  "that"* — "in  hope  that  the  creation 

*  Alford  objects  to  this  rendering  on  the  ground  that  "  it  is  not 
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itself  also  shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption." 
And,  once  more,  the  same  words  "  in  hope  "  I  would  connect 
with  the  nineteenth  verse;  and  read  the  remainder  of  the 
twentieth  as  a  parenthesis.  The  whole  will  then  stand  thus  : 
"  For  the  earnest  expectation  of  the  creation  waiteth  for  the 
manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God,  (for  the  creation  was  made 
subject  to  vanity,  not  willingly,  but  by  reason  of  him  who 
hath  subjected  the  same,)  in  hope  that  the  creation  itself  also 
shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption,  into  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  For  we  know  that 
the  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  together 
until  now."* 

Of  the  term  "creation"  (xria/$)  many  interpretations  have 
been  given.  By  some  it  has  been  understood  of  man- 
kind; by  some  of  the  Gentile  part  of  mankind;  by  some 
of  the  new  creation,  the  believing  people  of  God;  and  by 
some  of  the  body  or  animal  part  of  believers.  In  com- 
mon with  others,  I  would  rather  understand  by  it,  as  already 
hinted,  the  visible  creation  around  us,  in  as  far  as  con- 
nected with  our  own  world;  and  our  own  world  itself 
principally,  with  all  the  creatures  in  it  and  composing  it, 
considered  as  subjected  to  man,  and  subservient  to  his  will.t 
At  the  close  of  the  six  days'  creation,  Jehovah  "  looked  on 
everything  that  he  had  made,  and,  behold,  it  was  very  good."  J 


likely  the  aurri  fi  xririt  would  be  so  emphatically  repeated  ;  "  but  the 
objection  would  not  stand  if  the  proposed  parenthesis  be  allowed;  and 
there  does  not  seem  any  special  reason  against  it.  There  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  connecting  !*•'  i\-rtii  with  uftTa^mtta.  Alford,  indeed,  says 
it  cannot  be  so  connected  :  he  connects  it  with  v^rirayn,  reading  the 
intervening  words  parenthetically.  —  En. 

*  'H  y«f  a^ro»a^oiiD»'ia  <rri{  xritnta;  TJJV  avroxaXv^iv  tut  uleav  TOU  Qioti 
aftx^i-^tTai.  Tji  y«£  ftfcrataT»Ti  rt  XTim  uftrayn,  oii%  ixavfce,  aXXa  tia 
T»y  i«-«T«|a»T/»-  'F.tr  tXiT.'Sf,  en  xai  uvrri  ft  xrifis  \^tvft^ea(risiTa.i  avo  fnt 
Sat/Xf/«f  rfis  $0o0eii  tig  TJI»  i\iu6t£ia.v  rris  So|»f  TUI  T'IKVUV  <r»v  Stov.  Ofau- 
fttt  y«J,  OTt  -!Ta.aa.  A  KTiffis  ffuorna^it  xai  TV»UOIHI  £%(i  T»V  »«"• 

•f  De  Wette,  after  giving  a  summary  of  opinions,  including  others 
besides  those  here  mentioned,  adds  —  "The  right  explanation,  is  all 
animate  and  inanimate  nature  as  distinguished  from  mankind:  so  I  re- 
nseus,  Grotius,  Calovius.  Wolf.  Riickert,  Reiche,  Meyer,  Neander, 
Schneckerburger,  Tholuck."  —  ED. 

;  Gea.  i.  31. 
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Everything  was  perfect  in  its  kind;  everything  in  its  proper 
place ;  everything  adapted  to  its  peculiar  end  :  and  all  toge- 
ther formed  one  harmonious  and  magnificent,  though  end- 
lessly diversified  manifestation  of  the  power  and  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  the  great  Creator.  All  creation  spoke  the  same 
language — all  uttering  forth  the  divine  glory.  Of  this  lower 
world,  man  was  the  appointed  and  qualified  Lord.  And  so 
long  as  man  retained  his  own  original  character  and  loyal 
subjection,  all  was  well.  All  that  was  placed  beneath  his 
sway  when  God  said — "  Let  them  have  dominion  over  the 
fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every 
living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth,"  was  used  by 
him  in  a  way  consistent  in  every  respect  with  the  end  of  ita 
creation. — But  man  fell  from  his  allegiance.  He  became  a 
rebel;  and  in  his  rebellion,  though  he  had  lost  his  original 
character,  he  was  not  bereft  of  his  original  dominion  over 
the  inferior  creation.  He  still  retained  it, — and  retained  it 
by  a  divine  confirmation  of  the  original  grant.*  Retaining 
his  power  over  the  creatures  when  he  had  himself  thrown  off 
his  allegiance  to  the  Creator,  the  consequence  may  at  once 
be  anticipated.  He  drew  along  with  him  into  instrumental 
rebellion  all  that  was  subject  to  the  dominion  with  which  he 
was  invested.  The  whole  of  this  lower  creation  was  thus 
brought  into  a  state  of  unhallowed  and  monstrous  opposition 
to  God — of  treasonable  insubordination  to  its  legitimate 
Governor.  And  so  it  has  continued  till  the  present  hour. 
What  was  created  for  God's  glory  has  been  extensively,  and 
in  an  endless  variety  of  ways,  abused  to  His  dishonour ; — fallen 
man,  left  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  alienated  heart  and 
rel)el  will,  prostituting  every  created  thing  within  the  reach 
of  his  power  to  the  ends  of  his  own  ungodliness ;  and  con- 
verting into  weapons  of  war  against  his  Maker  whatever  had 
been  before  employed  by  him  in  discharging  His  commis- 
sions and  advancing  His  honour.  All,  in  a  word,  has  been 
alienated  from  its  original  design  under  the  domination  of 
the  folly,  the  iniquity,  and  the  treason  of  man;  and  per- 

*  Gen.  ix.  1,  2. 
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verted  to  ends  the  very  opposite  of  the  original  purpose,  and 
foreign  to  its  proper  nature  and  tendency.  This,  along  with 
the  sufferings  to  which  the  sensitive  parts  of  creation  have 
been  subjected,  from  human  caprice  and  selfishness — is  the 
general  idea  expressed  by  creation  being  "  made  subject  to 
vanity."  * 

And  this  it  was  "not  imllingly."  The  use  of  such  an  ex- 
pression should  be  enough  to  show  that  they  are  wrong  who 
interpret  "the.  creation"  of  the  Gentile  icorld,  and  "vanity"  of 
idolatry.  For  most  assuredly,  it  cannot  be  that  this  Apostle 
should  ever  represent  men  as  having  become  subject  to  vain 
idolatry  "not  willingly;"  even  he  who  expressly  traces  all 
idolatry  to  the  wilful  alienation  of  the  heart  from  God.t 
Neither  can  I  imagine  the  Apostle  to  mean  the  descendants 
of  Adam  generally  as  having,  in  consequence  of  his  trans- 
gression, become  the  subjects  of  sin  and  of  its  consequences 
"  not  willingly ; "  inasmuch  as  the  whole  guilt  of  men  lies  in 
their  being  the  willing  subjects  of  moral  pravity,  and  by  the 
obliquity  of  their  own  perverse  wills  appropriating  to  them- 
selves the  guilt  of  the  original  trespass,  by  which  the  alle- 
giance of  the  race  was  shaken  off. — But,  by  a  bold  and 
striking  personification,  the  exercise  of  will  is  here  ascribed 
to  the  irrational  and  inanimate  creation.  The  creatures  com- 
posing it  are  finely  represented  as  sensible  of  their  unworthy 
alienation  from  the  great  purpose  of  their  being;  as  feeling 
their  degradation;  indignantly  resenting  the  wrong  done  to 
themselves,  and  to  their  rightful  proprietor;  groaning  under 
the  yoke,  and  longing  for  deliverance. 

It  was  on  account  of  the  first  Adam  that  they  were  thus 
"  made  subject  to  vanity;"  his  sin,  his  apostasy,  being  the  oc- 
casion and  means  of  this  subjection.  This  I  understand  to 
be  the  import  of  the  expression — "  by  reason  (or  on  account) 
of  him  who  subjected  the  same."  The  inferior  creatures  were 

*  This  quite  harmonises  with  the  various  senses  in  which  the  word 
vanity  is  used  in  Scripture,  where  it  signifies  what  is  unprofitable  and 
worthless;  what  is  lying,  deceitful,  and  illusory;  what  is  iniquitous  and 
unprincipled;  what  is  ignorant,  blind,  and  foolish. 

t  Chap.  i.  28. 
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thus  by  man  drawn,  as  it  were,  reluctantly  into  their  sad  posi- 
tion : — the  sentiment  that  such  a  position  was  in  direct 
contrariety  to  their  original  design  and  legitimate  ten- 
dency; being  conveyed  with  all  the  force  and  elegance 
of  a  noble  figure.  The  "  groans "  of  creation  are  very 
strongly  mentioned  again  in  verse  22.  "  For  we  know 
that  the  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain 
together  until  now."  They  are  thus  likened  to  "  the  pangs 
of  a  woman  in  travail"  And  these  groans  are  to  be  under- 
stood, not  of  the  groans  merely  of  actual  pain  and  suffering 
endured  by  the  sensitive  part  of  God's  creation  that  are 
under  the  power  of  man;  but  more  especially  (in  con- 
sistency with  the  supposed  personification)  of  the  pains 
and  groanings  of  restless  disquietude  and  indignant  dissatis- 
faction with  the  state  in  which  it  is  forcibly  and  involuntarily 
held  of  alienation  from  God  and  subserviency  to  rebellion. 
Creation  is  set  before  us  as  filled  with  distress  and  horror  at 
this.  Tlrere  is  a  transferring  of  what  ought  to  be  the  feelings 
of  the  intelligent  and  moral  creatures  of  God  to  the  brute 
and  inanimate  parts  of  creation,  to  put  the  former  to  shame, 
as  guilty  of  holding  the  others  against  their  will,  under  the 
thraldom  of  the  spirit  of  ungodliness; — and,  at  the  same 
time,  while  they  are  earnestly  longing  for  a  coming  period  of 
emancipation. 

By  a  figure,  far  from  uncommon,  the  various  passions  of 
joy  and  grief,  desire  and  aversion,  hope  and  fear,  are  ascribed 
to  unintelligent  and  inanimate  creatures :  "  Let  the  sea  roar, 
and  the  fulness  thereof;  the  world,  and  they  that  dwell 
therein.  Let  the  floods  clap  their  hands :  let  the  hills  be 
joyful  together  before  the  Lord :  for  he  cometh  to  judge  the 
earth:  with  righteousness  shall  he  judge  the  world  and  the 
people  with  equity."*  On  the  same  principle,  and  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  figure,  the  creation  is  here  described  as 
"waiting;"  waiting  "in  hope;"  waiting  in  "earnest  ex- 
pectation :"  and  of  this  expectation  the  object  is  described  in 
verse  twenty-first.  It  consists  then,  in  two  things — "  de- 

*  Psa.  xcviii.  7 — 9;  see  also  Isa.  xliv.  23. 
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liverance  from  the  bondage  of  corruption,"  and  a  participation 
iu  the  "  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God." 

"  The  bondage  of  corruption "  may  be  understood  of  the 
same  thing  as  "subjection  to  vanity."  It  is  the  bondage 
under  which  creation  lies  to  the  "  corruption  "  of  fallen  man ; 
a  bondage,  of  which  it  is  figuratively  represented  as  feeling 
the  heavy  and  galling  yoke,  and  longing,  with  impatient 
vehemence,  for  deli verance  and  freedom.  And  of  this  longing 
there  shall  be  a  complete  and  happy  gratification.  The 
period  of  this  is  mentioned  under  the  designation  of — "  the 
manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God" 

The  question  now  is — What  period  is  meant  by  this  de- 
signation] I  am  ready  to  grant  that  the  context  would 
seem  to  favour  the  idea  of  its  being  the  time  that  follows 
the  resurrection  of  believers.*  So,  accordingly,  it  is  in- 
terpreted by  'millenarians,  who  contend  for  the  personal 
reign  of  Christ  during  the  thousand  years  on  earth,  and  the 
previous  resurrection  of  all  the  righteous  dead.  Could  I  see 
that  system  to  be  in  harmony  with  other  parts  of  Scripture, 
I  should  be  ready  at  once  to  admit  that  it  affords  a  simple 
principle  of  interpretation  for  the  particular  passage  before 
us.  But  more  and  more  convinced  as  I  am  of  the  incon- 
sistency of  that  scheme  with  the  discoveries  of  the  word  of 
God  in  other  places,  I  cannot  adopt  it  here.  Doddridge  says, 
very  strongly — "  To  interpret  the  creation  here  as  chiefly 
referring  to  the  brutal  or  inanimate  creation  is  insufferable; 
since  the  day  of  the  redemption  of  our  bodies  will  be  attended 
with  the  conflagration,  which  will  put  an  end  to  them."  I 
agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  the  redemption  of  our  bodies 
will  be  coincident  in  time  with  the  final  conflagration;  but 
I  conceive  his  conclusion  too  hasty  that  our  principle  of  in- 
terpretation is  "  insufferable." 

I  have  no  doubt,  then,  that  the  full  import  of  the  phrase, 
"  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God,"  does  remain  to  be 
realized  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just.  That  is  the  time, 
•when,  by  the  "  redemption  of  their  bodies,"  all  their  expec- 

*  See  verses  18  and  23. 
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tations  and 'hopes,  to  the  entire  amount  of  God's  "exceeding 
great  and  precious  promises,"  shall  be  fulfilled.  And  it  is 
quite  natural,  and  in  harmony  with  the  usual  style  of  Scrip- 
ture, that  the  eye  of  hope  should  be  directed,  not  so  much 
to  any  of  the  intermediate  stages,  as  to  the  ultimate  point, 
the  perfect  accomplishment  of  all  the  visions  of  future  glory 
which  the  word  of  God  unfolds.  It  is  then  that  all  the 
sons  of  God  shall  enter  on  the  complete  and  final  possession 
of  their  "glorious  liberty" — of  the  fulness  of  joy  that  is  before 
God's  face  for  evermore.  This  being  the  case,  it  would 
surely  be  very  unnatural,  if  whon  the  inspired  writers  were 
speaking  of  the  "  hope  set  before "  believers,  they  were  to 
refer  most  frequently  to  any  stage  of  the  fulfilment  of  that 
hope  short  of  its  complete  and  final  attainment.  By  those  who 
deny  that  the  soul  goes  into  heavenly  glory  and  felicity  when 
it  leaves  the  body,  it  is  asked — How  comes  it,  were  this  the 
case,  that  the  sacred  writers,  when  speaking  of  the  Christian 
hope,  so  uniformly  look  beyond  the  period  of  death  to  that 
of  the  resurrection?  The  answer  is  quite  simple — namely, 
that  even  if  this  passing  over  of  the  time  of  death  were  uni- 
form, the  principle  of  their  naturally  pointing  forward  to  the 
completion  of  fulfilled  hope,  would  furnish  quite  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  fact: — and,  moreover,  that  it  is  not 
uniform;  that  while  the  more  frequent  reference  is  to  the 
final  consummation  of  bliss  at  the  resurrection,  there  is  an 
occasional  reference  to  the  happiness  of  the  separate  spirit 
at  death.  This  is  exactly  what  we  might  reasonably  have 
anticipated.* 

I  admit,  however,  that  of  the  heavenly  bliss,  either  in  its 
first  or  its  second  stage,  either  in  its  commencement  or  its  con- 
summation— "  the  creation"  in  the  view  we  have  taken  of  it, 
cannot  be  said  to  participate.  But,  although  the  full  "  mani- 
festation of  the  sons  of  God,"  and  the  perfect  enjoyment  of 
their  blessed  liberty,  cannot  take  place  till  they  have  been 
raised  from  the  dead,  and  so  have  been  released  from  the 
bondage  of  the  "last  enemy;"  yet  may  the  honour  and  the 

*  See  I'hil.  i.  2 1—23 ;  2  Cor.  v.  5—8 ;  Acts  vii.  59  with  55. 
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joy  comprehended  in  the  phrase  be  considered,  and  this 
without  any  unnatural  straining,  as  having  their  commence- 
ment on  earth.  To  those  who  look  at  the  prophetic  descrip- 
tions of  the  period  of  prosperity  awaiting  the  church  in 
this  world,  there  will  not  appear  any  extravagance  in  ap- 
plying the  phrase  to  that  state.  The  millennium  will  be 
"  heaven  begun  below ; "  and  heaven  will  be  the  mil- 
lennium consummated,  the  perfection  of  its  light  of  holi- 
ness and  knowledge  and  joy.  And  it  has  often  struck 
me  as  on  this  subject  worthy  of  remark,  how  similar  the 
language  is,  employed  by  the  sacred  writers  in  describing 
the  one  and  the  other, — so  very  similar  as  to  cause  a  diver- 
sity of  judgment  among  commentators,  in  different  instances, 
to  which  it  should  be  applied;  the  descriptions  running  into 
each  other,  so  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  draw  the  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  them.  No  figure  of  speech  is  more  common 
in  language  than  that  by  which  the  cause  and  interests  of  a 
particular  community  are  spoken  of  as  if  the  membei-s  of  that 
community  continued  the  same.  The  "manifestation  of  the 
sons  of  God"  on  earth  will  not  be  the  manifestation  of  all  the 
sons  of  God  individually  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of 
time.  But  it  will  be  the  triumph  of  the  same  spiritual  com- 
munity, the  same  heavenly  kingdom,  to  which  they  have  all 
in  succession  belonged.  Through  successive  generations  they 
are  still  one  people.  We  are  accustomed  to  this  kind  of 
figure  every  day.  We  should  say  we  were  victorious,  were 
we  speaking  of  a  successful  battle  by  British  arms  hundreds 
of  years  back.*  That  period,  then,  may  well  be  designated 
the  "  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God,"  when  they  and  their 
cause  shall  be  universally  triumphant;  when  all  those  de- 
sci-iptions  contained  in  the  prophetic  scriptures,  in  which  the 
imagery  of  the  loftiest  poetry  is  exhausted,  shall  find  their 
full  counterpart;  when  Satan  shall  be  bound  and  his  prison 
sealed;  when  "the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea,"  and  "there  shall 
be  nothing  to  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  God's  holy  moun- 

*  See  for  Scripture  illustrations,  Psa.  Ixvi.  6:  1  Thess.  iv.  15—17. 
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tain ; "  when  the  purifying  and  gladdening  influences  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  living  God  shall  come  down  on  our  world  in 
all  their  variety  and  in  all  their  fulness;  when  the  princi- 
ples of  that  kingdom  which  is  "not  of  this  world" — which 
is  heavenly  in  its  origin  and  character  and  ultimate  desti- 
nation— which  is  "  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost" — shall  be  universally  prevalent ;  uniting  under 
the  common  sceptre  of  Immanuel,  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
God's  friend,  and  the  "fulness  of  the  Gentiles" — all  their 
jealousies  and  antipathies  removed,  "  the  wolf  dwelling  with 
the  lamb" — "one  Lord,  and  his  Name  one  over  all  the 
earth."  It  shall  be  a  time  of  abounding  felicity,  because 
it  shall  be  a  time  of  abounding  holiness — the  rich  anticipa- 
tion of  the  final  joys  of  heaven  and  eternity.  This,  it  is  easy 
to  see,  will  be  the  jubilee  of  creation.  Not  only  will  the 
sensitive  part  of  the  creatures  of  God  be  lightened  of  their 
load  of  suffering,  when  those  who  are  now  their  capricious  or 
:ruthless  oppressors  shall  be  brought  under  the  influence  of 
better  principle ;  but  the  change  in  the  general  character  of 
the  human  family  will  bring  with  it  a  corresponding  change 
in  the  condition  and  use  of  creation  as  subjected  to  their 
dominion.  It  was  when  man  threw  off  his  own  allegiance, 
that  he  drew  the  other  creatures  of  God  into  his  unnatural 
rebellion.  When  man  shall  be  restored  to  this  allegiance,  crea- 
tion will  be  restored  with  him.  Long  "  subjected  to  vanity," 
prostituted  from  their  proper  use,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
end  of  their  existence,  to  the  dishonour  of  their  almighty  and 
all-gracious  Maker,  they  shall  then  be  consecrated  anew  to 
His  service  and  glory.  They  will  return  with  gladness  to 
their  original  destination,  and  exult  in  their  restoration  to  God ; 
enjoying  "  the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God"  according  to  their 
respective  natures  and  susceptibilities.  The  moral  inhabit- 
ants of  the  earth  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  renovat- 
ing grace  of  the  Gospel,  will  inscribe  on  all  creation  around 
them  "  Holiness  unto  the  Lord,"  and  all  will  be  happily 
sensible  of  the  change.  There  is  peculiar  propriety  and 
beauty  in  this  view,  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  sub- 
jection of  all  things  to  the  human  nature  in  the  person  of 
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the  exalted  Redeemer.  In  this  way  the  language  of  the 
eighth  Psalm  is  applied  by  the  Apostle;*  —  and,  as  it  was 
by  the  apostasy  of  the  first  Adam  that  creation  was  alienated 
from  God,  it  is  under  the  rule  of  the  second  Adam  that  all 
is.  to  be  restored  ! 

In  this  Apostle's  writings,  it  is  often  necessary  to  take  a 
whole  paragraph  in  order  to  ascertain  the  connexion.  Hav- 
ing in  verse  eighteenth  spoken  of  "the  sufferings  of  this  pre- 
sent time"  in  contrast  with  "the  glory  to  be  hereafter  re- 
vealed, he  seems  to  have  taken  in  his  mind  a  double  view  of 
these  sufferings  :  to  have  thought  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
collective  Church  in  contrast  with  the  glorious  state  in  which 
even  on  earth  that  Church  shall  yet  be  manifested  ;  and  also 
of  the  sufferings  of  individual  children  of  God,  in  contrast 
with  the  prospects  enjoyed  personally  by  each  of  them.  The 
glory  awaiting  the  church  on  earth  during  the  period  of  "  the 
latter  days,"  is  that  in  which  creation  shall  participate,  and 
for  which  creation  longs.  But  there  is  a  glory  awaiting  each 
individual  saint,  for  which  he  "groans"  with  earnest  desire, 
in  the  anticipation  of  full  redemption  —  verse  23.  "And  not 
only  they,  but  ourselves  also,  which  have  the  first-fruits  of 
the  Spirit,  even  we  ourselves  groan  within  ourselves,  waiting 
for  the  adoption,  to  wit,  the  redemption  of  our  body."  The 
Apostle  does  not  here  speak  of  any  particular  description  of 
believers,  distinguished  from  the  rest  as  having  the  "first- 
fruits  of  the  Spirit,"  understood  by  some  to  mean  the  earliest 
and  best  of  the  Spirit's  communications  —  the  most  excellent 
of  his  gifts.  The  "first-fruits  of  the  Spirit"  signifies  the 
Spirit  as  the  first-fruits  of  what  is  hoped  for,  —  the  pledge 
of  the  future  perfection  of  holy  bliss.t  The  meaning  is 
—  not  only  has  sin  introduced  woe  into  creation,  and  been 
the  guilty  cause  of  all  its  groanings,  but  even  the  redeemed 
themselves,  whom  God  has  purchased  for  himself,  whom  He 
has  adopted  as  his  children,  and  on  whom  He  has  bestowed 
his  Spirit  as  "  the  '  earnest  of  the  promised  inheritance;" 
even  they,  so  long  as  they  remain  in  this  world,  continue  to 
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*'  groan  b«ing  burdened."  Even  the  privileges  and  hopes  en- 
joyed by  us,  and  the  filial  relation  to  God  from  which  they 
arise,  do  not  exempt  u.s  from  causes  of  "  groaning."  Our  time 
of  full  release  and  perfect  liberty  is  yet  future ;  and  it  is  the 
object  of  our  eager  anticipation. 

The  "groaning"  has  two  causes: — The  ills  of  life, — the 
troubles  incident  to  us  in  this  world,  as  the  fruits  of  sin;* 
and  sin  itself,  the  cause  of  all  the  sufferings  of  time. 
This  is  the  chief  burden,  the  chief  reason  of  groaning  and 
longing.t  These  things  inspired  the  desires  of  "departing 
to  be  with  Christ" — of  being  "absent  from  the  body  ami 
at  home  with  the  Lord."  Accordingly,  in  the  fifth  chapter 
of  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  the  connexion  is 
the  same  as  here — the  same  hope  sustaining  under  the 
same  "  groaning."  |  In  this  passage  we  have  the  full  hope 
of  believers  stated — though  the  part  first  to  be  realized  is 
mentioned  last  in  order.  '  There  is  the  hope  of  the  soul 
when  it  quits  the  body  to  be  "  present  with  the  Lord ; " 
and  there  is  the  hope  of  the  body,  when  it  shall  be  raised 
up  as  a  new  residence  for  the  glorified  spirit — a  "house 
not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens."  When  our 
"spirits"  "return  to  God,"  our  salvation  is  far  from  complete; 
and  so  is  the  glory  of  God  our  Saviour  as  displayed  in  it. 
Our  bodily  frames  must  be  raised  up  in  glorious  immortality, 
to  consummate  our  deliverance  and  bliss.  The  very  thought 
of  their  being  so  long  confined  in  the  narrow  and  dark  and 
solitary  house,  is  not  itself  a  cheerful  but  a  gloomy  thought. 
But  the  hope  of  the  resurrection  to  life  throws  a  radiance 
around  even  the  horrors  of  the  tomb.§ 

The  resurrection  is  called  "the  redemption  of  our  body." 
The  body  remains  in  captivity  to  sin  and  death,  when  the 
soul  has  escaped  from  its  earthly  prison,  and  is  "  with  the 
Lord."  But,  like  the  soul,  and  with  the  soul,  it  has  been 
"  redeemed  "  by  price ;  and,  in  the  end,  shall  be  "  redeemed  " 
by  power :  "  I  will  ransom  them  from  the  power  of  the 
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grave ;  I  will  redeem  them  from  death :  0  death,  I  will  be 
thy  plagues ;  O  grave,  I  will  be  thy  destruction :  repentance 
shall  be  hid  from  mine  eyes."*  This  is  the  concluding  part 
of  our  "  redemption  "  by  Christ — the  complete  and  final  re- 
moval of  all  the  effects  of  the  curse.t  And  this  is  designated 
"  the  adoption."  As  "  children  of  God,"  we  are  "  children  of 
the  resurrection."  .  Jesus  was  by  his  resurrection  "declared 
the  Son  of  God;"  and  was  thus  introduced  to  those  "pleasures 
which  are  at  God's  right  hand  for  evermore."  So  the  resur- 
rection will  be  the  grand  "  manifestation "  of  our  adoption, 
and  the  completing  of  our  filial  privileges  and  hopes.  When 
believers  are  called  "  children  of  God,"  the  relation  includes 
their  whole  persons;  and  their  heavenly  Father  does  not 
perfect  that  relation,  till,  at  the  resurrection,  He  takes  them, 
in  their  whole  persons,  home  to  himself.  For  this  they 
"wait" — ever  looking  forward  to  it  as  the  completion  of 
their  bliss. 

The  general  design  of  the  two  following  verses  appears 
to  be,  the  holding  out  of  this  prospect,  as  a  motive  to  patience 
and  perseverance  amidst  difficulties  and  trials :  "  For  we  are 
saved  by  hope :  but  hope  that  is  seen  is  not  hope :  for  what 
a  man  seeth,  why  doth  he  yet  hope  for?  But  if  we  hope 
for  that  we  see  not,  then  do  we  with  patience  wait  for  it." — • 
"  We  are  saved  by  hope."  This  is  a  general  truth.  Even 
as  to  the  life  that  now  is,  men  are  sustained  and  kept  from 
sinking  amidst  their  present  distresses,  by  the  hope  of  de- 
liverance and  of  brighter  days  to  come.  Such  hope  the  be- 
liever has  in  common  with  other  men :  but  should  it  fail, 
he  has  still  a  hope  infinitely  better;  one  that  never  fails — 
sure  as  the  word  of  Him  with  whom  it  is  "impossible  to  he." 
"By  this  hope  we  are  saved."  It  is  "he  that  endureth  to  the 
end"  that  "shall  be  saved;"  and  here  is  the  influence  of  hope 
upon  final  salvation.  It  is  obvious  and  simple.  Hope  is  the 
great  stimulus  to  such  endurance;  imparting  encouragement 
and  animation  in  opposition  to  all  the  trials,  and  dangers, 
and  temptations  of  our  course  through  life — "But  call  to 

*  Hos.  xiii.  14.  f  1  Cor.  xv.  23. 
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remembrance  the  former  clays,  in  which,  after  ye  were  illumi- 
nated, ye  endured  a  great  fight  of  afflictions;  partly,  whilst 
ye  were  made  a  gazing.stock  both  by  reproaches  and  afflictions ; 
and  partly,  whilst  ye  became  companions  of  them  that  were 
so  used.  For  ye  had  compassion  of  me  in  my  bonds,  and 
took  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  your  goods,  knowing  in  your- 
selves that  ye  have  in  heaven  a  better  and  an  enduring  sul> 
stance.  Cast  not  away  therefore  your  confidence,  which  hath 
great  recompense  of  reward;  for  ye  have  need  of  patience, 
that,  after  ye  have  done  the  will  of  God,  ye  might  receive 
the  promise.  For  yet  a  little  while,  and  he  that  shall  come 
will  come,  and  will  not  tarry."  * — In  the  divine  promise, 
hope  has  its  foundation ;  and  in  proportion  as  our  faith  of 
the  promise  is  firm,  Avill  it  be  strong  and  influential. 

But  hope  always  and  necessarily  regards  a  future  object. 
Whenever  a  thing  conies  to  be  enjoyed,  it  ceases  to  be  the 
object  of  hope: — "For  ichat  a  man  sc.eth  why  doth  he  yet, 
hope  for?"  "It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be:" — 
and  this  holding  out  of  something  still  before  us,  to  be 
gained  only  by  perseverance  in  faith  and  holiness,  is  one  of 
the  divine  means  of  salvation.  Hope  produces  and  main- 
tains "patience."  And  when  we  consider  the  object  of  the 
Christian  hope,  well  may  we  "with  patience  wait  for  it." 
What,  0  what  is  there,  that  we  should  not  willingly  forfeit 
for  the  sake  of  it — and  cheerfully  endure  rather  than  re- 
linquish it ! 

I.  This  passage  sets  before  us  an  humbling  and  affecting 
view  of  the  evil  of  sin. — This  is  the  cause  of  all  the  groans 
of  creation ;   the  bitter  fountain  of  every  bitter  stream  that 
has  ever  flowed  through  the  wilderness  of  this  world;  the 
guilty  occasion  of  all  existing  evil  in  the  universe.      The 
fires  of  hell  itself  have  been  kindled  by  sin.     As  to  man, 
not  a  tear  has  been  shed,  not  a  sigh  has  been  heard,  not  a 
groan  has  been  uttered,  not  a  pang  has  been  felt  of  corporal 
fear  or  of  mental  distress,  that  has  not  had  its  origin  in  sin. 
Philosophers  may  teach  us  a  different  lesson;  but  such  is  the 

*  Hob.  x.  32—37. 
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lesson  of  revelation; — a  lesson  to  the  principles  of  which 
enlightened  reason  gives  an  unqualified  assent. — Of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  sin  of  man  has  affected  the  brute  creation, 
it  may  not  be  so  easy  to  speak  with  positiveness.  We  know 
that  all  comes  of  sin,  that  is  endured  by  them  from  the  hand 
of  man ;  and  there  is  surely  good  reason  to  conclude,  that 
the  whole  of  their  sufferings  have  had  the  same  origin ;  that 
there  was  no  suffering  in  creation  till  sin  entered;  and  that 
in  all  that  is  endured  throughout  creation,  is  to  be  read  the 
lesson  of  the  divine  displeasure  against  it. 

2.  How  full  of  guilt  is  the  wilful  subjection  of  sinners  to 
"  vanity ! "  Creation  has  been  drawn  into  the  rebellion  un- 
willingly:  but  the  rebellion  of  men  themselves  is  with  the 
full  bent  of  their  heart.  There  is  not  an  unwilling  agent 
of  rebellion  among  the  children  of  men.  And  is  it  not  a 
fearful  consideration,  that  man,  the  rational  lord  of  this  lower 
world,  whose  chief  concern  in  it  should  be  to  see  in  every 
part  of  it  the  glory  of  the  Maker,  and  render  all  subservient 
to  the  showing  forth  of  the  great  Maker's  praise — instead  of 
consecrating  all  around  to  His  glory,  perverts  all  to  His  dis- 
honour, detaining  creation  in  reluctant  and  groaning  servitude 
to  the  principles  of  an  unworthy  and  ungenerous  apostasy. 
Creation  groans  for  deliverance,  longing  to  be  employed  for 
the  glory  of  its  Almighty  Maker : — and  you  the  rational 
creatures,  to  whom  he  has  imparted  his  highest  gifts,  whom 
lie  has  made  capable  of  the  purest  and  sublimest  of  all  en- 
joyments, in  the  knowledge  and  love  and  service  of  Himself, 
and  to  whom  He  has  committed  his  other  creatures,  to  be 
used  to  his  praise; — you  hold  it  in  bondage;  you  detain  it 
in  its  degrading  servitude;  you  rivet  the  chain  from  which 
it  struggles  to  be  free;  yourselves  the  wilful  rebels,  and 
making  all  things  else  reluctantly  to  subserve  your  rebellion. 
You  who  ought  to  be  the  officiating  priests  in  Nature's 
temple,  presenting  the  homage  of  unconscious  creation,  and 
offering  on  its  behalf,  "  the  sacrifice  of  praise  "  to  God  con- 
tinually— you  yourselves  withhold  from  Him  the  glory  due 
unto  his  name ;  and  instead  of  inscribing  "  holiness  to  the 
Lord "  on  your  own  powers  and  resources,  and  bringing  to 
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the  divine  altar  the  creatures  placed  under  your  control,  you 
alienate  yourselves  from  Him,  and  pervert  and  desecrate  all 
around  you  to  his  dishonour.  The  presiding  Reason  of  man, 
which,  under  the  sacred  guidance  of  holy  principle,  should 
have  given  elevation,  and  sanctity,  and  blessing  to  all  the 
creatures  subjected  to  its  rule,  has,  instead  of  this,  turned 
creation  against  its  God,  and  become  its  degradation,  pollution, 
and  curse! 

3.  The  moral  and  spiritual  state  of  the  heart  may  be  tried, 
by  the  feelings  with  which  a  state  of  things  such  as  that 
here  brought  before  the  eye  of  hope  is  anticipated  by  us. 
Many  have  no  relish  for  it.  It  is  not  at  all  such  a  world 
as  would  suit  their  wishes;  a  world  in  which  the  fear  and 
love  of  God  are  to  be  the  dominant  principles;  in  which 
religion  is  to  preside,  and  her  spiritual  joys  to  be  the  chief 
delights  of  mankind;  and  in  which  the  glory  of  Qod  is  to 
be  the  first  and  highest  end.  Multitudes,  were  they  to  speak 
out,  would  say,  that  they  like  the  world  better  as  it  is.  The 
description  has  no  charms  for  them, — "  no  beauty  that  it 
should  be  desired."  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  you  may  often 
hear  such  men  express  their  hopes  of  going  to  heaven ! — I 
have  often  marvelled  what  sort  of  place  they  fancy  heaven 
to  be.  But  the  truth  is,  that  is  a  point  which  never  occupies 
their  thoughts.  If,  when  they  use  the  word,  they  attach  to 
it  any  ideas  at  all,  they  are  mere  vague,  undefined,  uncon- 
sidered  notions  of  some  place  where  they  shall  be  exempted 
from  the  ills  of  the  present  life.  To  the  character  of  the 
place  and  the  nature  and  sources  of  its  joys,  they  have  never 
perhaps  given  one  moment's  fixed  and  serious  thought. 

Allow  me  affectionately  to  remind  such  that  there  is  but 
one  heaven ;  and  that  heaven  is  just  the  perfection  of  that 
state  of  things  which  we  have  been  describing,  as  having  its 
commencement  on  earth.  It  is  a  place  of  spotless  purity 
— the  residence  of  the  God  of  light,  into  which  nothing  can 
enter  that  defileth — where  the  perfection  of  holiness  shall 
constitute  the  perfection  of  bliss;  the  place  of  the  full 
"  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God."  Oh  what  would  become 
of  you  in  heaven !  To  the  man  of  this  world,  taken  thither 
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with  an  unchanged  heart,  it  would  be  a  scene,  not  only  of  no 
pleasure,  but  of  unspeakable  distress.  The  sights  and  sounds 
of  the  holy  place  would  only  "pierce  him  through  with  many 
sorrows."  He  must  shut  his  eyes  to  the  visions  of  its  glory, 
and  stop  his  ears  to  the  music  of  its  praise.  Instead  of  look- 
ing to  God  and  the  Lamb  with  the  complacency  of  holy  love, 
he  could  not  lift  an  eye  towards  the  throne  but  with  a  pang 
of  shame  and  agony;  and  the  converse  and  intercourse  of 
those  who  have  ceased  to  have  a  single  sentiment  or  feeling 
in  common  with  the  children  of  the  world,  could  have  no 
possible  relish  for  him. 

4.  Let  us  be  excited  by  the  contemplation  of  the  scene 
thus  brought  before  us  to  exertion,  to  contribution,  to  prayer, 
for  the  accelerated  progress  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  and 
the  "deliverance  of  creation  from  the  bondage  of  corruption." 
We  may  not  live  to  see  that  blessed  era  in  all  its  glory. 
Yet  we  do  seem  to  be  living  on  the  very  verge  of  it.  All  the 
signs  of  the  times  indicate  its  rapid  approach — the  approach 
of  the  "manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God;"  when  "the  groans 
of  nature  in  the  lower  world  shall  have  an  end:"  when  all 
those  delightful  visions  of  which  holy  men  of  God  have  sung 
to  the  "sweet  harp  of  prophecy"  shall  become  blessed  realities ! 
Happy  sons  of  God !  that  shall  witness  and  enjoy  this  glori- 
ous manifestation !  Yet  let  us  not  envy  them.  We  are  one 
with  them  in  Christ;  and  shall  unite  with  them  at  last  in 
the  final  and  everlasting  consummation  of  their  joy ! 
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"  Likewise  the  Spirit  also  heipetli  our  infirmities:  for  we  know  nut  what  we 
should  pray  for  as  we  ought;  hut  the  Spirit  itself  uiaketh  intercession  for  us 
with  groiiiiings  which  cannot  be  uttered.  And  he  that  searcheth  the  hearts 
knoweth  what  is  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  because  he  maketh  intercession  for  the. 
stunts  according  to  the  will  of  God.  And  we  know  that  ail  things  work  together 
fur  good  to  them  that  love  God,  to  them  who  are  the  called  according  to  his  pur- 
pose. For  whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also  did  predestinate  to  be  conformed  to 
the  image  of  his  Son.  that  he  might  be  the  first-born  among  many  brethren. 
Moreover,  whom  he  did  predestinate,  them  he  also  called;  and  whom  he  calle  i, 
them  he  also  justified ;  and  whom  he  justified,  them  he  also  glorified." 

FROM  the  seventeenth  verse  onwards,  the  Apostle's  theme 
is,  the  support  enjoyed  by  believers  under  the  varied  trials 
of  life.  Amongst  the  means  of  this  support,  he  particularly 
nu-ntioiis  the  exalted  hopes  by  which  they  are  cheered  and 
invigorated,  so  as  to  "endure  to  the  end,"  and  obtain  final  and 
full  salvation.*  But  glorious  as  are  these  hopes,  believers  are 
in  danger  of  allowing  them  to  slip  out  of  mind.  Such  is  the 
influence  of  "  things  present "  over  our  minds ;  so  strong  is 
our  dislike  to  suffering;  so  many,  so  various,  and  so  power- 
ful are  the  principles  of  corruption  remaining  within  us.  and 
such  access  do  these  afford  to  the  temptations  of  the  enemy 
of  souls, — that  impatient  murmurings,  and  thoughts  of  re- 
bellion and  doubt,  are  ever  apt  to  arise  within  us,  and  to 
counteract  the  sustaining  and  animating  influence  of  our 
hopes.  We  stand  in  need,  therefore,  of  immediate  super- 

• 
*  Versos  18,  23,  24. 
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natural  aid;  and  such  aid,  we  are  here  assured,  is  provided 
for  us : — "  Likewise  the  Spirit  also  helpeth  our  infirmities : 
for  we  know  not  what  we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought;  but 
the  Spirit  itself  maketh  intercession  for  us  with  groanings 
which  cannot  be  uttered.  And  he  that  searcheth  the  hearts 
knoweth  what  is  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  because  he  raaketh 
intercession  for  the  saints  according  to  the  will  of  God." 

It  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  "  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  whereby 
we  cry,  Abba,  Father,"  that  "helpeth  our  infirmities." — "Our 
infirmities"  comprehend  the  weakness  and  indecision  apt  to 
arise  from  the  shrinking  aversion  of  our  nature  to  suffering, 
and  from  the  want  of  due  vigour  in  the  principles  of  the 
spiritual  life  to  resist  this  aversion,  and  to  contend  against 
the  allurements  and  intimidations  of  Satan  and  the  world. 
We  are  in  ourselves  utterly  "without  strength;"  and  should 
fail  before  every  trial  but  for  Him  of  whom  it  is  said — 
".JEHOVAH,  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  fainteth  not, 
neither  is  weary :  there  is  no  searching  of  his  understanding. 
He  giveth  power  to  the  faint;  and  to  them  that  have  no 
might  he  increaseth  strength.  Even  the  youths  shall  faint 
and  be  weary,  and  the  young  men  shall  utterly  fall :  but  they 
that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength ;  they 
shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles;  they  shall  run,  and 
not  be  weary;  and  they  shall  walk,  and  not  faint."*  It  is 
by  the  operation  of  the  SPIRIT  that  such  declarations  are 
fulfilled.  The  Spirit  "helps  our  infirmities"  primarily  by 
keeping  our  minds  fixed  on  the  work  of  Christ  as  the  sole 
foundation  of  the  animating  hope  just  spoken  of;  and  by 
imparting  a  deep  conviction  of  the  divine  sufficiency  of  that 
foundation — so  maintaining  that  hope  in  full  and  lively  ex- 
ercise. It  is  by  clear  and  enlarged  views  of  "the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  that  faith  and  love  are  invigorated; 
and  the  invigoration  of  these  principles  is  the  spiritual 
strength  of  the  souLt  Believers  are  "strengthened  with 
might  in  the  inner  man,"  when  "  Christ  is  made  to  dwell  in 
their  hearts  by  faith,"  and  they  become  "rooted  and  grounded 

*  Isa.  xl.  27-31.  t  See  Epli.  iii.  16,  17. 
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in  love." — Tlie  Spirit,  moreover,  as  the  "  Spirit  of  adoption," 
enables  the  believer  steadily  to  regard  God  as  a  Father,  in 
Christ  Jesus — kind,  and  wise,  and  powerful,  and  constant  in 
His  love:  and  nothing  can  more  effectually  strengthen  and 
gladden  the  soul  under  every  form  and  degree  of  trial. — I 
incline  to  think  that  it  is  not  by  any  direct  physical  agency 
upon  the  principles  of  action  and  of  suffering  that  the  Spirit 
invigorates  them,  but  by  the  vivid  presentation  of  the  truths 
of  God  to  the  mind.  Love  and  hope  spring  from  the  truth 
discerned  and  believed:  and  the  Spirit,  by  enlightening  and 
enlarging  the  understanding,  imparts  clearer  and  fuller  dis- 
coveries of  truth,  and  proportionally  confirms  the  principles 
that  spring  from  it.  "  Christ  in  us "  is  "  the  hope  of 
glory."  The  strength  and  influence  of  this  hope  must  be 
proportioned  to  the  measure  of  faith,  as  it  arises  from  the 
truth  believed;  and  the  measure  of  faith  must  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  spiritual  discernment  possessed  of  the  truth  and 
its  evidence;  and  the  degree  of  spiritual  strength  will  be 
proportioned  to  both.  All  are  from  the  Spirit. 

Of  our  peace  and  patient  tranquillity,  and  persevering 
activity  in  duty,  a  large  measure  arises  from  the  efficacy  of 
"prayer" *  Our  communion  with  God  is  the  fulness  of  our 
joy.  It  is  maintained  through  the  truth  ;t  and  as  it  is  the 
Spirit's  office  to  reveal  this  truth  to  the  mind,  He  "helps 
our  infirmities"  by  giving  us  in  this  way  "freedom  of  access" 
to  God.J 

But  in  consequence  of  remaining  ignorance,  and  selfishness, 
and  carnality,  we  "know  not"  in  times  of  trial,  "ichat  we 
should  pray  for  as  tee  ought;"  either  as  to  the  matter  or  the 
manner  of  our  petitions.  The  desires  of  nature  strongly 
dispose  us  to  seek  the  removal  of  the  suffering;  and  through 
the  biassing  influence  of  these  desires,  we  may  even  persuade 
ourselves  that  it  would  be  better  were  the  suffering  removed. 
Thus  it  was  with  Paul,  as  to  "the  thorn  in  the  flesh."  It 
was  not  only  a  grievance  to  flesh  and  blood,  but,  as  he  con- 
ceived, a  hindrance  to  his  usefulness;  and  he  longed  and 

*  riiil.  iv.  C,  7.  f  1  Jo1'"  '•  J— 3-  *  Eph-  "•  18. 
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prayed  to  be  delivered  from  it — "  For  this  tiling  I  besought 
the  Lord  thrice,  that  it  might  depart  from  me."*  But  the 
Lord  saw  differently.  Our  minds,  in  times  of  tribulation, 
are  apt  to  be  unhinged,  so  that,  amid  overwhelming  agita- 
tion and  perplexity,  we  are  completely  bewildered.  That 
is  a  strong  conflict  between  inclination  and  the  duty  of  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  God.  Grace  desires  to  say,  "  Thy  will 
be  done,"  but  the  feelings  of  nature  choke  our  utterance. 
And  so  ignorant  are  we  of  what  is  really  for  our  good,  as  to 
be  at  a  loss  what  we  should  seek,  lest  wo  should  seek  the 
very  thing  that  would  injure  instead  of  profiting  us,  and 
dishonour  rather  than  glorify  God.  And  as  to  the  principle 
which  ought  to  be  in  exercise  in  prayer, — we  feel  incompetent 
to  work  in  ourselves  the  faith,  and  patience,  and  confidence, 
and  cheerful  submission  with  which  all  prayer  should  be 
offered.  We  "know  not"  how  to  bring  these  principles  into 
exercise;  while  we  know  that  God  cannot  be  approached 
acceptably  without  them.  Thus,  through  "  infirmity,"  we  are 
kept  hesitating  and  doubting; — held  back  from  the  throne, 
or  coming  to  it,  Avith  our  lips  sealed  and  our  hearts  disquieted 
and  heavy,  incapable  of  finding  utterance  and  relief. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  Spirit  "maketh  intercession 
for  us."  He  does  this,  not  directly — but  in  and  through 
the  believer  himself.  The  former  is  part  of  the  official  work 
of  Jesus.  He  alone  is  our  priestly  Intercessor  with  the  Father,  t 
The  Spirit  "  makes  intercession  "  in  its  by  inspiring  us  with 
right  feelings  and  desires;  and  these,  although  not  expressed 
in  words,  are  prayer.  They  are  the  "intercession  of  the 
Spirit."  The  Spirit  is  said  to  "  cry,"  what  ice  cry  under  His 
influence.]:  He  is  denominated  "the  Spirit  of  grace  and 
of  supplications  ;"§  and  every  gracious  desire — every  holy 
longing,  is  of  His  inspiration. 

It  is  added — "  With  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered" 
or  "iffith  inarticulate  groanings."  \\  It  is  of  importance  to 
have  right  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  these  "groanings." 

*  2  Cor.  xif.  8.  f  Heb.  vii.  25;  1  John  ii.  1,  2. 

J  Comp.  verse  15  of  this  chap,  with  Gal,  iv.  6. 

#   Zech.  xii.  10.  rriya/mTs  aXaXjjVs/f . 
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They  are  not  to  be  considered  as  the  stifled  groanings  of 
mure  natural  distress.  There  may  be  the  greatest  measure 
of  these,  where  there  is  any  thing  but  the  spirit  of  prayer. 
Every  man  in  distress  longs  to  be  free  of  it,  and  may  groan 
and  groan  heavily  for  the  deliverance.  But  there  is  no  grace 
in  this;  and  no  need  for  the  Spirit  to  produce  it.  The 
groans  of  creation  mentioned  in  the  preceding  verses  are 
groans  according  to  its  nature — longing  for  deliverance  from 
its  state  of  subjection  to  human  depravity  and  alienation 
from  its  original  and  proper  use  to  the  glory  of  God. 
The  groauings  of  the  new  creature — of  the  believer  who 
"  has  the  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit,"  are  groanings  not  for 
suffering  merely,  but  for  the  cause  of  suffering  —  for  sin; 
— earnest  longings  after  deliverance  from  the  "law  in  the 
members  that  wars  against  the  law  of  his  mind,"  and  keeps 
him  back  from  God,  marring  his  freedom  of  intercourse  with 
Him,  and  thus  detaining  him  from  the  fulness  of  his  joy.* — 
Their  being  "unutterable"  arises  from  the  unutterable  mag 
nitude  of  the  objects  of  desire,  and  the  earnestness  of 
the  desire  arising  from  the  conviction  and  feeling  of  this. 
A  word  of  the  same  derivation  and  import  is  applied  to  the 
joy  of  the  believer  in  Christ  and  in  the  hope  of  his  gospel.t 
Why  is  the  joy  "unutterable1?"  Because  the  source  of  it  is 
felt  to  be  so.  We  cannot  tell  our  joy,  for  we  cannot  tell  the 
greatness  of  that  which  causes  it.  And  when  the  believer 
is  at  a  loss  for  words  to  express  the  joy  of  his  heart 
in  the  contemplation  of  Christ  as  the  foundation,  and 
heaven  as  the  object,  of  his  hope ;  we  may  easily  perceive, 
that  his  difficulty  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  difficulty 
to  form  a  sufficiently  exalted  idea  of  the  excellence  of 
either.  His  joy  is  "  unutterable,"  because  the  object  of  his 
love  and  the  object  of  his  hope  are  "unutterable."  His  heart 
swells  in  the  contemplation  of  the  glory  and  the  loveliness  of 
his  divine  Saviour,  and  his  joy  is  beyond  expression  in  having 
such  a  friend  and  such  a  stay  to  his  consciously  guilty  and 


*  Verse  23  compared  with  chap.  vii.  23.  24,  and  2  Cor.  v.  1—4. 
t  X,ai^  ^<tx/.»^ti<ry,  ill  1  1'tit.  i.  ti. 
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trembling  soul,  and  such  a  fountain  of  all  spiritual  supplies: 
— and  it  swells  in  the  anticipation  of  the  pure  and  perfect 
blessedness  of  the  world  that  is  before  him,  where  all  his 
hopes  rest, — blessedness  of  the  nature  and  amount  of  which 
he  labours  in  vain  to  attain  an  adequate  conception ;  and  his 
joy  is  "  unutterable  "  in  the  thought  of  fully  experiencing  what 
here  he  can  so  inadequately  comprehend.  For  similar  rea- 
sons the  "groaning*"  are  unutterable.  In  proportion  a.s  we 
rejoice  in  having  such  a  Saviour  and  such  a  hope,  must  be 
our  grief  to  feel  in  ourselves  that  which  needed  such  a  Saviour ; 
that  which  is  opposed  to  the  very  ends  of  his  mediation; 
which  brought  upon  him  all  his  sufferings,  and  which  forms 
the  barrier  between  us  and  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  our  God, 
and  the  present  participation  in  the  fubiess  of  blessing  that 
springs  from  His  love.  In  proportion  as  we  love  Christ  and 
long  for  heaven,  must  we  feel  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  sin, 
and  long  for  deliverance  from  it,  and  from  all  its  deadening 
effects  on  the  soul.  If,  then,  under  the  afflictions  of  life, 
the  believer  "groans  being  burdened,"  it  is  not,  as  in  the 
case  of  others,  from  mere  sensibility  to  temporal  affliction ; 
but  from  a  deep  sense  of  sin,  in  its  "exceeding  sinfulness," 
as  the  cause  of  the  affliction.  He  feels  it  to  be  "  an  evil 
tiling  and  a  bitter."  The  more  he  feels  this,  the  more 
intense  are  his  desires  and  "groanings"  after  deliver- 
ance from  it:  and,  when  he  contrasts  the  present  state 
of  sin  and  suffering  with  the  glory  that  is  to  follow, 
the  difference  is  so  overwhelming, — the  prospect  in  view 
so  completely  and  transcendently  above  his  most  enlarged 
conception,  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  longing  being 
"  unutterable."  Is  there  little  to  be  found  of  such  "  un- 
utterable groaning?"  It  is  because  there  is  so  little  spiritu- 
ality of  mind.  Were  we  more  "spiritually-minded,"  we 
should  better  understand  by  experience  the  true  force  of  the 
Apostle's  words; — words  which,  like  some  other  New  Testa- 
ment phraseology,  have  almost  lost  their  meaning  amidst  the 
carnality  and  earthliness  of  modern  Christianity.  Let  us  not 
•wonder  at  the  terms,  and  count  them  extravagant,  and  set 
them  down  in  our  minds  in  association  with  enthusiasm. 
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Rather  let  us  examine  ourselves — searching  and  trying  the 
state  of  our  own  hearts,  lest  our  profession  of  Christianity 
be  but  nominal,  and  without  the  depth  of  impression  that 
Avill  bear  being  brought  to  the  test  of  the  Bible  standard : — 
and  whereinsoever  we  are  sensible  of  deficiency,  let  our 
fervent  prayers  ascend  upward  for  those  divine  influences 
which  shall  "  quicken  us  according  to  God's  word." 

All  trials  are  designed  to  elevate  our  apprehensions  of  the 
sinless  state  of  being  that  is  before  us ;  and  to  give  intensity 
to  our  desires  after  it.  This  was  the  effect  on  Paul's  mind.* 
But  we  do  well  to  exercise  self-jealousy ;  lest  we  mistake 
the  mere  sensibilities  of  nature  under  suffering,  for  the  long- 
ings of  grace  iinder  sin.  We  by  no  means  exclude  the  for- 
mer; but  apart  from  the  latter,  they  are  nothing  but  "  what  is 
common  to  man,"  And  if  our  desire  of  heaven  is  a  mere 
desire  to  be  freed  from  the  sorrows  of  earth,  it  is  utterly 
devoid  of  the  characteristic  sentiment  and  feeling  of  the 
renewed  soul  We  may  be  weary  enough  of  the  world,  with- 
out being  weary  of  sin. 

As  the  intercession  of  the  Spirit  is  inward,  and  the 
"  groanings  "  are  unuttered,  because  unutterable — can  they 
not,  therefore,  be  heard?  Far  be  such  a  foolish,  unworthy, 
and  comfortless  thought !  God  needs  not  the  utterance  of 
the  lips.  "  He  who  searcheth  the  heart "  knows  the  inmost 
secrets  of  the  heart : — He  "  knoweth  the  mind  of  the  Spirit." 
The  phrase  in  the  Greek  is  the  same  as  in  verse  sixth,t  and 
it  does  not  mean  that  the  Father  is  fully  acquainted  with  the 
views  or  sentiments  of  the  Spirit,  considered  abstractly  from 
His  influence  in  us,  simply  as  a  person  in  the  Godhead.  The 
"  mind  of  the  Spirit  "  is,  in  this  sense,  the  mind  of  the  Father 
and  of  the  Son;  it  is  the  one  mind  of  the  Godhead.  His 
"  knowing  the  mind  of  the  Spirit "  signifies  his  knowing  the, 
mind  which  the  Spirit  produces  in  us.  He  distinguishes 
from  everything  else  the  desires  of  which  the  Spirit  is  the 
Author.  This  is  the  sentiment  of  the  psalmist  when  he 
says,  "  All  my  desire  is  before  thee,  and  my  groaning  is  not 

*   2  Cor.  iv.  16 — 18.  "\  $peyr,pu  Ttu  'rtivp.a'rtf. 
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hid  from  thee."  With  every  spiritual  desire  lie  is  perfectly 
acquainted;  and  no  such  desire  is  disregarded,  or  without 
effect. 

The  phrase  "  He  maketh  intercession  for  the  saints  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  God,"  conveys  the  truth  that  all  the  de- 
sires produced  in  the  mind  by  the  Spirit  are  in  harmony  with 
the  divine  will  It  is  impossible  that  the  Spirit  should 
dictate  desires  that  are  not  in  perfect  accordance  with  tin- 
great  principles  of  the  revealed  will  of  God : — for  it  appears 
to  be  the  will  of  God  as  it  regards  principles  rather  than 
e vents  ;t  His  moral  rather  than  His  decretive  will  that  is 
here  meant. 

But  the  words  "  the  will  o/"  are  supplementary.  And  the 
translation  seems  to  me  simpler  and  more  suited  to  the  con- 
text without  the  supplement: — "And  he  that  searcheth  the* 
hearts  knoweth  what  is  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  for  with 
God\  he  intercedeth  for  the  saints."  With  God  he  inter- 
cedes; and  that  Being  knows  every  desire  and  every  groan- 
ing of  the  heart  in  which  he  operates.  I  take  this  to  be  the 
meaning;  and  it  is  a  meaning  full  of  comfort.  No  spiritual 
desire,  no  silent  breathing  of  the  heart  which  the  Spirit  dic- 
tates, escapes  the  notice  of  Him  who  is  the  source  of  all 
blessing.  He  is  the  Hearer  of  prayer.  He  listens  to  the 
intercessions  of  Jesus  when,  in  person,  he  pleads  "at  his  right 
hand."  He  listens  to  the  petitions  of  his  people  when  his 
Spirit  dictates  their  prayers,  interceding  in  them  and  for 
them.  How  cheering  this  view  of  the  Godhead,  as  the  ONE 
GOD  of  our  salvation.  The  Father,  with  the  universe  at  his 
command,  hearing  prayer;  the  Son  interceding  in  heaven 
and  the  Spirit  on  earth! 

Another  strong  consolation  and  support  under  all  the 
trials  of  time  is  contained  in  verse  28.  "  And  we  know  that 
all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God,  to 
them  who  are  the  called  according  to  his  purpose."  What  is 

*  Such  too  appears  to  he  tlie  meaning  in  1  John  v.  14.  15. 
f  xa.ro,  6i«v.     Alford.  while   he   does   not   adopt   this  rendering  of 
*«T«,  gives  high  authority  for  it — "Keiche,  Meyer,  Fnlz.  and  Winer." 
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the  object  after  which  the  believer  groans  ?  It  is  the  full 
enjoyment  of  future  glory.  As  afflictions  "  work  out  this 
glory  for  them,''  so  "  all  things "  are  here  represented  as 
'  working  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God.:'* 

"All  things"  must  be  understood  by  the  connexion. 
The  phrase  evidently  signifies  the  whole  procedure  of 
God's  providence,  whether  prosperous  or  adverse.  No  ex- 
ception is  allowed;  and  surely  we  never  can  wish  to  make 
any.  And  it  is  not  in  future  time.  It  is  not  said,  "  all 
things  shall  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God  " 
— but  "  all  things  work"  are  now  actually  working.  And 
they  ''  work  together."  There  is  a  divine  adjusting  and 
arranging  of  events  towards  the  attainment  of  an  ultimate 
end.  It  is  not  one  thing  here  and  another  there,  in  the 
believer's  progress,  that  "  works  for  good ;"  but  the  entire  com- 
plex system  of  divine  procedure  towards  each  individual  has 
one  bearing;  is  all  made  to  point  to  one  result: — so  that, 
Avere  one  link  in  the  chain  wanting  the  whole  might  be 
damaged,  its  influence  marred,  and  the  object  frustrated.  The 
design  is  "  good."  And  what  can  we  understand  by  this  when 
God  is  the  agent,  and  his  redeemed  and  adopted  children  the 
objects  whom  He  designs  to  benefit  1  The  "good"  is  their  spirit- 
ual improvement  and  final  salvation.  The  whole  providential 
arrangement  of  God  is  constructed  upon  the  principle  of 
working  out  for  them  the  purposes  of  his  love  in  the  mission 
of  his  Son :  everything  temporal  being  made  to  subserve 
what  is  spiritual  and  eternal.  And  is  it  not  delightful  to 
God's  children  to  be  assured  of  this?  that  there  is  such  a 
principle;  that  it  is  always  kept  in  view;  never  in  one 
instance  set  aside?  A  child,  when  smarting  under  the  rod, 
is  very  apt  at  the  time  to  forget  and  to  discredit  the  design, 
and  the  kindness  which  seeks  its  attainment  But  our 
Father  in  heaven  is  infinitely  gracious:  and  we  may  be  as- 
sured, no  one  circumstance  in  the  arrangement  of  the  life  of 
any  child  of  his  family  could  be  left  out  without  essential 
detriment.  He  gives  them,  and  to  the  close  will  give  them, 

*  For  a  similar  connexion  compare  2  Cor.  iv.  17,  13. 
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cause  to  say — "  I  know,  0  Lord,  that  thy  judgments  are 
right,  and  that  thou  in  faithfulness  hast  afflicted  me."  "  It 
has  been  good  for  me  that  I  have  been  afflicted;  that  I 
might  learn  thy  statutes."  And  this  acknowledgment  will 
be  made  in  all  its  emphasis  at  last.  There  is  a  union  of 
faithfulness  and  wisdom  and  love  in  His  whole  paternal  ad- 
ministration. In  the  time,  the  manner,  or  the  measure  of 
his  corrective  inflictions  He  never  errs ;  and  GOOD — the  high- 
est and  best  good,  is  the  end  in  them  all. 

It  is  of  the  first  moment  to  observe  the  character  of  them, 
of  whom  these  things  are  said — lest  we  be  taking  the  com- 
fort where  there  is  no  title.  They  are  snch  as  "  love  God. 
— the  called  according  to  his  purpose."  The  natural  character 
of  man  is  summed  up  in  verse  seventh.  With  this  is  con 
trasted  the  character  of  those  who  have  received  the  Spirit 
of  God.  The  first  of  his  operations  is,  by  the  discoveries 
of  divine  grace  in  the  Gospel,  to  implant  in  the  room  of 
enmity  the  opposite  principle  of  love — holy  love ;  love  to 
God  as  a  Father  in  Christ  Jesus;  love  to  Him  in  all  his 
attributes — and  love  to  Him  for  all  his  kindness  and  grace. 
This  love — manifested  in  practical  obedience* — is  the  distin- 
guishing feature  of  all  who  are  the  "  called  according  to  his 
purpose." 

That  to  such  "all  things  work  together  for  good" — the 
Apostle  " knew"  and  God's  children  all  know.  They  know 
it  from  the  faithfulness  and  unchangeableness  of  God;  and 
from  the  experience  and  confession  of  the  saints  in  every 
age.  They  know  it, — for  in  regard  to  all  God's  children, 
there  is  a  certain  progress,  closing  in  a  certain  predetermined 
end: — verses  29,  30.  "For  whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also 
did  predestinate  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son,  that 
he  might  be  the  firstborn  among  many  brethren.  Moreover 
whom  he  did  predestinate,  them  he  also  called;  and  whom 
lie  called,  them  he  also  justified;  and  whom  he  justified,  them 
he  also  glorified."  The  ninth  chapter  of  this  Epistle  is  a 
dissertation  on  the  subject  of  Election.  The  full  treatment 

*  1  John  v.  3. 
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of  that  subject,  therefore,  we  reserve  till  we  come  to  it.  W» 
can  only  now  touch  on  the  different  links  of  this  golden  chain, 
and  point  out  their  connexion  with  each  other.  "  Whoiu 
he  did  foreknow."  This  foreknowledge  must  be  something 
more  tnan  mere  simple  prescience.  Otherwise  it  would 
be  nothing  peculiar  or  distinctive, — this  being  predicable 
alike  of  all  things  and  all  persons.*  Nor  can  it  be  understood 
of  the  foreknowledge  of  their  eharacter  as  lovers  of  Himself,  as 
the  foreseen  ground  of  His  choice  of  them.  This  is  to  reverse 
the  scriptural  arrangement :  t — where  holiness  is  that  to 
which,  not  on  account  of  which,  they  are  chosen.  It  is  that 
foreknowledge  in  which  God  fixed  his  love  on  certain  objects 
to  be  "  the  heirs  of  salvation."  Knowledge,  in  such  con- 
nexions, is  not  seldom  used  as  inclusive  of  affectionate  regard. 
It  is  much  the  same  as  the  choosing  in  Eph.  i.  4.  "  Whom 
he  did  foreknow,  he  also  did  predestinate."  This  expresses 
the  divine  determination  respecting  the  objects  of  his  gracious 
foreknowledge  or  electing  love.  And  what  is  His  determina- 
tion? What  is  its  object?  It  is — "  that  they  should  be  con- 
formed to  the  image  of  his  Son."  This  conformity  consists — 

1.  In  character.     The  great  principle  of  the  conformity 
is  that  already  mentioned — "  them  that  love  God."     This,  as 
a  principle,  includes  all  holiness  of  heart  and  life.      It  was 
the  great  principle  of  the  character  of  the  blessed  "  Son  of 
man"  and  "Son  of  God."     His  love  to  the  Father  that  sent 
him  was  perfect  in  purity  and  in  degree,  and  it  appeared  in 
the  full  perfection  of  holy  obedience  and  submission.^     This 
image  is  in  fact  the  same  as  that  in  which  man  was  originally 
created — the  image  of  God : — 

2.  In  present  sufferings: — Some  conceive  this  to  be  the 
chief  if  not  the  only  thing  meant;  because  suffering  is  the 
subject  of  the  preceding  context.     Far  from  thinking  this, 
I  should  be  disposed  even  to  doubt  of  their  being  at  all  in- 
tended.     I  would  regard  the  sufferings  as   not  properly   a 
part  of  conformity  to  the  image  of  Christ,  but  conformity 
to  him  in  condition;  and  as  a  part  of  the  means  by  which 

*  Acts  xv.  18.     f  Counp.  Eph.  i.  4.    {  Heb.  vii.  26,  27:  Acts  iii.  14. 
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He  brings  about  the  conform ity  to  his  image.  It  is  a  truth, 
however,  that  they  are  conformed  to  Christ  in  suffering; 
and  that  if  they  "suffer  they  shall  also  reign  with  him." 
Hence  I  notice — 

3.  External  corporeal  glory — to  be  bestowed  hereafter  at 
"the  resurrection  of  the  just."*  The  "conformity"  is  not 
restricted  to  this  life,  but  embraces  the  future,  which  is  to  be 
the  perfection  of  what  is  begun  in  the  present — "  It  doth  not 
yet  appear  what  we  shall  be:  but  we  know  that,  when  he 
shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  him ;  for  we  shall  see  him  as 
he  is."t 

Thus  Christ  becomes  "  the  first-born  among  IIKUUJ  bre- 
thren.'' In  his  humiliation  he  is  represented  as  "made  like 
unto  his  brethren"  whom  he  humbled  himself  to  redeem.! 
But  when  he  had  thus  been  conformed  to  them  in  humilia- 
tion— God  "  raised  him  from  the  dead  and  gave  him  glory," 
"  Betting  him  at  his  own  right  hand  in  the  heavenly  places." 
In  doing  so  he  "made  him  his  first-born." §  His  being 
the  first-born  implies  his  having  brethren: — and  to  him  in 
his  state  of  glorious  exaltation  in  this  capacity,  all  his  bre- 
thren are  to  be  conformed.  The  rigid  is  his,  and  he  gives 
to  his  brethren  a  share  with  him  in  his  glory  and  blessed- 
ness. The  Apostle  continues — "  Moreover  whom  he  did  pre- 
destinate, them  he  also  called."  ||  The  calling  is  the  fol- 
lowing up  of  the  purpose;  and  so  are  the  other  particulars. 
"  Whom  he  called,  he  justified"  Justification  follows  upon 
calling.  The  instant  a  sinner  is  called  out  of  darkness  into 
marvellous  light,  he  is  justified — and  justified  by  faith,  he 
"  has  peace  with  God."  "  And  whom  he  justified,  he  glorified." 
This  was  partially  true  in  fact — the  spirits  of  many  having 
actually  been  glorified  before  the  Apostle  Paul  wrote — and  of 
two  even  the  bodies.  But  the  past  tense  is  used  to  express 
tlie  certain  and  inseparable  connexion  between  the  different 
progressive  steps  in  the  enumeration.  The  connexion  is  such, 
that  the  first  and  last  may  be  unhesitatingly  joined— 

*  Phil.  iii.  21:  1  Cor.  xv.  49.      f  '  Jo'1"  "»•  2.      J  Heb.  ii.  16,  17. 
§  Comp.  Psa.  Ixxxix.  27.  with  Col.  i.  18:  Rev.  i.  5. 
||  Rom.  i.  6,  7:  1  Cor.  i.  24:  Heb.  ix.  15:  2  Tim.  i.  9. 
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"Whom  he  foreknew,  them  he  also  glorified."  They  are 
brought  together  by  the  intermediate  steps.  There  are  none, 
that  is,  who  art-  foreknown,  in  whom  any  of  the  subsequent 
particulars  fail  to  follow.  All  who  are  foreknown  are  pre- 
destinated to  conformity  to  Christ ;  all  who  are  predestinated 
are  called;  all  who  are  called  are  justified;  all  who  are  jus- 
tified are  glorified;  therefore — -all  who  are  foreknown  are 
ultimately  glorified. 

Let  us  learn  from  the  passage, 

I,  Gratitude  to  the  Divine  Spirit.     We  owe  much — in 
one  sense  we  owe  everything,  to  the  Spirit's  influences.      To 
Him  we  owe  our  regeneration.     To  Him  we  owe  our  per- 
severance in  faith  and  holiness.     To  Him  we  owe  all  the 
present  joys  and  all   the  future   hopes,   as   they   exist  and 
arc  experienced  in  our  hearts,  of  God's  salvation.      The  spir- 
itual life  in  its  first  elements,  and  in  all  its  variety  of  sub- 
sequent exercises  and  enjoyments,  is  His  work.      He  com- 
mences it.    He  maintains,  and  forwards,  and  perfects  it.     We 
are  too  apt  to  confine  our  gratitude  to  the  Father  and  the 
Son ;  probably  from  two  causes : — the  work  of  Christ,  in  as- 
suming our  nature,  and  suffering  and  dying  for  us,  and  as 
commissioned  by  the  Father  so  to  do,  has  in  it  something 
more  external  and  palpable,  something  on  which  the  mind 
can  more  readily  realize  to  its  conceptions,  than  the  work  of 
the  Spirit,  which,  in  as  far  as  regards  the  personal  application 
of  that  work,  is  inward,  and  spiritual ;  imperceptible  except  in 
its  effects,  and  frequently  undistinguishable  in  our  consciousness 
from  the  ordinary  operations  of  mind.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
manner  in  which  He  helps  our  infirmities  in  prayer,  and  with 
all  his  other  operations  in  the  soul.     We  see  it  not,  we  hear 
it  not.    It  does  not  even  in  imagination  embody  itself  to  any 
of  our  senses :  and  even  when  most  conscious  of  the  effect, 
M'C  are  not  sensible  of  the  influence  which  produces  it.     And 
moreover,  we  justly  regard  the  Spirit  as  the  gift  of  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Son,  and  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  the  per- 
sonality and  the  perfect  voluntariness  of  the  Spirit  himself 

*  Lukcxi.  9—13. 
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in  the  whole  of  his  part  in  the  work  of  our  redemption.  It 
is  to  the  work  of  Christ  we  are  instructed  to  look,  for  a 
sense  of  pardon,  for  peace  and  hope  and  joy  and  all  spir- 
itual excitement :  and,  while  that  is  the  object  of  our  contem- 
plation, we  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  the  necessity  of  the 
Spirit's  influence  to  our  deriving  from  it  any  saving  benefit. 
The  Father  sent  and  gave  the  Son :  the  Son  came  and  gave 
himself :  the  Spirit,  though  sent  by  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
performs  his  part,  as  regenerator  and  sanctifier,  with  the 
same  personal  delight  and  satisfaction.  Let  us  cherish  gra- 
titude to  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost — ONE  GOD. 

2.  If  the  aids  of  the  Spirit  are  so  essential,  it  is  cheering 
to  be  assured  of  their  perfect  unlimited  freeness  to  all  who 
ask  them.*     In  every  command,  involving  spiritual  duty  to 
which  we  feel  ourselves  incompetent,  there  is  involved  a  pro- 
mise of  the  needed  influence.      It  is  ours — as  much  ours  as 
if  we  had  it  within  ourselves  and  at  our  own  disposal — for 
the  fulfilment  of  that  command. 

3.  Let  us  be  on  our  guard    against   resting   a  confident 
expectation  of  our  prayers  being  answered  in  a  certain  way 
on  our  particular  feelings  and  frames  of  mind  in  the  exer- 
cise.— A  strong  impulse  of  longing  desire  is  felt ;  a  confident 
certainty  of  events  turning  out  in  a  certain  way  is  impressed 
unaccountably  on  the  mind;  or  we  experience  a  great  deal 
of  fervour  and  enlargement  of  heart  in  the  exercise :  and  we 
conclude  accordingly.     But  we  may  often  be  wrong.      It  is  a 
matter  in  which  there  are  many  sources   of  self-deception. 
We  can  form  no  accurate  idea  of  the  way  in  which  of  old 
God  was  wont  to  communicate  to  the  mind  an  absolutely 
certain  impression  of  His  will  and  intentions.     We  have  no 
experience  of  it.     And  the  states  of  mind  on  which  the  con- 
fidence I  have  alluded  to  is  founded,  may  have  various  sources. 
They  depend  much  on  the  particular  constitution  of  the  mind ; 
on  the  light  in  which  the  object  happens  at  the  time  to  be 
contemplated;  on  the  present  state  of  the  animal  spirits, — 
the  enlargement  and  freedom  arising  from  which  may  be  mis- 
taken for  the  influences  of  the  Spirit.     There  is  peril  in  thus 
anticipating   answers    to   prayer   from  frames   and   impres- 
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sions.  It  unsettles  the  mind  between  the  extremes  of  rap- 
tures and  dejections — and,  being  liable  to  frequent  mistakes 
and  disappointments,  it  tends,  when  these  are  experienced,  to 
shake  the  mind's  confidence  in  the  providence  and  the  love 
of  God.  Our  prayers  should  be  offered  with  faith  in  the 
Redeemer's  name;  with  confidence  in  the  promises  of  God; 
and  with  resigned  submission  to  His  will.  Such  prayers  are 
always  listened  to,  and  always  answered,  though  not  in  every 
case  according  to  the  letter  of  the  petition.  If  he  does  not 
remove  our  trial,  he  will  do  what  is  still  better, — give  us 
grace  to  bear  and  to  improve  it;  so  that  it  may  have  its 
place  amongst  the  "  all  things  that  work  together  for  good  to 
them  that  love  God." 
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"What  shall  we  then  say  to  these  things?  If  God  be  for  us.  who  can  be 
against  us?  He  that  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all, 
how  shall  he  not  with  him  also  freely  give  us  all  things?  Who  shall  lay  any 
thing  to  the  charge  of  God's  elect?  It  is  God  that  justified! ;  who  is  he  that 
condemneth?  It  is  Christ  that  died,  yea  rather,  that  is  risen  again,  who  is  even 
at  the  right  hand  of  God.  who  also  maketh  intercession  for  us.  Who  shall  se- 
parate us  from  the  love  of  Christ?  shall  tribulation,  or  distress,  or  persecution, 
or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or  sword?  (As  it  is  written,  For  thy  sake  we 
are  killed  all  the  day  long;  we  are  accounted  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter.)  Nay, 
in  all  these  things  we  are  more  than  conquerors  through  him  that  loved  us.  For 
I  am  persuaded,  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  ncr  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor 
powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any 
other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Ix>rd.'% 

A  MOST  animated  and  triumphant  close  to  the  Apostle's  illus- 
tration of  the  great  doctrines  of  grace,  and  of  the  character 
and  privileges  of  the  children  of  God ! — His  heart  is  so  full 
of  the  glory  of  his  subject,  that  he  seems  as  if  at  a  loss  for 
expressions  to  convey  the  emotions  of  his  own  mind  to  the 
minds  of  others : — "  What  shall  we  then  say  to  these  things  1 " 
Having  enumerated  the  leading  privileges  of  God's  chosen, 
beginning  with  His  everlasting  purpose,  and  ending  with  their 
admission  to  glory — what  more  was  there  that  he  could  add? 
— How  vast  the  magnitude,  how  incalculable  the  value  of 
these  blessings ! — To  be  foreknown  of  God,  as  the  objects  of 
His  peculiar  love  and  gracious  choice !  to  be  predestinated  by 
the  purpose  of  that  love  to  the  high  character  of  conformity 
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to  the  image  of  His  Son ! — to  be  the  brethren  of  Immanuel, 
"  heirs  of  God  and  joint-heirs  with  Christ !" — called  out  of  the 
world  in  pursuance  of  the  divine  designs  of  mercy,  into  the 
kingdom  and  fellowship  of  the  Redeemer! — freely  justified 
from  all  guilt  by  the  Supreme  Judge,  and  accepted  of  Him 
in  the  Beloved! — and  finally  elevated  to  all  the  glory  of 
heaven,  to  all  the  fulness  of  its  everlasting  joys ! — and  the 
possession  of  that  inheritance  guaranteed  here  by  "  the  earnest 
of  the  Spirit,"  confirming  and  sealing  the  blessed  hope! 
— "  What  shall  we  say  to  these  things?"  What  conclusion 
shall  we  draw  from  this  review?  Do  not  our  hearts  burn 
with  grateful  love  to  the  divine  Author  of  all  this  blessed- 
ness? and,  while  they  sink  in  conscious  shame  under  an 
overpowering  sense  of  our  own  unworthiness ;  do  they  not,  at 
the  same  time,  rise  to  all  the  elevation  of  holy  confidence'? 
and  may  we  not  say,  in  the  language  of  triumph,  bidding 
defiance  to  every  enemy  of  every  kind,  that  would  disturb 
our  peace,  or  arrest  us  in  our  progress  to  glory — "  If  God  be 
for  us,  u'ho  can  be  against  us?" 

Such  is  the  general  inference  which  is  amplified  in  the 
subsequent  verses.  The  general  spirit  of  it  is  plain : — Who 
v,  ill  oppose  his  power  or  his  malicious  art  to  the  might  and 
wisdom  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts?  What  are  all  the  combined 
resolutions  and  efforts  of  creatures  against  the  Avill  and  arm 
of  the  Creator?  Who  shall  curse  whom  God  hath  blessed? 
Who  shall  injure  whom  God  defends?  Who  shall  destroy 
whom  God  determines  to  save? — The  language  does  not  mean 
that  the  people  of  God  were  to  have  no  enemies;  none  who 
would  attempt  to  injure  them;  none  who  would  seek  their 
destruction.  They  have  enemies — many,  powerful,  malig- 
nant enemies — but,  God  being  on  their  side,  who  can  ever 
be  successful  against  them? — "Whom  he  justifies,  them  he 
also  glorifies."  Who  shall  frustrate  this  determination? 
Who  shall  shut  the  gates  of  heaven  against  those  for 
whom  the  hand  of  God  has  thrown  them  open?  He 
shuts,  and  none  can  open:  He  opens,  and  none  ran  shut. 
It  may  be  "  through  much  tribulation ;"  but  the  "  heirs  of  sal- 
vation shall  enter  the  kingdom :" — it  may  be  "  through  fire 
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and  through,  water,"  but  He  will  "  bring  them  to  the  wealthy 
place  " — to  the  land  of  promise,  the  heavenly  country.  The 
language  of  the  Apostle  is,  in  the  burden  of  it,  the  same 
with  that  put  by  the  Spirit  into  the  mouth  of  the  Church 
in  every  age: — "The  Lord  of  hosts  is  with  us;  the  God 
of  Jacob  is  our  refuge."  "  Behold,  God  is  my  salvation ; 
I  will  trust,  and  not  be  afraid:  for  the  Lord  Jehovah 
is  my  strength  and  my  song;  he  also  is  become  my  salva- 
tion. Cry  out  and  shout,  thou  inhabitant  of  Zion :  for 
great  is  the  Holy  one  of  Israel  in  the  midst  of  thee."  "  Happy 
is  he  that  hath  the  God  of  Jacob  for  his  help,  whose  hope  is 
in  the  Lord  his  God ;  which  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea, 
and  all  that  therein  is;  which  keepeth  truth  for  ever."* 

The  Apostle  proceeds,  in  the  same  strain,  to  enlarge. 
From  the  evidence  which  God  has  given  of  love  to  His 
people,  he  first  draws  the  cheering  inference  of  their  security 
for  every  blessing — verse  32.  "  He  that  spared  not  his  own 
Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  he  not  with 
him  also  freely  give  us  all  things'?" 

This  is  not  the  utterance  of  a  mere  enthusiastic  impression. 
It  is  an  argument  of  irresistible  conclusiveness.  We  cannot 
understand  and  admit  the  premises,  without  instantly  ad- 
mitting the  consequence.  The  mode  of  question  which  is 
employed  expresses,  with  much  spirit  and  force,  the  contra- 
dictoriness  and  impossibility  involved  in  the  supposition  of 
God's  acting  otherwise.  "  He  spared  not  his  own  Son,"  the 
object  of  His  infinite  and  everlasting  love.  He  did  not  with- 
hold him — but  "  delivered  him  up  " — delivered  him  to  all  the 
inconceivable  sufferings  of  his  state  of  humiliation.  He  "  sent 
him  into  the  world  "  "  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh."  He  put 
into  his  hand  the  cup  of  bitterness,  brimful  of  the  curse  due  for 
our  sins.  He  abated  not  one  drop  of  the  wormwood  and  the 
gall  which  it  was  necessary  it  should  contain ; — "  it  pleased  the 
Lord  to  bruise  him  and  to  put  him  to  grief."  This  is  "  GOD'S 
UNSPEAKABLE  GIFT."  And  the  conclusion  drawn  from  it  by  the 
Apostle  may  be  considered  as  resting  on  two  principles : — it 

*  Psa.  xlvi.  11;  Isa.  xii.  2,  6;  Psa  clxvi.  5,  6. 
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may  be  deduced  from  the  magnitude  of  the  gift  itself,  and 
from  the  purpose  of  its  bestowment.  He  has  given  his  own 
Son ;  and  he  has  given  him  for  our  salvation.  He  who  has 
bestowed  the  greater,  will  not  withhold  the  less : — and  He 
who  has  bestowed  the  greatest  of  all  gifts  for  a  specific 
end,  will  not  allow  that  end  to  be  frustrated  for  want  of 
any  of  those  supplies  of  grace,  or  those  arrangements  of 
providence  that  are  needful  for  its  final  attainment. — He 
"  delivered  him  up  for  us  all"  That  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  God  gave  his  Son,  and  in  which  the  Son  gave  himself, 
for  all  men,  for  the  world,  for  the  whole  world — I  dare  not 
doubt,  because  the  word  of  God  has  said  it,  in.  terms  which 
cannot  be  restricted  without  being  tortured.  There  was  an 
infinite  sufficiency  in  the  atonement.  It  was  a  manifestation 
of  God's  love  to  the  world — to  mankind — to  our  fallen  race ; 
its  provisions  are  alike  suited  for  all,  and  to  all  its  blessings 
are  alike  free.  But  still  it  is  only  "  whosoever  believeth  in 
him  that  shall  have  everlasting  life;"  and  that  such  believe  in 
him  in  fulfilment  of  a  predetermining  purpose  of  God,  the 
whole  preceding  context,  as  well  as  many  other  parts  of  the 
Bible,  clearly  show.  That  such  are  meant  here  is  very  mani- 
fest. The  personal  pronoun  has  the  same  reference  for  many 
verses  preceding:*  and  the  reference  is  further  confirmed  by 
all  that  follows. t 

If  no  consideration,  then,  of  the  demerit  and  unworthi- 
ness  of  the  objects  of  His  love,  and  no  consideration  in  con- 
nexion with  this,  of  the  nature  and  the  preciousness  to  Him 
of  the  gift  itself,  induced  God  to  "  spare  his  Son  "  and  to  with- 
hold him  from  humiliation  and  suffering;  what  weight  can 
these  or  any  other  considerations  have  in  regard  to  any  gifts 
of  inferior  value,  and  especially  in  regard  to  any  communi- 
cations needful  for  the  final  attainment  of  the  great  end  of 
his  Son's  mediation?  If  He  was  given  to  save,  what  can 
consistently  be  withheld  that  is  required  for  the  securing  and 
perfecting  of  the  gracious  end?  How  can  He  "who  spared 
not  his  own  Son  "  allow  the  purpose  for  which  He  gave  him 

*  Verses  23—32.  f  Verses  33—39. 
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to  fail,  for  want  of  any  supplies,  of  any  kind  which  the  case 
demands'?  Will  He  spare  anything  else,  when  He  has  not 
spared  HIM?  This  were  to  suppose  God  to  contradict  him- 
self. He  will  not  withhold  the  future  glory — the  incorrup- 
tible inheritance — the  fulness  of  joy;  nor  will  he  withhold 
what  may  be  needful  to  bring  to  the  possession  of  it.  In- 
deed in  the  very  bestowment  of  his  Son,  (when  Christ  be- 
comes ours  by  faith  in  his  name,)  there  is  virtually  included 
the  bestowment  of  every  blessing  of  salvation — grace  here — 
glory  hereafter. 

And  if  the  believer  is  warranted  to  draw  the  inference  as 
to  these  blessings,  can  we  allow  ourselves  to  hesitate  one 
moment  in  applying  the  principle  to  the  things  of  time 
— the  necessities  and  the  comforts  of  the  present  life? 
Nothing  surely  could  be  more  unreasonable.  And  yet,  do 
not  we  sometimes  see  believers,  who  profess,  and  give  evi- 
dence otherwise  of  the  sincerity  of  their  profession,  to  trust 
in  God  with  undoubting  confidence  for  the  everlasting  sal- 
vation which  the  Gospel  promises,  yet  discovering  timid  and 
perplexing  solicitude,  and  tossed  to  and  fro  in  the  agitation 
of  their  minds  with  doubts  and  apprehensions  as  to  present 
temporal  supplies !  Surely,  brethren,  the  declaration,  so 
strongly  made  in  this  verse,  ought  to  banish  from  our  minds 
all  such  solicitudes,  and  to  establish  them  in  "  perfect  peace." 
In  bestowing  his  own  Son,  and  salvation  in  his  name,  God, 
almighty,  all-wise,  and  all-gracious,  has  pledged  himself  to  do 
its  good;  to  do  nothing  to  us  incompatible  with  the  love  dis- 
played in  the  gift  of  his  Son.  He  gave  his  Son  in  order  to 
our  deliverance  from  sin,  itself  the  worst  of  evils,  and  from 
all  its  penal  consequences  in  the  world  to  come.  Anything 
whatever,  that  tended  to  mar  our  enjoyment  of  this  salvation 
in  its  present  blessings,  or  to  retard  our  progress  towards  its 
perfection,  would  not  be  good  but  evil.  This  is  the  prin- 
ciple by  which  every  truly  spiritual  mind  will  form  its  esti- 
mate of  evil  and  good.  The  prosperity  of  life,  and  the 
uniform  gratification  of  the  wishes  of  our  hearts  as  to  the 
things  of  this  world,  has  many  a  time  operated  most  injuri- 
ously to  the  soul's  progress  in  spirituality  and  meetness 
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for  heaven, — rendering  the  prosperous  believer  languid  and 
inconstant  in.  •'  working  out  his  own  salvation ;"  inducing  a 
spiritual  apathy ;  secularizing  the  desires  and  affections ; 
drawing  them  down  to  the  earth,  and  fastening  them  there; 
it  may  be  with  fetters  of  gold — but  no  matter  whether  of 
gold  or  of  iron,  if  they  keep  the  heart  down  and  prevent  it 
from  aspiring  heavenward.  Every  believer  who  feels  as  he 
ought  the  incomparably  superior  value  of  the  blessings  of 
God's  salvation  will  reckon  the  bestowment  of  the  wealth  of 
the  world,  when  such  is  its  effect,  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing ; 
and  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  love  which  has  the  best 
interests  of  its  objects  at  heart,  and  with  the  gracious  purpose 
for  which  God  "  spared  not  his  own  Son."  And  well  may 
every  believer  rejoice  in  the  ample  encouragement  this 
verse  holds  out  to  expect  with  assured  confidence  every 
good  thing  from  the  God  of  his  salvation.  Here  he  has  a 
pledge  which  may  surely  keep  his  mind  settled  and  satisfied. 
What  can  He  withhold  from  him,  who  has  not  withheld  his 
own  Son  ?  Well  may  we,  with  this  encouragement,  "  open 
our  mouth  wide,"  assured  that  He  will  "  fill  it."  In  our  own 
name  we  can  obtain  nothing — however  small;  but  in  the 
name  of  Jesus,  nothing  we  ask,  however  great,  that  is  in  har- 
mony with  God's  purposes  of  love,  can  be  withheld  from  us ! 

The  Apostle  proceeds  to  apply  the  principles  of  his  rea- 
soning to  the  blessing  of  justification — verses  33,  34. 
"Who  shall  lay  any  thing  to  the  charge  of  God's  elect { 
It  is  God  that  justifieth;  who  is  he  that  condemneth] 
It  is  Christ  that  died,  yea  rather,  that  is  risen  again, 
who  is  even  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who  also  maketh  in- 
tercession for  us." 

There  are  two  modes  of  translating  these  verses.  The 
first  is  that  of  the  received  English  version — "  Who  shall  lay 
any  thing  to  the  charge  of  God's  elect  1  It  in  God  that  jus- 
tifieth." 

According  to  this  translation,  the  negative  answers  to  the 
questions  ''  Who  shall  lay  any  thing  to  the  charge  of  God's 
elect]"  "Who  is  he  that  condeinneth  ?"  are  made  to  depend 
upon  the  supreme  authority  of  Him  by  whom  the  sentence 
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of  acquittal  is  pronounced.  From  Divine  authority  there  can 
be  no  appeal.  If,  therefore,  it  be  GOD  that  justifies,  what 
charge  can  be  made  to  lie  against  any  sinner  He  thus  ac- 
quits from  the  entire  indictment  of  all  his  trespasses  1 — 
.And  again,  upon  the  divine  excellence  and  sufficiency  of  the 
mediatorial  work  of  the  Redeemer :  "  Who  is  he  that  con- 
demneth?"  since  "It  is  CHRIST  that  died,  yea  rather  that  is 
risen  again."  Who  can  undo  or  render  unavailing  what  has 
been  effected  by  such  a  Mediator? — the  emphasis  being  thus 
upon  Christ,  and  the  scripture  views  of  his  person  and  char 
frcter  being,  though  not  expressed,  tacitly  implied. 

There  is  another  form  of  rendering,  which  appears  to  me 
still  more  literal  and  yet  more  spirited,  bringing  out  a  simi- 
lar sentiment,  but  with  still  livelier  effect : — "  Who  shall  lay 
any  thing  to  the  charge  of  God's  elect?  God  who  justilieth? 
Who  is  he  that  condemneth?  Christ  who  died,  yea  rather, 
that  is  risen  again?"  The  sentiment  thus  expressed  is,  first, 
the  self-evident  one,  that  the  God  who  justifies  his  people 
will  not  bring  charges  against  them;  and  that  Christ  who 
died  to  atone  for  their  sins,  and  lives  to  intercede  for 
their  salvation,  will  not  condemn  them  in  the  judgment: 
— and  then,  the  inference,  strongly  implied  in  the  interroga- 
tory form  of  the  statement,  that,  since  it  is  impossible  that 
God  should  charge  with  their  gnilt  those  whom  He  justifies, 
or  that  Christ  should  pass  sentence  of  condemnation  on  those 
whom  He  died  to  save — there  is  no  other  by  whom  such 
charge  can  be  brought,  by  whom  such  sentence  can  be  passed. 
"  Who  shall  lay  any  thing  to  the  charge  of  God! s  elect  ?  " — of 
those  whom  He  has  foreknown  and  predestinated,  and  called, 
and  justified,  and  determined  to  glorify — whom  He  hath 
"chosen  to  salvation  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  and 
belief  of  the  truth?"  Who  shall  institute  and  plead  a  suc- 
cessful prosecution  against  them?  Who  shall  bring  and 
establish  such  an  impeachment  against  them,  as  shall  lay 
them  under  the  guilt  and  damning  power  of  their  sins,  and 
shut  them  out  from  the  glory  which  God  bestows  on  all 
whom  He  justifies? — Shall  God  himself? — the  very  God  that 
justifieth?  That  cannot  be.  And  if  the  Supreme  Ruler 
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and  Judge  himself  does  not  bring  a  charge,  who  shall  pre- 
sume to  inculpate  them?  If  He  pronounces  a  sentence  of 
acquittal,  who  is  there  in  heaven,  earth,  or  hell  that  can  suc- 
ceed in  reversing  it?  Many  things  may  truly  and  justly  be 
laid  to  their  charge.  They  are  sinners.  In  many  things 
they  offend.  In  every  thing  they  fail.  The  Law  charges 
them ;  Satan  charges  them ;  the  world  charges  them ;  their 
own  consciences  charge  them :  their  language  when  they 
speak  of  themselves  is — "  If  thou,  Lord,  shouldest  mark  ini- 
quities, 0  Lord,  who  shall  stand?"*  "Enter  not  into  judg- 
ment with  thy  servant :  for  in  thy  sight  shall  no  man  living 
be  justified."  t  "  God,  be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner ! " — But 
the  ground  on  which  they  expect  final  acceptance,  and  on 
which  they  enjoy  a  present  sense  of  pardoning  mercy,  is  not 
their  own  character.  As  believing  sinners,  they  are  "justi- 
fied freely  by  the  grace  of  God  through  the  redemption  that 
is  in  Christ  Jesus."  The  righteousness  on  the  ground  of 
which  they  are  accepted  with  God  is  the  perfect  righteous- 
ness of  God's  Son;  and  no  one  can  shake  the  validity  of 
their  acquittal,  or  set  aside  their  plea,  unless  he  can  succeed 
in  proving  sin  against  the  Holy  One  and  the  Just. — "  Who 
is  he  that  condemneth  ? "  "Christ  who  died?"  That  can 
never  be.  He  died  for  their  sins.  He  "  put  their  sins  away 
by  the  sacrifice  of  himself."  And  his  own  assurance  is,  "  He 
that  heareth  my  word,  and  believeth  on  him  that  sent  me, 
hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  come  into  condemna- 
tion."! And  if  He  who  died  for  them  can  never  condemn 
them  for  the  very  sins  which  his  blood  covers  to  all  who 
believe  in  him:  since  Christ  and  the  Father  are  one,  and 
there  is  a  perfect  harmony  in  their  purposes  and  decisions, 
the  same  conclusion  follows  as  before : — there  is  no  existing 
authority  that  can  set  aside  the  virtue  of  the  Saviour's  atone- 
ment, and  by  condemning  those  who  believe  in  him,  pro- 
nounce him  to  have  "  died  in  vain." 

Mark  the  various  securities  of  his  pardon  which  the  be- 
liever is  represented  as  possessing — "  Christ  died,  yea  rather 

*  1'sal.  cxxx.  3.  f  Psal-  cxliii-  2-  J  Joh"  v-  24- 
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is  risen  again,  who  is  even  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who  also 
tnaketh  intercession  for  us."  Here  is  the  full  ground,  in  all 
its  particulars,  of  the  believer's  acceptance  and  hope  towards 
God.  It  consists  of  three  things — What  Jesus  has  done  in 
obedience  to  the  Father; — What  the  Father  has  done  in  re- 
ward of  Christ's  obedience  unto  death,  and  in  testimony  of 
his  satisfaction  in  him; — and  what  Christ  is  now  doing  in 
his  state  of  exaltation  at  the  Father's  right  hand :  this  last 
dividing  itself  into  two  parts — the  power  with  which  he  is 
invested,  and  the  priestly  intercession  which  he  carries  oil 
with  God: — the  DEATH,  the  RESURRECTION,  the  REIGN,  and 
the  INTERCESSION  of  Jesus.  This  is  the  believer's  list  of 
securities.  We  can  merely  touch  npon  them. 

"It  is  Christ  that  died." — He  who  died,  died  for  sin. 
And  his  divine  dignity  rendered  his  atoning  death  infinitely 
available.  His  death  includes  all  his  sufferings;  for  as 
"  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and  separate  from  sinners,"  he 
could  suffer  nothing  on  his  own  account.  All  was  substitu- 
tionary  and  vicarious.  And  it  is  their  atoning  character  that 
renders  all  the  sufferings  he  endured  so  peculiarly  interesting 
to  us.  And  this  too  gives  its  interest  to  the  next  particular, 
— "yea  rather,  who  is  risen  again."  There  may  be  death 
without  subsequent  resurrection :  there  can  be  no  resurrec- 
tion without  previous  death ;  and  it  is  the  nature  and  end  of 
the  death  that  gives  importance  to  the  resurrection.  When 
Jesus  died,  the  hopes  of  his  disciples  were  "  as  the  giving  up 
of  the  ghost."  They  "  wept  and  lamented,"  while  the  world 
triumphed.  Their  joy  was  laid  with  him  in  the  tomb.  But 
as  He  was  not  to  remain  there,  neither  was  their  joy.  He 
revived ;  and  their  hopes  revived  with  him.  They  were  "  sor- 
rowful" but  their  "  sorrow  was  turned  into  joy."  They  "  saw 
him  again,  and  their  hearts  rejoiced" — with  a  joy  which  "no 
man  could  take  from  them."  And  they  knew  the  full  extent 
of  the  ground  of  their  joy,  when  they  came  fully  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  his  death,  and  the  end  which  his  resur- 
rection answered  in  connexion  with  it.  His  death  had  been 
of  no  avail,  if  God  had  not  "  set  to  his  seal"  to  its  atoning  ef- 
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ficacy  by  raising  him  up  from  the  dead.*  "Well  then  might 
the  Apostle  add — "Yea  rather,  that  is  RISEN  AGAIN!"  The 
language  is  quite  similar  in  the  spirit  of  it  to  that  used  by 
the  Apostle  before,  "  Much  more  then,  being  now  justified 
by  his  blood,  we  shall  be  saved  from  wrath  through  him. 
For  if,  when  we  were  enemies,  we  were,  reconciled  to  God  by 
the  death  of  his  Son,  much  more,  being  now  reconciled,  we 
shall  be  saved  by  his  life."t  The  only  seeming  difference  is, 
that  there  it  is  not  the.  resurrection  of  Christ  only  that  is  spoken 
of,  but  his  life.  But  so  we  may  understand  the  case  to  stand 
here.  For  it  follows — "  Who  is  even  at  ihe  right  hand  of 
God."  This  is  an  additional  security.  Jesus  was  exalted  in 
reward  of  his  finished  work.  And  as  he  possesses  this  part 
of  his  stipulated  reward,  it  gives  assurance  of  his  ultimately 
obtaining  the  whole.  Now  one  essential  part  of  this  reward, 
is  the  final  salvation  of  all  who  are  given  to  him  of  the  Fa- 
ther.:}: We  may  be  sure  that  to  its  utmost  extent  this  shall 
be  accomplished.  His  exaltation  is  the  pledge  of  it.  Fur- 
ther, he  is  gone  to  heaven  as  our  forerunner.  §  In  this  capa- 
city he  has  taken  possession  of  the  inheritance  in  his  people's 
behalf;  and  this  secures  their  attainment  of  it;  so  that 
they  are  represented  as  if  already  put  in  possession  them- 
selves. ||  Still  further;  in  his  exaltation  Jesus  is  invested 
with  all  power;  in  the  exercise  of  which  he  makes  every  act 
of  his  administration  subserve  the  attainment  of  the  ends  of 
his  death :  and  while  this  power  is  in  his  hands,  he  will 
never  suffer  to  perish,  to  become  a  prey  to  their  enemies,  any 
of  the  objects  of  his  redeeming  love. 

Then,  last  of  all,  we  have  the  joyful  declaration — "  Who 
afso  maketh  intercession  for  ?/*."  Not  that  there  is  need  for 
urgency  of  solicitation  to  induce  the  Father  to  bestow  bless- 
ing: of  this  the  Saviour's  own  words  forbid  the  supposition. 
"  At  that  day  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name :  and  I  say  not  unto 
you,  that  I  will  pray  the  Father  for  you  :  for  the  Father  him- 
self loveth  you,  because  ye  have  loved  me,  and  have  believed 
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that  I  came  out  from  God."*  But  the  intercession  of  Christ 
is  of  a  piece  with  all  the  rest  of  the  scheme.  It  keeps  up 
the  connexion  between  the  blessings  of  salvation  being  from 
God,  and  their  being  for  Christ's  sake.  He  pleads  for  his 
people's  forgiveness;^  for  the  supply  of  the  Spirit  ;\  for  the 
preservation  of  his  people  by  his  Father's  power  ;§  for  their 
final  glory  and  blessedness  with  himself.  ||  As  the  ground 
of  his  intercession  he  pleads  his  own  work,  and  the  faith- 
fulness of  the  Father  to  the  terms  with  himself  of  the  ever- 
lasting covenant.  His  intercession  is  always  prevalent.  That 
is  as  true  in  heaven  as  it  was  when  he  said  it  on  earth — 
"  I  know  that  thou  hearest  me  always"  And  his  interces- 
sion is  unceasing.  He  does  not,  like  the  High  priest  under 
the  law,  come  once  a-year  before  the  mercy-seat  within  the 
vail,  and  then  retire  till  the  next  day  of  atonement  comes 
round.  He  is  always  in  the  Holy  place — ever  living,  and 
"  ever  appearing  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us."  IF 

"  What  shall  we  then  say  to  these  things? "  As,  in  defiance 
of  every  opposing  power,  we  say,  "  If  GOD  be  for  us,  who  can 
be  against  us1?"  So,  in  defiance  of  every  difficulty,  and  trial, 
and  hardship,  and  danger,  we  may  add  (vers.  35 — 37.) 
"  Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ  ?  shall  tribu- 
lation, or  distress,  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or 
peril,  or  sword  ?  As  it  is  written,  For  thy  sake  we  are  killed 
all  the  day  long;  we  are  accounted  as  sheep  for  the  slaugh- 
ter. Nay,  in  all  these  things  we  are  more  than  conquerors 
through  him  that  loved  us." 

The  "  love  of  Christ"  is  clearly  Christ's  love  to  us**  mani- 
fested in  what  he  has  done  for  us.  The  thirty-sixth  verse 
parenthetically  cited,  is  from  Psa.  xliv.  22. — It  were  quite  a 
deviation  from  the  spirit  of  Paul's  animated  and  animating 
discourse,  to  pause  to  inquire,  whether  it  be  only  an  accom- 
modation of  appropriate  terms,  or  whether  their  direct  pro- 

*  John  xvi.  26,  27.  f  1  John  ii.  1,  2.  J  John  xiv.  16,  17. 

§  John  xvii.  11.  |j  John  xvii.  24.  ^[  Heb.  vii.  25. 

**  "  This  meaning,  as  maintained  by  Beza,  Grot.,  Est.,  al.,  Tho- 
Inck,  Reiche,  Meyer,  De  Witte,  appears  to  me  the  only  tenable  sense 
of  the  words."  Alford. — ED. 
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]>hetic  reference  was  to  the  Apostles  and  first  heralds  of 
the  Cross,  and  early  Christians.-— "Killed  all  the  day  long" 
means  incessantly  exposed  to  deadly  perils — "dying  daily" 
— "in  deaths  oft" — and  "appointed  to  death"  like  sheep 
marked  out  "  for  the  slaughter."  We  dwell  not  on  the 
particulars  of  the  enumeration.  They  require  no  explana- 
tion. The  language  may  be  regarded  as  applying  to  every- 
thing that  Christians  can  ever  be  called  to  endure  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus.  The  evils  enumerated,  it  is  very  obvious, 
though  represented  as  having  an  influence  that  tends  to  sep- 
arate us  from  Christ's  love,  cannot  have  this  influence  by 
any  possibility  on  the  mind  of  Jesus  himself.  They  are 
considerations  of  which  the  influence  can  only  be  felt  by  us. 
Their  tendency  is  to  tempt  us  to  apostatize  from  him,  and  so 
to  forfeit  his  love : — and  the  language  is  that  of  holy  re- 
solution in  union  with  humble  dependence  on  divine  aid. 
Who  shall  prevail  with  us  to  renounce  the  love  of  Christ  as 
our  portion?  Who  shall  succeed  in  alienating  our  hearts 
from  that  divine  Saviour  who  died  and  rose  and  reigns  and 
intercedes  for  us?  and  "whose  love  is  better  than  life?" — 
"  Shall  tribulation,  or  distress,  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or 
nakedness,  or  peril,  or  sword?" — Were  we  left  to  ourselves, 
these  accumulated  evils  would  infallibly  produce  the  effect. 
We  should  give  way  to  their  tempting  and  seducing  or  rather 
their  intimidating  power.  But — "Kay,  in  all  these  things 
we  are  more  than  conquerors  through  him  that  loved  us." 
He  who  has  set  his  love  upon  us  must  himself  keep  us  in 
the  enjoyment  of  his  love.  With  him  is  "  the  residue  of  the 
Spirit;"  and  by  the  Spirit's  communications  to  our  souls  he 
animates  and  strengthens  us  to  bear  trials,  to  "resist  even 
unto  blood,  striving  against  sin." — He  assures  us,  "  My  sheep 
shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any  man  pluck  them  out  of 
my  hand."*  "  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee."  t  Thus  by  his 
imparted  spiritual  aids,  they  "  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith " 
and  are  made  "  more  than  conquerors."  They  do  not  barely 
gain  the  day,  the  victory  lying  on  their  side  and  no  more : 
but  are  honoured  in  the  end  with  a  glorious  triumph.! 
*  John  x.  28.  f  2  Cor.  xii.  9.  J  Kev.  iii.  2. 
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The  closing  verses  are  in  the  same  elevated  strain  — 
"  For  I  am  persuaded,  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor 
angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present, 
nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other 
c.r'-.ature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God, 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord." — "Neither  death  nor 
life " — the  natural  dread  of  death,  in  any  of  the  shocking 
and  appalling  forms  in  which  it  may  threaten  us : — nor  the 
desire  and  hope  of  life,  even  in  its  most  alluring  and  promis- 
ing aspects,  set  before  us  as  the  tempting  price  of  our  deny- 
ing the  Lord  that  bought  us : — 

"Nor  angels."  This  cannot  signify  the  good  angels. 
They  are  all  "ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister 
to  them  who  are  the  heirs  of  salvation . "  but  evil  angels — • 
the  "  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world  " — of  whose  exist- 
ence, apostasy,  numbers,  malignity,  occupations,  and  powers 
of  mischief,  the  word  of  God  informs  us — Apollyon,  the  chief, 
with  all  his  infernal  agents,  employing  their  utmost  resources 
of  power  and  craft  for  onr  ruin  : — 

" Nor  principalities  nor  powers"  Perhaps  is  meant  the 
different  orders  of  evil  spirits;  for  these  designations  seem  to 
be  applied  to  them  by  Peter  when  he  says — -"  "VYho  is  goii  • 
into  heaven,  and  is  on  the  right  hand  of  God;  angels,  and 
authorities,  and  powers,  being  made  subject  unto  him."* 
But  this  is  not  certain.  We  are  sure,  however,  of  the  use 
of  these  titles  in  application  to  the  princes  of  this  world,t 
and  understanding  them  thus  here,  of  the  "kings  of  the  e;irth 
who  set  themselves,  and  the  rulers  who  take  counsel  together, 
against  the  Lord,  and  against  his  Anointed,"  renders  the 
enumeration  more  complete ; — neither  devils,  nor  men ;  nor 
men,  armed  with  the  full  plenitude  of  earthly  power,  and 
instigated  by  the  malignant  inspiration  of  the  wicked  One : — 

"Noi"  things  present,  nor  things  to  come:" — present  cir- 
cumstances, however  severely  trying;  or  future,  however 
much  their  trying  severity  might  increase.  But  the  terms 
are  quite  general;  and  may  be  applied  to  what  tempts  by 

*  1  Pet.  iii.  22.  f  Til.  ii.  1. 
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enticement  as  well  as  by  intimidation; — neither  the  present 
nor  the  future  frowns  and  threutenings  and  alarms  of  the 
world;  nor  its  present  or  future  smiles,  caresses,  and  pro- 
mises ; — "  things  present,"  whatever  be  the  existing  forms  of 
temptation  they  involve,  nor  "things  to  come,"  however 
much  these  forms  of  temptations  may  augment: — 

"Nor  height  nor  depth:" — elevation  or  depression  in  their 
condition — exaltation  or  humiliation — the  height  of  honour 
and  prosperity  (should  they  be  raised  to  so  unwonted  a 
temptation)  with  all  its  beguiling,  elating,  intoxicating  influ- 
ence ;  nor  the  depth  of  degradation,  contempt,  and  adversity, 
(their  much  more  usual  lot)  with  all  that  is  forbidding  and 
repulsive  in  them  to  the  feelings  of  nature; — neither  their 
being  "had  in  reputation  among  all  the  people,"  nor  their 
being  "counted  as  the  filth  of  the  world  and  the  offscouring 
of  all  things  : " — 

"Nor  any  other  creature:" — that  is,  any  thing  else,  of 
what  kind  soever,  in  the  creation  of  God,  that  may  be  con- 
ceived to  have  in  it  any  power  of  temptation ; — nothing  now 
existing,  or  that  may  hereafter  come  into  being : — 

None  of  these  things  "  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from 
the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord." — The 
"  love  of  Christ "  and  the  "  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord,"  are  phrases  of  the  same  amount.  In  the 
objects  of  their  love,  Christ  and  the  Father  are  one. — Mark 
the  ground  of  the  Apostle's  persuasion — included  in  these 
words — "which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord." — Every  one 
who  believes  in  Christ  is  an  object  of  the  love  of  God  in 
Him:  and  the  persuasion  rests  on  the  immutable  perpetuity 
of  the  Father's  love  to  his  Son.  In  his  beloved  Son,  the 
Father  is  for  ever  well-pleased:  and  it  is  in  him  that  He 
beholds  and  delights  in  his  people.  His  love  to  them  is  thus 
coeval  with  his  love  to  Him — "from  everlasting,  and  to  ever- 
lasting." Till  God  the  Father  ceases  to  love  his  own  Son; 
till  He  becomes  dissatisfied  with  his  finished  work  of  salva- 
tion,— He  cannot  cease  to  love  his  people.  They  are  associated 
in  His  heart  with  Christ,  and  nothing  can  disunite  them. — And 
this  delight  of  God  in  his  Son  gives  his  people  the  assurance 

Ji.  P 
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of  all  spiritual  supplies  in  all  the  varying  circumstances  of  need 
in  which  they  can  be  placed;  and  engages  on  their  behalf  all 
the  perfections  of  the  divine  character,  especially  the  divine 
power  •  which  becomes  the  handmaid  of  His  love,  waiting  its 
commands,  and  carrying  into  sure  and  constant  effect  all  its 
intimations.  If  the  love  of  God  be  toward  us,  the  power  of 
God  is  with  us,  to  keep  us  "  through  faith  unto  salvation ; " 
attaching  us  to  Himself  by  an  invincible  energy,  in  despite 
of  all  the  enumerated  disuniting  influences. 
In  conclusion,  observe, — 

1.  The  strong  confidence  expressed   in  verse  thirty-first 
is  applicable,  in  its  full  force,  to  the  cause  and  church  of 
God  at  large  in  this  its  militant  and  suffering  state.      Both 
by  violence  and  by  undermining  subtility  her  interests  have 
all  along  been  opposed:  but  we  may  say  boldly  to  all  its 
enemies — This  work   is   of  God;   ye   cannot   overthrow   it. 
"  God  is  in  the  midst  of  her ;  she  shall  not  be  moved :  God 
shall  help  her,  and  that  right  early."     God  has  said  to  her — 
and  up  to  this  hour  He  has  kept  his  word — "  "When  thou 
passest  through  the  waters,  I  will  be  with  thee;  and  through 
the  rivers,  they  shall  not  overflow  thee :  when  thou  walkest 
through  the  fire,  thou  shalt  not  be  burned;  neither  shall  the 
flame  kindle  upon  thee.     For  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel,  thy  Saviour :   I  gave  Egypt  for  thy  ran- 
vsom,  Ethiopia  and   Seba  for  thee."*     "Behold,  they  shall 
surely  gather  together,   but   not    by   me :    whosoever  shall 
gather  together  against  thee  shall  fall  for  thy  sake.      No 
weapon  that  is  formed  against  thee  shall  prosper ;  and  every 
tongue  that  shall  rise  against  thee  in  judgment  thou  shalt 
condemn.     This  is  the  heritage  of  the  servants  of  the  Lord, 
and  their  righteousness  is  of  me,  saith  the  Lord."t     The 
church  is  founded  on  a  rock  by  divine  hands;   and  "the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it." 

2.  What  motives  are  here  to  the  love  of  Christ  and  of 
God !     Who  can  estimate  the  value  of  the  blessings  that  are 
bestowed  by  divine  love  upon  us?     And  who  then  can  cal- 

*  Isa.  xliii.  2,  3.  f  Isa.  liv.  15—17. 
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culate  the  amount  of  gratitude  due  from  us  to  God ! — 0  how 
awfully  insensible  men  are  both  to  the  preciousness  of  the 
blessings  and  the  consequent  amount  of  the  obligation !  Let 
believers  bless  God,  that  He  has  in  any  measure  awakened 
them  to  spiritual  sensibility;  and  given  them  to  know  and 
to  feel,  in  their  own  happy  experience,  the  excellence  of  the 
blessings  of  his  salvation.  The  more  they  do  experience  of 
this,  they  will  say  with  the  greater  fervour  of  emotion — 
"  What  shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits  to- 
ward me  1 "  "  Because  thy  lovingkindness  is  better  than  life, 
my  lips  shall  praise  thee."  "  Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soul, 
and  forget  not  all  his  benefits."  "  Blessed  be  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  according  to  his 
abundant  mercy  hath  begotten  us  again  unto  a  lively  hope 
by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead ! " 

When  we  think  of  the  everlasting  love  of  God,  in  all  its 
wonderful  manifestations  towards  the  utterly  worthless,  our 
language  will  be  that  of  John — "  Behold  what  manner  of 
love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  that  we  should  be 
called  the  sons  of  God ! "  *  and  let  us  never  forget,  "  This  is 
the  love  of  God,  that  we  keep  his  commandments." 

3.  What  a  source  is  here  of  constant  peace  and  spiritual  joy 
— joy  unspeakable !  There  is  no  incongruity  between  the  full 
triumph  of  Christian  joy  uttered  in  this  animated  passage, 
and  a  deep  and  even  burdening  and  distressing  sense  of 
indwelling  sin.  It  was  but  a  little  before  we  found  the 
Apostle  exclaiming,  "  O  wretched  man  that  I  am !  who  shall 
deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  1"  Think  you  this 
was  only  a  temporary  burst  of  depressed  feeling — of  which, 
when  he  came  to  the  close  of  the  present  chapter,  he  had  got 
the  better;  and  that  he  would  now  be  in  no  condition  of  mind 
to  bemoan  himself  as  before?  This  were  a  great  mistake. 
Paul's  feelings  were  not  thus  mere  transitions  from  temporary 
depressions  to  equally  temporary  ecstasies.  Instead  of  ceasing 
to  express  himself  as  he  does  before — he  would  repeat  it  more 
earnestly  than  ever.  In  proportion  as  his  heart  was  full,  in 

*  1  John  iii.  1. 
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contemplating  the  amount  of  the  blessings  arising  from  the 
"  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,"  would  lie 
feel  and  bewail  the  existence  of  whatever  interfered  with  and 
hindered  his  full  and  perfect  enjoyment  of  it.  The  two  feel- 
ings of  a  deep  and  humbling  sense  of  corruption  and  a  lively 
and  assured  joy  of  hope  in  the  divine  promises,  are  perfectly 
compatible :  and  we  as  well  as  the  Apostle  may  say  at  once, 
"  0  wretched  man  that  I  am !  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the 
body  of  this  death  1 " — and,  "  I  am  persuaded,  that  neither 
death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor 
things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth, 
nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the 
love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord."* — Let 
none  say,  as  many  are  apt  to  say — Ah !  it  is  not  every  one 
that  can  attain  to  the  same  triumphant  confidence  with 
such  a  man  as  Paul !  Remember  the  Apostle  had  no 
sources  of  peace  and  joy  and  hope  for  himself  but  those 
which  he  laid  open  to  others.  He  tells  us  of  his  own 
joy ;  but  he  expresses  it  in  terms  which  evidently  show  he 
meant  other  believers  to  go  along  with  him  in  it.  It  was 
not  as  an  Apostle  but  as  a  fellow-sinner  believing  in  Christ 
that  he  utters  this  fulness  of  joy.  It  may  and  ought  to  be 
ours. — And  if  ours,  what  a  relish  of  all  prosperity,  what  a 
sweetener  of  all  adversity!  Surely,  if  there  is  a  happy 
creature  existing  on  earth,  it  must  be  the  man  who  can  feel 
and  speak  thus! 

4.  This  joy  must  be  practical.  The  language  before  us 
is  not  the  language  of  a  mere  spiritual  voluptuary, — of  one 
who  languished  away  his  time  in  the  luxury  of  sentimental 
feeling.  No.  It  is  the  language  of  one  of  the  most  active 
and  indefatigable  of  Christ's  servants.  And  he  never  en- 
joyed the  plenitude  of  spiritual  comfort  and  hope  and  happi- 
ness so  much  as  when  he  was  most  busily  engaged  in  the 
holy  and  divine  cause  to  which  he  had  consecrated  his  life. 
His  own  soul's  triumphant  joys  were  liveliest  when  he  was 
most  active  and  successful  in  his  work ;  and  his  joy  had  a 

*  Chap.  vu.  24;  via.  38,  39. 
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reciprocal  influence  on  his  activity.     The  joy  of  the  Lord 
was  his  strength. 

Sinner,  careless  sinner,  there  is  a  reverse  of  the  question 
"If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us?"  as  true  as 
the  question  itself — "  If  God  be  against  us,  who  can  be  fur 
us?"  Who  shall  condemn  whom  God  justifies?  but — "Who 
shall  justify  whom  God  condemns? — You  have  no  interest 
in  the  Saviour's  blood  and  intercession.  And  if  the  only 
Saviour  disowns  you,  who — 0  who  is  to  save  you1? — But  the 
exalted  Redeemer  stands  ready  to  receive  you.  He  sets  before 
you  free  and  full  forgiveness  of  all  your  guilt :  he  offers  you 
his  love.  He  opens  to  you  the  gate  of  heaven,  and  points 
you  to  the  way.  His  are  the  only  satisfying  and  the  only 
permanent  joys.  0  what  are  all  the  transitory  pleasures  of 
time  arid  sense  to  the  fulness  of  joy  that  is  here!  COME  TO 
J^aus;  and  all  is  yours — yours  in  time;  yours  for  eternity! 
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"  I  say  the  truth  in  Christ,  I  lie  not,  my  conscience  also  bearing  me  witness  in 
the  Holy  Ghost,  that  I  have  great  heaviness  and  continual  sorrow  in  my  heart. 
For  I  could  wish  that  myself  were  accursed  from  Christ  for  my  brethren,  my 
kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh:  who  are  Israelites;  to  whom  pertaineth  the 
adoption,  and  the  glory,  and  the  covenants,  and  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  the 
service  of  God,  and  the  promises;  whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of  whom  as  con- 
cerning the  flesh  Christ  came,  who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever.  Amen." 

THE  Jews  were  jealous,  in  a  high  degree,  of  their  honour  as 
the  peculiar  people  of  God.  The  very  suggestion  of  their 
being  rejected,  and  of  others  inheriting  the  blessings  which 
they  had  deemed  by  an  indefeasible  right  their  own,  was 
gall  and  wormwood  to  their  proud  spirits.  The  doctrine 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  Christ  they  held  in  detes- 
tation, because  it  mortified  their  vain  imaginations,  dis- 
appointed their  worldly  hopes,  and  involved  them,  on  ac- 
count of  their  rejection  of  him,  in  the  threatened  judgments 
of  God.  In  this  state  of  mind  they  regarded  with  a  virulent 
antipathy  all  who  preached  Jesus  as  the  Christ.  They  had 
hated  himself,  and  they  hated  them.  And  of  all  the  objects 
of  their  animosity  no  one  was  obnoxious  to  so  large  a  mea- 
sure of  it  as  PauL  He  had  been  a  fiery  and  zealous  parti- 
zan  on  their  own  side;  and  he  was  now  not  only  an  apos- 
tate from  their  cause,  but  a  "  ringleader  of  the  sect  of  the 
Nazarenes," — not  merely  an  Apostle,  but  in  a  special  manner 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  They  treated  him  accordingly. 
"Wherever  he  went,  he  was  persecuted  by  them  with  relent- 
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less  fury.  Their  temper  of  mind,  whenever  it  uttered  itself, 
was — "  Away  with  such  a  fellow  from  the  earth:  for  it  is 
not  iit  that  he  should  live." 

Feeling  in  this  manner  towards  him,  and  little  knowing 
the  generous  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  they  concluded,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  that  he  would  have  no  good- will  to  them,  but 
must  hate  them  in  return,  and  cherish  towards  them  a  burn- 
ing resentment.  He  was  now  about  to  declare  truths  which 
to  his  unbelieving  countrymen  could  not  fail  to  be  exceed- 
ingly unpalatable.  For  the  sake  of  such  of  them  as  might 
see  this  Epistle  or  hear  its  contents,  it  was  very  desirable 
that  he  should  remove  this  prepossession, — that  he  might 
win  his  way  to  their  hearts,  and  obtain  a  favourable  atten- 
tion to  the  truth.  The  same  thing  was  needful  also  for 
the  confirmation  of  his  believing  brethren,  that  their  minds 
might  not  be  shaken  by  what  he  was  about  to  write.  He 
begins,  accordingly,  this  part  of  his  letter  with  a  solemn  as- 
severation of  his  aifectionate  attachment  to  liis  countrymen 
and  earnest  desire  for  their  good. 

The  nature  of  the  case  demanded  such  an  asseveration. 
Considering  the  ordinary  resentful  principles  of  human  na- 
ture, the  declaration  would  be  hard  of  belief: — what  he  was 
about  to  say  was  not  good  but  evil — regarding  the  casting- 
off  of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  and  the  wrath  which  was 
about  to  fall  upon  them.  Truths  so  alarming  required  to 
be  declared  with  all  tenderness.  Anything  that  could  be 
construed  into  the  contrary  would  have  the  appearance  of 
what  was  as  far  as  possible  from  his  heart  —  of  glorying 
over  them — exulting  in  the  divine  vengeance  on  his  perse- 
cutors. And  any  impression  of  this  kind  would  necessarily 
hinder  what  he  was  especially  solicitous  to  promote,  the  sav- 
ing influence  of  the  Gospel  upon  their  hearts : — he  was  anx- 
ious to  satisfy  them  that  when  he  spoke  of  divine  judgments 
it  was  for  their  good;  to  induce  them  to  flee  from  the 
coining  wrath  to  the  only  refuge. 

Though  the  Apostle  is  proceeding  to  a  new  subject,  yet 
the  connexion  in  which  the  appeal  occurs  is  remarkable.  He 
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had  alluded  to  his  persecutions.*  He  had  at  the  bame  time 
triumphed  in  the  sources  of  his  security. t  In  these  circum- 
stances, he  envied  not  his  persecutors.  He  felt  himself  ele- 
vated above  all  their  wrongs;  and  in  the  full  enjoyment 
and  anticipation  of  the  love  of  God  as  the  portion  of  his 
own  inheritance  and  cup,  his  affectionate  spirit  melts  into 
tender  pity  for  them,  and  ardent  longings  for  their  salva- 
tion. He  delivers  his  assurance  of  interest  in  them  in 
terms  which  cannot  be  consistently  explained  on  any  other 
principle  than  the  deity  both  of  Christ  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit : — "  I  say  the  truth  in  Christ,  I  lie  not,  my  conscience 
also  bearing  me  witness  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  In  other 
passages  of  a  similar  kind,  God  and  the  Father  are  appealed 
to.  Here,  the  appeal  is  evidently  to  Christ  and  to  the  Holy 
Spirit.  "In  Christ"  is  equivalent  to  "by  Christ" — in  the 
sight  of  Christ — Christ  being  my  witness,  and  as  I  value 
the  regard  of  that  divine  Lord  in  whom  alone  I  expect 
salvation.  "In  the  Holy  Ghost"  is  of  similar  import.  His 
conscience  bore  testimony  to  his  sincerity :  and,  speaking 
under  the  influence  of  the  divine  Spirit,  he  lays  his  hand 
upon  his  heart,  and  takes  that  Spirit,  the  Spirit  that  was 
presiding  over  his  mind  while  he  wrote,  the  Spirit  of  holi- 
ness and  of  truth,  to  witness  the  "simplicity  and  godly  sin- 
cerity "  with  which  he  makes  the  declaration  that  follows.  The 
imperative  prescription  of  the  Jewish  law  as  to  oaths  was — 
"  Thou  shalt  fear  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  shalt  swear  by  his 
name.";}:  In  the  form  of  solemn  oath  before  us,  the  Apostle 
proceeds  upon  the  assumption  of  the  divine  knowledge  and 
the  divine  authority  and  power  of  those  Names  which  he  calls 
to  witness.  An  oath  is  an  act  of  religious  worship,  in  which 
God  is  invoked,  in  the  way  of  appeal,  as  the  searcher  of  hearts 
and  the  avenger  of  falsehood.  It  involves  an  admission  of 
the  omniscience  and  omnipotence  of  Him  to  whom  the  ap- 
peal is  made.  The  occasion  was  important  and  solemn ;  and 
the  end  in  the  Apostle's  view  was  one  of  the  very  highest 
moment.  All  lightness  was  far  from  his  mind.  His  heart 

*  Chap.  viii.  35—37.  f  Verses  38,  39.  J  Deut.  vi.  13. 
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was  full.  His  whole  soul  was  in  this  grave,  and  earnest, 
and  fond,  and  devout  asseveration.  And  ichat  is  it? — "  That 
I  have  great  heaviness  and  continual  sorrow  in  my  heart.  For 
I  could  wish  that  myself  were  accursed  (anathema)  from 
Clirist  for  my  brethren,  my  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh." 
Few  texts  have  occasioned  more  critical  discussion — and  few, 
as  has  long  seemed  to  me,  with  less  reason  :  though,  if  we 
tmderstand  the  third  verse  as  the  declaration  of  his  present 
state  of  mind,  the  difficulty  is  very  great. 

So  understanding  it,  some  have  considered  the  word 
anathema  as  referring  only  to  excommunication — separation 
from  the  communion  of  Christ's  mystical  body.  But  this 
docs  not  seem  to  come  up  at  all  to  the  strong  import  of  the 
expression  "accursed  from  Christ" — from  Christ  himself,* 
not  merely  from  the  present  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  of 
his  church. 

Others  translate — "accursed  after  the  manner  or  the  ex- 
ample  of  Christ"  that  is,  he  could  have  submitted  to  suffer 
the  same  accursed  death  for  them  that  Christ  suffered.  In 
support  of  this  2  Tun,  i.  3.  is  quoted,  t  But  every  considerate 
Greek  scholar  will  perceive,  that  though  correspondence  in 
manner  may  be  inferential^  implied,  it  is  not  what  is  directly 
expressed.  That  evidently  is — traditionally  from  my  fore- 
fathers. The  preposition  signifies  not  imitation  of  the  ex- 
ample, but  the  succession  of  tradition. 

Another  view  supposes  Paul  to  express  his  willingness 
that  Christ  by  calling  him  should  make  him  an  "anathema" 
for  his  countrymen, — to  bear,  in  their  room,  and  to  have  con- 
centrated, were  it  possible,  in  his  own  person,  all  the  cala- 
mities to  which,  by  the  curse  of  God  on  account  of  their 
unbelief  and  wickedness,  they  were  devoted. 

The  sense  of  the  word  anathema  in  Paul's  writings  should 
bt-  attended  to.  He  says,  for  example,  "  But  though  we,  or 
an  angel  from  heaven,  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you  than 
that  which  we  have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed. 

*  "  No  other  meaning  will  satisfy  the  plain  sense  of  the  words." 
Alford.— Kn. 
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As  we  said  before,  so  say  I  now  again,  If  any  man  preach  any 
other  gospel  unto  you  than  that  ye  have  received,  let  him  be 
accursed."  *  And  again — '*'  If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  Anathema. "t  It  should  be  under- 
stood in  the  same  amount  of  meaning  here.  Some,  accord- 
ingly, so  understand  it;  but  they  are  obliged  to  do  for  the 
Apostle  what  the  Apostle  does  not  do  for  himself — namely, 
throw  in  a  conditional  and  qualifying  expression — "  //  it 
were  lawful  to  form  such  a  wish!"  But  not  only  is  this 
insinuating  that  the  Apostle  has  used  terms,  even  under  the 
dictation  of  the  Spirit,  that  are  in  themselves  unwarrant- 
able and  require  a  kind  of  apologetic  explanation ;  —  it 
seems  to  nie  unwarrantable  to  conceive  of  him  as  mak- 
ing the  very  supposition  of  such  a  thing.  For  this  view  of 
the  expression  would  imply  willingness  not  only  to  prefer  the 
welfare  of  his  brethren  to  his  own,  but  to  prefer  it  even  to 
the  love  and  favour  and  blessing  of  Christ.  This  would  be 
not  only  loving  them  better  than  himself;  it  would  be  lov- 
ing them  better  than  his  Lord  and  Saviour.  If  the  ex- 
pression is  to  be  understood  as  a  wish,  we  should  certainly 
suppose  the  Apostle  sincere  to  the  full  extent  of  its  meaning. 
But  this,  in  the  present  view  of  it,  is  quite  impossible.  The 
wLsh  is  not  only  unlawful;  but  were  it  lawful,  it  could  not 
for  a  moment  be  formed  in  any  believer's  mind. 

As  to  its  being  merely  a  very  strong  expression,  not  in- 
tended to  be  strictly  analysed  or  literally  interpreted, — this 
appears  to  me  quite  inconsistent  with  the  exceedingly  solemn 
manner  in  which  it  is  introduced.  The  words  of  such  an 
asseveration  must  be  considered  as  clear  and  well-defined. 

The  more  I  consider  the  passage,  I  am  the  more  satisfied 
that  the  first  part  of  the  third  verse  should  be  rendered  in 
the  past  time,  and  thrown  into  a  parenthesis — "  For  I  my- 
self wished  to  be  accursed  from  Christ."^.  The  consider*- 

*  Gal.  i.  8.  9.  f  1  Cor.  xvi.  22. 

J  Xu<r»j  poi  tfTifAi'yii'/.H,  xiti  aS/aXturra;  obuirt  TJJ  xu/>ota  ftov  (fivj^iif&M  ya( 
ara0itia  iiint  a,VTCf  \yia  aire  rov  \oifTov^  v-ria  <ruv  a?t/'-ipav  ft,ot> 

"  I  have  great  heaviness  nnd  continual  sorrow  in  my  heart  (for  I 
myself  wished  to  be  accursed  from  Christ)  for  my  brethren,"  &c.— Ki>- 
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tions  in  support  of  this  rendering  are  strong — 1.  It  is 
literal.  The  other  is  not.  I  wished* — not  /  could  icit-h, 
is  the  simple  and  direct  rendering  of  the  verb.  To  make 
it  conditional  it  should  be  in  another  tense  or  have  a 
particle  of  conditionally  prefixed  to  it.  If  instances  to  the 
contrary,  they  are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  2.  The  sense  is 
complete  without  the  parenthesis.  3.  It  gives  a  natural 
connexion  to  the  second  verse,  which  otherwise  it  wants. 
4.  The  emphatic  expression  /  myself  is  in  this  way  most 
naturally  explained.  It  evidently  has  the  sense  of — I  my- 
self as  well  as  they — I  too,  like  them,  wished  to  be  accursed 
from  Christ.  Our  translators  have  shown  that  this  emphatic 
expression  does  not  naturally  suit  the  ordinary  interpretation, 
by  omitting  it — "/  myself  could  wish,"  would  not  be  na- 
tural; and  they  have  therefore  separated  the  myself  from 
the  /.  5.  It  affords  an  interesting  and  beautiful  sense.  It 
assigns  the  reason  of  his  "great  heaviness  and  sorrow  of 
heart."  The  reason  lies  in  the  recollection  of  what  he  him- 
self had  been.  He  too  had  rejected  Jesus,  and  thought  he 
should  do  many  things  against  his  Name.  He  had  depre- 
cated all  connexion  with  Him,  and  had  shown  his  sincerity 
by  blasphemy,  persecution,  and  insult.  He  now  saw  and 
felt  the  wretchedness  and  the  danger  from  which  he  had 
been  saved — having  been  like  "  a  brand  plucked  out  of  the 
fire."  Remembering,  therefore,  the  misery — "  the  wormwood 
and  the  gall"  of  his  former  state,  his  spirit  was  loaded  with 
concern  and  grief  for  those  in  the  same  circumstances.-  Com- 
passion for  them,  and  gratitude  for  the  grace  that  had  made 
him  to  differ,  combined  to  produce  the  sorrow  and  to  inspire 
the  prayer  for  them.  I  know  of  no  objection  to  this  simple 
view  of  the  passage  but  one — namely,  How  could  he  wish  to 
be  accursed  from  Christ  before  he  had  any  connexion  with 
him?  My  answer  to  this  plausible  objection  is,  that  we  are 
not  unaccustomed  to  speak  of  our  past  state  and  feelings  in 
terras  taken  from  our  present  views  of  them,  and  from  our 
present  relation  to  the  object  of  them.  A  man  who  has  been 

*    Hu%iftni. 
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turned  from  the  paths  of  sin  and  profligacy  will  say  of  him- 
self that  he  then  loved  death  and  sought  his  own  destruction. 
He  would  not  have  said  so  of  himself  before  the  change  :  but 
he  transfers  his  present  sentiments  and  feelings  to  his  past 
condition,  and  speaks  as  he  now  is  sensible  he  ought  to  have 
thought  and  ought  to  have  felt.  He  speaks  according  to 
what  he  now  sees  to  have  been  the  fearful  reality  of  his  state. 
The  Apostle  wished  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  blood  of 
Christ — he  held  it  an  accursed  thing;  instead  of  desiring 
any  interest  in  what  he  now  believed  to  be  its  atoning 
virtue,  he  joined  in  the  dreadful  and  infatuated  impreca- 
tion, "His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children!"  On  a 
similar  principle,  then,  as  in  the  other  case,  the  Apostle,  in 
expressing  the  idea  that  he  wished  to  have  no  connexion 
with  Christ,  to  stand  in  a  state  of  eternal  separation  from 
him,  uses  terms  to  express  the  idea  taken  from  his  present 
condition  and  views.  He  would  have  been  what  he 
formerly  desired  to  be,  had  he  now  been  anathematized 
and  excluded  from  all  relation  to  Christ,  and  from  all 
interest  in  him.  As  the  desire  of  the  wicked  after  the 
indulgence  of  sin,  is  seen  by  him,  after  his  conversion,  to  have 
been  a  desire  of  misery  in  all  the  fearful  consequences  to 
which  sin  leads:  so  Paul's  desire  before  his  conversion  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Christ  amounted  to  the  desire  of 
all  the  dreadful  woe  which  he  now  saw  to  lie  in  being  ac- 
cursed from  him.  There  is  nothing,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  un- 
natural or  far-fetched  in  this.  It  is  a  principle,  I  think,  far 
from  uncommon  in  the  ordinary  use  of  language.  In  the 
remembrance  of  the  past  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  present, 
and  the  anticipation  of  the  future,  his  sympathies  were  all 
awakened  for  the  objects  of  his  natural  and  patriotic  affec- 
tion— "his  brethren,  his  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh." 
It  was  no  gratification  to  him  that  his  persecutors  should 
suffer.  Their  hatred  of  himself  stirred  his  pity,  because  it 
was  one  of  the  forms  of  hatred  to  Christ,  and  in  the  indul- 
gence of  it  they  "  wronged  their  own  souls."  The  evil  they 
did  to  him  was  nothing  compared  with  what  they  were  doing 
to  themselves.  They  were  his  countrymen.  They  were  de- 
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scended  of  the  same  ancestors.  Many  of  them  were  related 
to  him  by  the  tender  ties  of  more  immediate  consanguinity. 
Christianity  did  not  extinguish  these  peculiar  sensibilities. 
He  would  have  been  affected  by  the  distresses  of  any; — but 
the  unbelief  of  his  brethren — their  hardness  of  heart,  and 
the  woes  necessarily  arising  from  it,  tilled  him  with  "  great 
heaviness  and  continual  sorrow."  It  was  never  out  of  his 
view.  It  lay  always  like  a  load  upon  his  spirit.  It  often 
•pierced  him  through  with  the  keenest  agony.  He  knew  that 
they  were  "  bringing  upon  themselves  swift  destruction." 
He  does  not  in  so  many  words  affirm  this;  but,  in  the  way 
least  likely  to  be  offensive,  and  most  likely  to  gain  their 
hearts,  he  intimates  it  under  the  declaration  of  deep  and 
constant  grief  on  their  account.  Is  not  this  the  very  spirit 
of  Christ ?*t 

In  the  next  verses,  the  Apostle  proceeds  to  enumerate  the 
peculiar  privileges  and  distinctions  belonging  to  his  country- 
men. This  was  calculated  to  produce  two  effects :  first,  to 

*  Luke  xix.  41—44. 

f  Dr.  Tregelles,  in  his  work  on  '  The  Printed  Text  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament,'  (1854)  p.  219,  takes  the  same  view  of  this  passage;  read- 
ing r,v^aftni>  *yag  aurof  \yu  KvaPifta  tivai  KITO  rav  Xgiffrev  as  a  parenthesis, 

and  rendering,  "for  I  myself  did  wish,"  &c.  He  adds: — "Paul  felt 
full  sympathy  for  his  own  nation  still  remaining  in  unbelief,  for  he  had 
once  heen  in  their  condition  .  .  .  The  desire  had  then  run  in  full  op- 
position to  Him  whom  he  now  knew  as  the  Christ;  so  that  his  wish  had 
been  to  stand  in  no  other  relation  to  that  person  than  in  one  he  now 
knew  to  he  anathema.  The  preceding  chapter  ended  with  the  most 
absolute  statement  of  the  impossibility  of  his  being  separated  from 
Christ  his  Saviour.  How,  after  this  strong  and  full  assertion,  can  we 
imagine  the  Apostle  immediately  in  the  most  solemn  manner  calling 
on  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost  as  witnesses  to  a  wish  on  his  part  to  he 
anathema  from  Christ  for  his  brethren  ?  This  is  incomprehensible  to 
me.  Nor  can  I  suppose  that  the  New  Testament  can,  on  its  own  prin- 
ciples, sanction  such  an  idea  even  hypothetically,  as  that  any  could  he 
the  substitute  for  others  except  Christ  himself.  He  who  knows  the  love 
of  Christ  in  his  heart  cannot  indulge  in  such  a  thought,  and  what  could 
be  said  to  the  Holy  Ghost  being  witness  with  the  Apostle's  conscience, 
(if  he  had  admitted  such  a  sentiment)  and  this  being  left  by  the  Spirit 
on  record  for  our  instruction."  It  may  be  added  that  these  remarks 
were  not  published  for  years  after  Dr.  Wardlaw's  Lecture  was  com- 
p<»sed ;  so  that  the  correspondence  in  sentiment  is  purely  incidental. 
— Jb'.o. 
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convince  them  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  held 
Israel,  as  a  people  so  specially  favoured  and  dignified  by 
Jehovah; — and  secondly,  to  impress  them  with  the  aggra- 
vated nature  of  the  guilt  necessarily  contracted  by  the  neglect 
and  the  abuse  of  advantages  so  eminent. 

"  Who  are  Israelites :" — the  seed  of  the  patriarch  Jacob, 
who  so  honourably  obtained  the  name  of  Israel — a  prince  of 
God.*  Paul  himself  was  of  the  same  descent.  He  had  gloried 
like  them  in  being  "  of  the  stock  of  Israel ;"  and  he  still  felt 
the  honour,  although  on  very  different  grounds,  and  with 
very  dissimilar  associations. 

"  To  whom — the  adoption."  They  were  the  people  whom, 
in  infinite  condescension,  the  great  God  chose  for  himself — 
as  His  peculiar  people;  adopting  them,  and  performing  to 
them  the  functions  of  a  tender  parent.  Of  them  He  com- 
missioned Moses  to  say,  "  And  thou  shalt  say  unto  Pharaoh, 
Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Israel  is  my  son,  even  my  son :  and  I 
say  unto  thee,  let  my  son  go,  that  he  may  serve  me :  and  if 
thou  refuse  to  let  him  go,  behold,  I  will  slay  thy  son,  even 
thy  first-born."  t  And  o/them  and  to  them  He  says  by  the 
prophets — "  They  shall  come  with  weeping,  and  with  suppli- 
cations will  I  lead  them:  I  will  cause  them  to  walk  by  the 
rivers  of  waters  in  a  straight  way,  wherein  they  shall  not 
stumble;  for  I  am  a  father  to  Israel,  and  Ephraim  is  my 
first-born.  Is  Ephraim  my  dear  son  ]  is  he  a  pleasant  child  ? 
for  since  I  spake  against  him,  I  do  earnestly  remember  him 
still ;  therefore  my  bowels  are  troubled  for  him :  I  will  surely 
have  mercy  upon  him,  saith  the  Lord : "  | — 

"  And  the  glory."  This  appears  to  refer  to  those  glorious 
visible  symbols  of  the  divine  presence  and  protecting  power, 
which,  beginning  at  their  departure  from  Egypt,  attended 
them  through  the  wilderness;  rested  in  splendour  upon 
the  tabernacle;  and  afterwards  honoured  the  temple.  The 
presence  of  Jehovah  was  itself  their  peculiar  glory.  But 
He  visibly  displayed  it  amongst  them,  by  the  fiery  cloud  of 
the  Shechinah,  and  by  the  ark  of  His  strength  over  which  it 

*  Gen.  xxxii.  28.          f  Exod.  ir.  22,  23.          J  Jer.  xxxi.  9,  20. 
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rested.  He  dwelt  arid  shone  forth  between  the  cherubim. 
By  this  residence  of  Jehovah,  in  the  symbols  of  His  glory, 
amongst  them,  they  were  distinguished  and  honoured  above 
all  peoples  on  the  face  of  the  earth  : — 

"And  the  covenants."  We  know  from  other  parts  of  Paul's 
writings  what  he  means  by  "  the  covenants."  They  are  the 
two  covenants — iheAbrahamic&nd  HieShiaitic;  the  one  made 
with  the  father  of  the  faithful  and  confirmed  to  Isaac  and 
Jacob,  "  the  heirs  with  him  of  the  same  promise," — the  other 
made  with  the  Jewish  people  at  Sinai  Into  the  particular 
nature  of  each  of  these  covenants  we  cannot  at  present  enter. 
All  that  we  have  to  do  with  them  now  is  their  both  pertain- 
ing to  Israel.  And  this  is  in  full  harmony  with  the  language 
of  the  prophets  and  of  Paul  in  interpreting  it.*  Even  the 
New  Covenant  was  thus  "to  the  Jew  first ;"  having  a  primary 
respect  to  the  natural  seed  of  Abraham.  The  expression 
before  us,  and  the  passages  illustrative  of  it,  seem  incapable 
of  any  intelligible  explanation  on  any  other  principle : — 

"And  the  giving  of  the  law."  The  giving  of  the  Law  from 
Sinai  is  here  chiefly  in  view,  (though  not  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  subsequent  communication  of  the  judicial  law  by  Moses) 
— the  descent  of  Jehovah  on  Mount  Sinai  in  the  fire  and  the 
thick  darkness,  with  all  the  accompaniments  of  sublime  and 
fearful  majesty;  the  utterance  of  "the  words  of  the  covenant, 
even  the  ten  commandments,"  in  a  style  in  which  no  law 
but  itself  ever  was  given  to  men,  even  by  the  voice  of  God 
himself — the  whole  scene  so  divinely  awful  that  Moses  him- 
self said,  "I  exceedingly  fear  and  quake;"  and  the  secret 
mysterious  writing  of  the  same  law  by  the  finger  of  God  on 
"  the  tables  of  the  covenant."  To  this  remarkable  peculiarity 
Moses  appeals — "  Ask  now  of  the  days  that  are  past,  which 
were  before  thee,  since  the  day  that  God  created  man  upon 
the  earth;  and  ask  from  the  one  side  of  heaven  unto  the 
other,  whether  there  hath  been  any  such  thing  as  this  great 
thing  is,  or  hath  been  heard  like  it?  Did  ever  people  hear 
the  voice  of  God  speaking  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  as 

*  See  Jer.  xxxi.  31—34  with  Heb.  viii.  8—10. 
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thou  hast  heard,  and  live?  Out  of  heaven  he  made  tliee  to 
hoar  his  voice,  that  he  might  instruct  thee;  and  upon  earth 
he  showed  thee  his  great  tire;  and  thou  heardest  his  words 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire : "  * — 

And  "the  service  of  God."  Other  nations  were  suffered 
to  walk  in  their  own  ways ;  and  to  follow  "  gods  many  and 
lords  many"  according  to  their  own  perverse  and  infatuated 
fancy.  But  in  Israel  the  true  God  made  himself  known, 
and  instituted  the  rites  of  His  worship.  All  the  forms  of  His 
service,  of  which  a  great  part  were  typical  of  "  better  things 
to  come,"  were  specially  prescribed  by  His  own  immediate 
direction  to  their  lawgiver.  The  entire  ritual  of  the  cere- 
monial law — the  "ordinances  of  divine  service  in  the  worldly 
sanctuary  " — are  all  included  in  "  the  service  of  God  " — by 
which  they  were  separated  from  nil  the  idols  and  idol-worship 
of  the  heathen — being  set  apart  for  the  express  purpose  of 
keeping  alive  the  remembrance  of  God's  name  in  the  earth, 
when  it  was  so  miserably  forgotten  and  dishonoured  by  all 
other  nations : — 

"And  the  promises."  This  should  be  explained  by  the 
writer's  ordinary  use  of  the  same  phrase.t  "  All  the  promises 
of  God  " — the  promises  of  both  temporal  and  spiritual  bless- 
ings, were  confined  originally,  in  the  knowledge  of  them,  to 
Israel.  All  these  promises,  both  the  one  description  of  them 
and  the  other,  were  made  in  Christ,  and  in  him  to  the 
spiritual  seed.  They  had  indeed  a  primary  reference  to  the 
natural  seed  of  Abraham,  being  "to  the  Jew  first;" — but 
they  belonged  to  Israel  properly  as  the  church  of  God — 
having  in  it  the  true  Israel,  the  spiritual  seed : — 

"Whose  are  the  fathers"  In  .this  the  Jews  gloried — 
founding  on  it  a  vain  arid  delusive  confidence.  Paul  mentions 
it  as  without  doubt  a  peculiar  distinction  to  be  descended  from 
such  fathers,  on  whom  Jehovah  conferred  special  honour, 
by  associating  their  names  with  his  own.|  The  Apostle 
represents  God  himself  as  loving  the  children  for  the 


*  Deut.  iv.  32,  33,  36.  f  See  Ileb.  xi.  13;  Gal.  iii.  16. 

t  Exod.  iii.  15. 
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sake  of  these  venerable  fathers,  and  in  remembrance  of  His 
covenant  with  them.*  No  wonder,  then,  if  he  speaks  of  his 
own  attachment  as  resting  in  part  on  this  ground : — 

"  Of  whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  CHRIST  came."  The 
Christ,  according  to  the  prophecies  that  went  before,  was  to 
be  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  and  of  David.  It  was  pre-emi- 
nently in  this  sense  that  "salvation  was  of  the  Jews."  They 
gave  birth  to  the  Saviour.  In  this,  God  put  the  very  high- 
est honour  upon  the  children  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
— by  bringing  from  among  them  the  human  nature  of  IM- 
MANUEL.  The  "  horn  of  salvation  for  Jews  and  Gentiles  was 
raised  up  in  the  house  of  God's  servant  David." — The  ex- 
pression " as  concerning  the  flesh"  or  " as  far  as  respects  the 
llesh,"  or  "  as  to  his  human  nature,"  is  a  phrase  which  pre- 
pares us  to  expect  something  more.  It  is  a  phrase  which 
most  assuredly  we  should  never  think  of  using  respecting 
any  mere  man.  They  instantly  suggest  the  question,  What 
was  he  else  ? — what  was  he  not  according  to  the  flesh  ? 
There  is  an  obviously  designed  antithesis;  the  taking  away 
of  which  divests  the  words  of  all  their  force  and  meaning, 
and  converts  them  into  a  useless  and  unnatural  pleonasm, 
which  adds  weakness  instead  of  strength  and  propriety  to 
the  expression  and  the  sentiment. 

The  antithesis  is  fully  brought  out  by  what  follows — 
"  Who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever" — We  need  not 
wonder  that  the  adversaries  of  our  blessed  Lord's  divinity 
have  been  sadly  put  to  it  with  this  most  simple  and  explicit 
declaration  of  that  all  important  and  essential  article  of  Gospel 
truth.  Conjectural  emendation  has  been  tried  and  reluctantly 
abandoned; — supplementary  particles  have  been  inserted; 
and  every  variety  of  punctuation  has  been  introduced;  but 
in  vain.  I  cannot  detain  you  with  these  pitiful  evasions  of 
the  meaning  of  as  plain  and  simple  words  as  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Bible.  The  most  commonly  approved  Unitarian  gloss 
is  that  which  converts  the  last  clause  of  the  verse  into  a 
doxology: — either  making  the  stop  in  the  enumeration  at 

*  Chap.  xi.  28. 
».  Q 
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the  word  "came"  or  at  the  word  "all."  In  the  former  case, 
the  doxology  is,  "God  who  is  over  all  be  blessed  for  ever!" 
— in  the  latter,  simply,  "  God  be  blessed  for  ever!" 

It  must  suffice  for  the  present  to  say  respecting  this  mode 
of  rendering — that  in  no  one  instance  either  in  the  Greek  of 
the  New  Testament  or  in  the  Septuagint  translation  of  the 
Old,  is  the  arrangement  of  the  words  the  same  as  in  the 
passage  before  us,  when  a  doxology  is  intended.  The  only 
passage  which  has  been  pressed  for  want  of  a  better  into  the 
service,  is  one  from  the  Septuagint  in  which  the  entire  verse 
is  a  piece  of  unconstruable  and  unintelligible  confusion ;  and 
where  any  similarity  that  does  exist  has  evidently  arisen  from 
the  word  Jehovah  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  preceding  verse 
having  been  cut  off  from  the  end  of  it,  and  inserted  in  viola- 
tion of  all  Greek  practice  in  the  beginning  of  the  next. — 
And  not  only  is  the  arrangement  of  the  words  as  a  doxology 
without  a  precedent;  it  should  be  noticed  further,  in  the 
first  place,  that  nothing  can  well  be  more  unnatural  and 
forced  than  the  introduction  of  this  doxology : — and,  secondly, 
that  as  the  words  stand,  they  are  in  admirable  harmony  with 
the  Apostle's  design:  for  it  in  the  highest  degree  raises  and 
magnifies  the  honour  of  Israel  in  having  given  birth  to  this 
glorious  person.  It  tends  to  recommend  Jesus,  who  was 
"  despised  and  rejected  of  men,"  as  infinitely  more  excellent 
and  dignified  than  the  most  exalted  earthly  potentate :  and 
it  shows  the  unbelieving  Israelites  at  the  same  time  how 
awful  were  the  guilt  and  the  danger  of  rejecting  him. 

It  is  a  most  explicit  and  unequivocal  testimony  to  the 
divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  He  is  "over  all,"  and 
"blessed  for  ever" — phrases  employed  by  this  writer  else- 
where as  expressive  of  the  deity  of  the  Father.*  Sprung  of 
Israel  "as  concerning  the  flesh,"  Jesus  is  supreme  God,  worthy 
of  the  praises  and  adorations  of  men  and  angels : — "  And  I 
beheld,  and  I  heard  the  voice  of  many  angels  round  about 
the  throne,  and  the  beasts,  and  the  elders :  and  the  number 
of  them  was  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands 

*  Eph.  iv.  6;  Rom.  i.  25;  2  Cor.  xi.  31. 
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of  thousands ;  saying  with  a  loud  voice,  Worthy  is  the  Lamb 
that  was  slain  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and 
strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing.  And  every 
creature  which  is  in  heaven,  and  on  the  earth,  and  under  the 
earth,  and  such  as  are  in  the  sea,  and  all  that  are  in  them, 
heard  I  saying,  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  be 
unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb, 
for  ever  and  ever.  And  the  four  living  creatures  said,  Amen. 
And  the  four  and  twenty  elders  fell  down  and  worshipped 
him  that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever."*  AMEN!  let  every  one 
of  us  say.  This  is  truth,  and  "  worthy  of  all  acceptation." 
THE  SAVIOUR  is  DIVINE,  t  In  conclusion — 

1.  Mark  the  proper  sentiments  and  feelings  with  which 
Christians  ought  to  regard  unbelieving  sinners.  There  must 
be  no  contempt — no  indifference — no  bitterness :  they  should 
be  viewed  with  the  tenderest  compassion  and  sorrow.  When 
we  think  of  their  state  as  destitute  of  the  love  of  God  and 
all  the  present  blessings  and  future  hopes  arising  from  it,  and 
as  having  nothing  before  them-  but  "  a  certain  fearful  look- 
ing for  of  judgment ;"  and  when  we  think  of  this  state  having 
been  our  own  and  of  grace  alone  having  made  us  to  differ : 
— with  what  other  feelings  than  those  of  humility  and  ten- 
derness can  we  regard  them] — He  who  knows  his  own  heart 
will  be  little  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  hardness  and  unbe- 
lief of  others.  And  while  he  holds  all  sin  in  detestation,  he 
will  pity  sinners,  condemning  their  ways  but  seeking  with  all 
earnestness  to  save  their  souls.  When  the  believer  looks 
round  on  the  world  he  cannot  but  join  issue  with  the  Psalm- 
ist in  saying,  "  Rivers  of  water  run  down  mine  eyes,  because 
they  keep  not  thy  law : "  and  feel  with  the  Apostle  a  heavy 
load  of  sorrow  press  upon  his  heart. 

The  sinner  who  has  himself  "tasted  that  the  Lord  is 
gracious,"  in  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  the  renewal  of 
his  heart,  the  love  of  God,  and  the  hope  of  glory,  know- 

*  Itev.  v.  11—14. 

f  For  a  full  critical  discussion  of  Rom.  ix.  5.  the  reader  is  referred 
to  a  note  in  the  Author's  work  on  the  Socin'un  Controversy,  fifth  edi- 
tion, pp.  503—506. — Ei>. 
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ing  who  it  is  that  has  "made  him  to  differ,"  and  "re- 
membering the  rock  whence  he  was  hewn,  and  the  hole 
of  the  pit  whence  he  was  digged,"  will  say — '  I  was  once  as 
you  now  are ;  I  thought  not  of  the  things  that  belong  to 
my  peace ;  I  walked  according  to  the  course  of  this  world ; 
I  lived  without  God ;  the  world  and  the  things  of  the  world 
had  my  heart — my  thoughts,  my  wishes,  my  time,  my  con- 
versation, my  pursuits,  were  all  engrossed  by  them;  I  gave 
indulgence  to  "  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and 
the  pride  of  life;"  I  cared  not  for  my  soul,  and,  bent  on 
nothing  but  present  acquisition  and  present  enjoyment, 
I  left  eternity  to  shift  for  itself;  the  Saviour  was  in  my  eyes, 
as  he  is  now  in  yours,  "a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground;" 
"  I  saAv  no  beauty  in  Mm  "  that  he  should  be  desired ;  by  me, 
as  by  other  men,  he  was  "  despised  and  rejected  " — his  atone- 
ment scorned,  his  invitations  slighted,  his  yoke  spurned 
away  from  me.  Yet  I  was  not  happy;  though  I  knew  not 
then,  as  I  do  now,  the  real  extent  of  my  misery.  Aware  of 
it  now,  I  tremble  to  think  of  the  danger  to  which,  by  my 
guilt  and  folly,  I  was  exposing  myself: — and  the  remem- 
brance, while  it  awakes  shame  and  grief  for  myself,  awakes 
melting  pity  for  you.  I  know  by  experience  the  course  you 
are  pursuing;  and  I  know  that  "the  end  of  these  things  is 
death."  I  know  too  by  experience  the  happiness  of  the 
new  life  on  which  I  have  entered,  the  life  of  true  religion ; 
and  knowing  the  difference, — knowing  now  what  it  is  to 
have  a  sense  of  pardoned  sin,  the  love  of  "  God  shed  abroad 
in  my  heart,"  my  "  fruit  unto  holiness,  and  the  end  everlasting 
life  " — God  my  Father,  and  heaven  my  home ; — I  cannot 
look  at  you  regarding  lying  vanities,  and  forsaking  your 
own  mercies, — "  spending  your  money  for  that  which  is  not 
bread,  and  your  labour  for  that  which  satisfieth  not," — pre- 
ferring the  world  to  God,  the  body  to  the  soul,  time  to  eter- 
nity, death  to  life,  hell  to  heaven; — I  cannot  look  at  you 
thus  destroying  yourselves,  without  a  pang  of  distress — with- 
out "  great  heaviness  and  continual  sorrow  in  my  heart  for 
you."  I  plead  with  you  in  love.  My  bowels  yearn  over  you, 
0  be  persuaded  to  "  choose  the  good  part  that  shall  not  be 
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taken  away  from  you ! " — forsake  the  foolish,  and  live ; — "  0 
taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good!"  You  have  tried  other 
sources  of  happiness — try  this.  You  have  found,  or  will 
find,  all  else  "vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,"  try  this;  you 
will  find  it  yield  you  the  only  solid  joy,  and  the  only  joy  that 
is  not  bounded  by  time.' 

And  this  tender  solicitude  will  be  peculiarly  strong  in 
regard  to  all  connected  with  us  by  the  ties  of  nature's  love. 
They  are  dear  to  us.  We  feel  for  them  under  their  bodily 
distresses  and  their  earthly  privations ;  and  so  we  ought :  but 
how  much  more  ought  we  to  feel  for  the  perishing  condition 
of  their  immortal  souls!  How  can  we  live  on  from  day  to 
day  with  those  who  are  dear  to  us  by  the  tenderest  bonds,  and 
be  cheerful  and  happy  even  when  we  see  that  they  are  Avith- 
out  Christ  and  without  God!  O  how  fraught  with  agony 
the  thought,  respecting  any  of  "  our  brethren,  our  kinsmen 
according  to  the  flesh,"  that  when  we  part  it  is  never  to  meet 
again  till  we  appear  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left  of  the 
great  Judge ! — How  we  shall  be  able  to  bear  the  sight  of  any 
of  our  friends  stationed  on  the  left,  and  to  hear  tflU  sentence 
addressed  to  iliem — "  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  ever- 
lasting fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels  " — we  are, 
•with  our  sensibilities  in  their  present  state,  quite  unable  to 
conceive.  There  will  be  no  sorrow,  no  pain  among  the  com- 
pany of  the  redeemed :  but  how  I  am  to  stand  on  the  right 
hand  and  see  friends  that  were  dear  to  me  on  earth  banished 
from  the  happy  presence  of  God  and  the  Lamb,  without  that 
"  heaviness  and  sorrow  of  heart "  which  even  the  anticipation 
of  it  inspires  now — I  cannot  tell  There  must  be  a  divine 
.sustaining, — and  an  overcoming  dominion  of  divine  principles, 
producing  a  holy  acquiescence  in  divine  arrangements,  of 
which  now  I  can  form  not  even  the  most  distant  imagination. 
It  will  not  be  the  extinction  of  nature's  sensibilities,  but  the 
transcendent  superiority  of  principles  and  feelings  of  a  still 
higher  order.  0 !  let  sucli  anticipations  increase  our  solici- 
tude to  have  all  our  kindred  one  with  us  in  Christ — one 
with  us  for  ever ! — Therefore 

2.   Our  conduct  should  correspond  with  our  feelings.     It 
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should  be  affectionately  tender  and  conciliatory.  We  should 
study  to  subdue  prejudices  to  "  overcome  evil  with  good ;"  to 
subdue  enmity  by  love.  Everything  should  be  done  to  show 
them  that  we  have  their  real  interests,  present  and  eternal,  at 
heart.  By  impatience,  by  passion,  we  give  a  false  impression 
of  the  truth,  and  confirm  enmity  and  prejudice  and  opposition. 
It  is  by  love  that  we  must  seek  access  to  the  heart ; — by  dis- 
playing "  the  meekness  and  gentleness  "  of  our  divine  Master 
when  exposed  to  contradiction,  cavilling,  and  contumely.  We 
should  bear  in  mind  that,  when  we  speak  of  these  things,  we 
speak  to  fellow-immortals,  on  subjects  equally  interesting  to 
ourselves  and  to  them ;  and  to  which,  but  for  the  grace  of  God, 
we  as  well  as  they,  should  have  turned  a  deaf  or  a  disobedient 
ear.  And  there  is  need  for  special  tenderness  mingling  with 
our  fidelity,  when  we  speak  of  God's  coming  wrath.  It 
should  be  felt  by  us  an  awful  thing  to  tell  a  fellow-creature 
that  he  must  perish  for  ever.  We  must  not  do  this  as  if  we 
had  pleasure  in  denouncing  judgment ;  as  if  Ave  felt  our  own 
security,  and  cared  little  whether  others  heard  our  warning 
or  not.  'Ifo :  this  should  be  done,  with  firmness  and  faith- 
fulness indeed,  and  a  sacred  resolution  to  maintain  at  all 
points  the  divine  honour,  but  at  the  same  time  with  all  the 
melting  persuasiveness  of  love.  This  is  God's  way — let  it 
be  ours : — "  Say  unto  them,  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God, 
I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked ;  but  that  the 
wicked  turn  from  his  way  and  live :  turn  ye,  turn  ye  from 
your  evil  ways;  for  why  will  ye  die,  0  house  of  Israel1?" 

3.  The  advantages  and  distinctions  ichich  God  confers, 
while  they  may  draw  regardful  consideration  and  interest 
towards  the  objects  of  His  favour,  are  fitted,  at  the  same 
time,  to  excite  the  livelier  compassion  when  they  are  misim- 
proved;  because  responsibility  corresponds  to  privileges,  and 
privilege  misimproved  aggravates  condemnation.  How  can 
we  but  feel  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  seed  of  Abraham,  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  of  their  history — whence  they 
sprung — and  whence  they  have  fallen — and  what,  instru- 
mentally,  the  world  owes  to  them ;  yet  it  is  melting  to  think 
of  the  amount  of  honour  abused  to  the  cherishing  of  pride, 
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and  of  the  amount  of  privilege  vainly  trusted  in  and  wickedly 
misiinproved  and  perverted ;  of  the  thick  veil  that  lies  to 
this  day  upon  their  hearts;  of  their  stubborn  refusal  of  the 
truth,  in  spite  of  all  the  accumulated  and  palpable  evidences 
of  its  divinity,  even  in  the  very  circumstances  of  their  own 
nation,  their  own  city  and  temple  and  religion !  But  let  not 
the  pitying  and  condemnatory  sentence  light  upon  the  Jews 
only.  You  have  the  oracles  of  God.  You  have  privileges 
and  benefits  of  a  still  higher  order — advantages  above  both 
Jews  and  heathen.  If  you  are  blind,  it  is  in  the  midst  of 
light.  You  wilfully  close  your  eyes.  You  have  no  wish  to 
see.  If  you  are  ignorant,  it  is  while  surrounded  with  the 
means  of  knowledge.  If  you  perish  with  the  Bible  in  your 
possession  you  must  perish  with  a  heavier  damnation  than 
the  heathen,  or  even  than  the  Jews  themselves.* 

Children  of  the  true  Israel — sons  and  daughters  of  godly 
parents — you  have  special  advantages.  Consider  them ;  con- 
trast them  with  the  condition  of  others ;  look  forward  to  your 
final  account;  think  how  fearful  the  doom  you  will  bring 
upon  yourselves  if  you  live  without  God.  0  give  not  occa- 
sion by  your  obstinate  perverseness  for  "  heaviness  and  sor- 
row of  heart  "  in  the  bosoms  of  those  who  love  you  best  and 
most  earnestly  seek  your  welfare.  Let  not  the  spirits  of 
parents  or  other  godly  friends  be  heavy-laden  on  your  account. 
Pierce  them  not  through  with  many  sorrows.  Bring  not 
down  their  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  Let  them 
have  joy  of  you  in  the  Lord.  "  My  son,  if  thy  heart  be  wise, 
my  heart  shall  rejoice,  even  mine.  Yea,  my  reins  shall  re- 
joice, when  thy  lips  speak  right  things.  The  father  of  the 
righteous  shall  greatly  rejoice :  and  he  that  begetteth  a  wise 
child  shall  have  joy  of  him.  Thy  father  and  thy  mother 
shall  be  glad,  and  she  that  bare  thee  shall  rejoice."t  All  the 
truly  wise  and  good  will  sympathize  with  the  parental  joy ; — 
yea  there  shall  be  sympathy  with  it  in  heaven ;  "  for  there  is 
joy  before  the  angels  of  God  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth,  more  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons,  which 
need  no  repentance." 

*  Matt.  xi.  21—24.  f  Pr°v-  xx"1-  !»,  16,  24,  25. 
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"  Not  as  though  the  word  of  God  hath  taken  none  effect.  For  they  are  not 
all  Israel  which  are  of  Israel:  neither,  because  they  are  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
are  they  all  children  :  but,  In  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called:  that  is,  They  which 
are  the  children  of  the  flesh,  these  are  not  the  children  of  God:  but  the  children 
of  the  promise  are  counted  for  the  seed.  For  this  is  the  word  of  promise,  At 
this  time  will  I  come,  and  Sarah  shall  have  a  son.  And  not  only  this;  but 
when  Rebecca  also  had  conceived  by  one,  even  by  our  father  Isaac,  (for  the  chil- 
dren being  not  yet  born,  neither  having  done  any  good  or  evil,  that  the  purpose 
of  God  according  to  election  might  stand,  not  of  works,  but  of  him  that  calleth.) 
it  was  said  unto  her,  The  elder  shall  serve  the  younger.  As  it  is  written,  Jacub 
have  I  loved,  but  Esau  have  I  hated.  What  shall  we  say  then?  Is  there  un- 
righteousness with  God  ?  God  forbid.  For  lie  saith  to  Moses,  I  will  have  mercy 
on  whom  I  will  have  mercy,  and  I  will  have  compassion  on  whom  I  will  have 
compassion.  So  then  it  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but 
of  God  that  showeth  mercy.  For  the  scripture  saith  unto  Pharaoh,  Even  for 
this  same  purpose  have  I  raised  thee  up.  that  I  might  show  my  power  in  thee, 
and  that  my  name  might  be  declared  throughout  all  tlie  earth.  Therefore  hath 
he  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  whom  he  will  he  harueneth." 

I  DOUBT  not  that  to  the  contents  of  this  chapter,  amongst 
other  parts  of  Paul's  writings,  the  Apostle  Peter  had  refer- 
ence when  he  spoke  of  things  hard  to  be  understood.*  When, 
therefore,  we  approach  such  a  subject  as  that  of  which  it 
mainly  treats,  we  may  truly  say  that  deep  reverence  for  God 
and  a  humble  consciousness  of  our  own  inferiority  in  intel- 
lectual comprehension,  as  well  as  of  our  utter  airworthiness 
as  sinners,  and  the  biassing  power  of  our  principles  of  de- 

*  2  1'et.  iii.  15r  16. 
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pravity,  are  the  only  sentiments  and  dispositions  of  mind 
with  which  we  can  safely  "  draw  nigh  hither."  We  must 
"  put  off  our  shoes  from  off  our  feet,"  for  it  is  "  holy  ground." 
This  may  not  be  the  temper  which  a  false  and  high-minded 
philosophy  likes, — a  philosophy  that  spurns  at  all  restraint, 
and  smiles  in  scorn  at  the  timid  shrinkings  of  piety;  but 
it  is  the  only  rational  temperament  on  such  subjects,  the 
only  state  of  mind  suited  to  the  investigations  of  divine 
science.  Far  from  us  be  that  unhallowed  and  infatuated 
presumption  which  advances  with  the  same  fearlessness  into 
the  deepest  mysteries  of  the  divine  procedure,  as  that  with 
which  it  investigates  a  principle  of  abstract  geometry,  or  a 
fact  in  natural  history !  Let  us  examine,  but  let  it  be  "  with 
reverence  and  godly  fear." 

The  principal  point  of  controversy  respecting  the  chapter 
is,  whether  the  election  of  which  the  Apostle  treats  in  it  be 
a  personal  or  a  national  election;  and  this  necessarily  in- 
cludes another  point  of  dispute,  namely,  whether  it  be  elec- 
tion to  the  final  enjoyment  of  everlasting  life,  or  only  election 
to  the  possession  of  the  outward  privileges  and  means  of 
salvation.  This  other  topic,  I  say,  is  included  in  the  former ; 
for  if  the  election  be  national,  it  can  only  of  course  be  to 
means  and  privileges;  there  being  evidently  no  such  thing 
as  national  salvation.* 


*  Some  attempt  to  resolve  tlie  entire  discussion  into  an  illustration 
and  defence  of  the  great  fundamental  Pauline  doctrine,  that  salvation 
is  of  grace  through  faith — in  other  words,  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  God 
to  saoe  them  that  believe.  But  there  are  objections  to  this  altogether 
insuperable: — 1.  We  cannot  imagine  the  Apostle  departing  so  very 
widely  from  his  ordinary  mode  of  stating  that  great  gospel  truth,  and, 
by  the  adoption  of  a  phraseology  respecting  it  so  different,  and  so 
much  more  difficult  of  apprehension,  wrapping  in  obscurity  what  he 
had  previously  set  forth  with  so  much  simplicity  and  clearness: — 
Then  2.  On  the  other  hand,  if  this  be  all  that  Paul  means  to  state,  it 
is  not  cnsy  to  see  where  we  are  to  find  the  "tilings  hard  to  be  under- 
stood," that  is,  hard  to  be  understood,  not  in  their  verbal  expression  but 
in  themselves,  and  which  were  so  much  in  danger  of  being  wrested  by 
the  sinner  "to  his  destruction;"  for  this  would  never  be  said  of  the 
connexion  of  salvation  with  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  and  the  assurance 
of  it  to  all  who  believe : — And  3.  Such  a  view  of  the  meaning  leaves 
no  possible  room  for  the  objections  which  the  Apostle  supposes  inigLt 
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Our  first  observation,  then,  is,  and  we  beg  special  atten- 
tion to  it,  because  of  its  immediate  bearing  at  the  outset  on 
the  settlement  of  this  question;  that  the  distinction  with 
which  the  Apostle  opens  his  discussion  is  not  a  national  but 
a  personal  one.  It  is  not  a  distinction  between  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  between  the  nation  of  Israel  and  the  other  nations 
of  the  earth ;  but  between  Jews  and  Jews,  between  one  part 
of  the  people  of  Israel  and  another.  That  we  may  clearly 
see  this,  let  us  mark  the  connexion  of  the  passage  with  what 
precedes,  and  the  general  principle  of  the  reasoning.  In  the 
preceding  verses  he  expresses  his  "  heaviness  and  sorrow  of 
heart  for  his  brethren,  his  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh." 
The  cause  of  his  sorrow  was  the  unbelief  of  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  his  countrymen,  and  the  consequence  about  to  result 
from  it — their  judicial  rejection  by  the  God  of  their  fathers, 
the  God  whose  Son  they  had  "despised  and  rejected"  They 
had  "  cast  Him  out  of  the  vineyard,  and  slain  Him,  that  the 
inheritance  might  be  theirs;"*  but  instead  of  securing  their 
object,  this  crowning  act  of  rebellion  forfeited  it,  with  all  its 
attendant  blessings.  They  who  had  cast  out  the  Son  were 
for  this  to  be  cast  out  themselves. 


be  started  against  the  doctrine  which  he  actually  lays  down.  There  are 
two  objections,  which,  in  like  manner,  in  the  form  of  questions,  the  Apos- 
tle supposes  may  be  started  against  the  doctrine  he  was,  in  this  chapter, 
teaching.  That,  therefore,  which  he  does  teach,  must  be  a  doctrine  which 
might  naturally,  or,  at  all  events,  possibly  suggest  and  give  apparent 
colour  to  the  objections.  The  objectionsare  in  the  two  questions — "  What 
shall  we  say  then  ?  Is  there  unrighteousness  with  God  ?  " — and  "  Thou 
wilt  say,  then,  unto  me,  Why  doth  he  yet  find  fault?  for  who  hath 
resisted  his  will?" — Now,  in  the  doctrine  of  election,  as  generally 
understood  among  us,  and  as  we  conceive  it  to  be  clearly  taught  in 
this  chapter,  we  can  see  plausible  ground  for  both  the  objections.  The 
doctrine  naturally  enough  suggests  them,  and  imparts  to  them  a 
measure  of  seeming  reasonableness: — whereas,  on  the  supposition  of 
the  lesson  taught  being  that  of  the  justification  of  believers,  and  the 
divine  purpose  and  determination  that  believers  in  Christ  should  be 
justified  and  saved, — the  objections  are  at  once  bereft  of  all  their  rele  • 
vancy, — so  that  it  becomes  impossible  they  should  ever  have  been 
made.  This  ought  to  go  far.  of  itself,  to  settle  the  true  character  of 
the  doctrine  here  taught. — Extract  from  an  unpublished  Sermon  by  tlie 
Author. — ED. 
*  Luke  xx.  14. 
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The  question  then  comes  to  be : — How  is  such  rejection 
and  disinheritance  of  the  great  body  of  the  Jewish  people  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  promises  of  Jehovah  to  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob?  How  can  this  rejection  take 
place,  and  God  be  faithful?  The  question  had  been  alluded 
to  in  an  early  part  of  the  Epistle.*  The  answer  to  the  ob- 
jection there  is  general,  resting  on  a  principle  ever  to  be 
assumed  with  unhesitating  certainty,  that,  whatever  difficul- 
ties men  may  find,  God  must  be  true.  If  this  is  not  a  prin- 
ciple to  be  assumed,  there  can  be  nothing  whatever  certain. 
He  does  not  there  unfold  the  further  principle  on  which  the 
faithfulness  of  God  is  vindicated  from  all  imputation.  For- 
merly he  had  only  said,  in  effect,  that  whatever  might  be 
the  principle  of  solution  for  the  difficulty  started  in  the  ob- 
jection, we  must,  on  no  account,  let  our  minds  be  shaken  as 
to  the  veracity  and  faithfulness  of  God. 

But  here  we  have  the  principle  of  solution  : — verses  6 — b. 
"  Not  as  though  the  word  of  God  hath  taken  none  effect. 
For  they  are  not  all  Israel  which  are  of  Israel :  neither,  be- 
cause they  are  the  seed  of  Abraham,  are  they  ajl  children : 
but,  In  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called :  that  is,  They  which 
are  the  children  of  the  flesh,  these  are  not  the  children  of 
God :  but  the  children  of  the  promise  are  counted  for  the  seed." 
We  must  understand  these  verses  in  a  sense  that  meets  and 
answers  the  objection  they  are  intended  to  repel ;  and  indeed 
there  seems  to  be  but  one  sense  in  which  they  can  be  under- 
stood. "  The  word  of  God"  is  the  word  of  divine  promise  to 
Abraham  and  his  seed.  Two  things  are  here  assumed  concern- 
ing it:  first,  that  every  word  of  God  must  "take  effect;"  and, 
secondly,  that  this  word  must  have  had  a  fulfilment  to  the 
full  amount  of  its  original  import.  Whatever  was  designed 
to  be  included  in  the  promise,  it  must,  in  that  sense,  and  in 
all  its  extent,  be  verified.  The  Apostle  does  not  invent  an 
hypothesis  to  get  rid  of  a  difficulty.  If  the  whoje  of  the 
seed  of  Abraham  by  natural  descent  was  meant  by  the 
phrase,  "thy  seed"  in  the  promise;  then  to  the  whole  it 

*  Cliap.  iii.  3,  4. 
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must  have  been  fulfilled.  It  could  be  no  vindication  of  the 
faithfulness  of  God  that  a  promise  made  to  the  whole  was 
verified  to  a  part. 

The  principle  of  vindication  is,  that  the  promise  of  the 
covenant  with  Abraham  was  not  made  to  the  natural  de- 
scendants of  the  patriarch  simply  as  such.  If,  indeed,  it 
had  been  so,  the  faithfulness  of  God  could  not  have  been 
vindicated  with  regard  either  to  the  temporal  or  the  spiritual 
promise;  inasmuch  as  neither  the  blessings  of  the  one  nor 
of  the  other  have  been  possessed  by  the  whole  of  the  fleshly 
seed.  When  it  is  said : — "  They  are  not  all  Israel  who  are 
of  Israel,"  the  connexion  clearly  requires  the  meaning  to  be, 
that  all  who  are  sprung  from  Abraham  by  natural  descent 
are  not,  in  virtue  of  that  connexion  merely,  the  Israel  to 
whom  the  promises  were  made.  And  so  of  the  following 
phrase : — "  Neither  because  they  are  the  seed  of  Abraham 
are  they  all  children,"  i.  e.  such  children  as  were  meant  in 
the  promises.  They  Avere  children  in  one  sense,  but  not  in 
that  sense.  "  But  in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called."  And 
lie  subjoins  his  interpretation  of  the  words : — "  That  is,  they 
who  are  the  children  of  the  flesh,  these  are  not  the  children 
of  God:  but  the  children  of  the  promise  are  counted  for 
the  seed."  This  is  one  of  not  a  few  passages,  in  which 
the  word  only  or  merely  is  necessary  as  a  supplement.  The 
obvious  meaning  is,  that  natural  descent  alone  did  not  con- 
stitute a  title  to  the  promises,  not  being  the  ground  on  which 
they  were  made.  Ishmael  was  the  seed  of  Abraham,  after 
the  flesh,  as  well  as  Isaac;  and  so  were  Abraham's  offspring 
by  Keturah.  But  Isaac  was  preferred  by  God  to  Ishmael, 
both  personally,  and  as  the  progenitor  of  Him  who  was,  by 
way  of  eminence,  the  seed  of  Abraham ;  and  as  being  the 
first  in  the  line  of  descent  in  which  the  promises  were  pri- 
marily to  be  fulfilled.  This  preference  of  Isaac  to  Ishmael 
was  accoj-diiig  to  the  free  purpose  of  God;  and  it  was  an 
illustration  of  the  distinction  between  the  true  children  of 
God,  who  "  walk  in  the  steps  of  Abraham's  faith,"  and  others 
who  should  be  his  children  merely  after  the  flesh,  and  have 
no  spiritual  relation  to  the  father  of  the  faithful,  but  should 
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be  in  reality  "of  their  father  the  devil."*  The  distinction 
is  strongly  marked  in  various  parts  of  God's  word.+  The 
expression  (Gal.  iv.  28)  is  worthy  of  particular  notice: — 
"  We,  as  Isaac  was,  are  children  of  the  promise."  It  clearly 
shows  what  is  meant  by  "children  of  the  promise;"  and  in 
what  sense  Isaac  was  such — being  the  first  of  Abraham's 
spiritual  seed.  Tltey  are  the  "  children  of  the  promise,"  i.  e. 
the  seed  promised,  and  the  seed  to  whom  the  other  promises 
of  the  covenant  were  made ;  and  to  these,  and  to  all  these, 
the  promises  are  fulfilled. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  here  we  have  a  personal  distinction. 
It  is  not  a  distinction  simply  between  the  nation  of  the 
Jews  as  descended  from  Isaac,  and  the  tribes  of  the  Arabians 
as  descended  from  Ishmael.  You  will  at  once  perceive  that 
this  could  not  serve  the  purpose  of  the  Apostle's  argument. 
It  is  of  the  rejection  of  a  part  of  the  former  that  he  is  speak- 
ing; and  his  object  is  to  show  the  faithfulness  of  God  to 
His  promise,  and  the  full  effect  of  His  word,  notwithstand- 
ing such  rejection.  But  this  he  would  never  make  good,  if 
the  declaration,  "In  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called"  expressed 
no  more  than  a  distinction  between  the  natural  seed  of  Isaac 
and  the  natural  seed  of  Ishmael.  He  must  mean  more  than 
this  if  he  means  anything  to  his  purpose,  namely,  a  distinc- 
tion amongst  the  natural  posterity  of  Isaac  themselves :  the 
declaration  implying  that  in  the  line  of  descent  from  Isaac 
should  come  the  seed  to  whom  the  promises  of  the  cove- 
nant were  made,  namely,  the  spiritual  seed,  and  that  great 
Deliverer  in  whom  the  spiritual  seed  should  sustain  their 
relation  to  God.  Ishmael  was  for  a  time  the  apparent 
heir;  and  in  him  it  seems  as  if  Abraham  had  for  a  time, 
with  an  incredulity  hardly  worthy  of  his  character,  ex- 
pected the  promise  to  be  fulfilled.  This  much  seems  im- 
plied in  his  petition : — "  0  that  Ishmael  might  live  before 
thee;"^:  for  God  immediately  answers  that  petition  by  words 
intended  to  suppress  every  rising  doubt : — "  Sarah  thy  wife 


John  viii.  44.          f  John  viii.  37—39,  44;  GaL  iv.  21—23,  28—31. 
f  Gen.  xvii.  18. 
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shall  bear  thee  a  son  indeed."*  This  was  to  be  the  child  of 
promise,  "  the  son  of  the  free  woman."  He  was  to  supplant 
Ishmael,  and  in  his  line  the  seed  was  to  be  born  "  in  whom 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed." 

A  further  illustration  of  the  same  thing  is  drawn  from 
Isaac's  immediate  progeny:  verses  10 — 13.  "  And  not  only 
this;  but  when  Rebecca  also  had  conceived  by  one,  even  by 
our  father  Isaac,  (for  the  children  being  not  yet  born,  neither 
having  done  any  good  or  evil,  that  the  purpose  of  God  ac- 
cording to  election  might  stand,  not  of  works,  but  of  him 
that  calleth,)  it  was  said  unto  her,  The  elder  shall  serve  the 
younger.  As  it  is  written,  Jacob  have  I  loved,  but  Esau  have 
I  hated."  "  Not  only  this"  The  distinction  did  not  end 
here;  that  between  Isaac  and  Ishmael  was  followed  by 
that  between  Jacob  and  Esau.  And  the  instance  is,  if 
possible,  still  more  in  point.  It  might  be  alleged  that, 
in  the  former  instance,  the  difference  was  made  on  account 
of  the  inequality  of  the  parties: — Ishmael  being  the  son 
of  an  Egyptian  slave^  while  Isaac  was  the  child  of  the 
honoured  wife  of  the  patriarch,  who  had  from  God  him- 
self the  name  of  nobility : — that  the  promissory  declaration 
was  made,  too,  subsequently  to  the  birth  of  the  former,  and 
even  when  he  had  arrived  at  an  age  when  symptoms  of  his 
profaneness  might  have  begun  to  discover  themselves.  But 
the  latter  instance  presents  parties  in  all  respects  equal. 
They  were  children  of  one  father,  by  one  mother,  at  one  birth. 
The  declaration  of  the  difference  between  them  was  made  pre- 
viously to  their  birth ;  and  could  not,  therefore,  be  influenced 
by  any  indications  of  character  in  either  of  the  parties,  as 
might  appear  to  have  occurred  in  the  former  instance.  And 
this  was  so  ordered,  that  the  election  might  be  shown  to  be 
independent  of  character  or  of  works,  and  to  arise  entirely 
from  the  sovereign  good  pleasure  of  God.  In  these  circum- 
stances "it  was  said  unto  her,  The  elder  shall  serve  the 
younger." 

This  was  literally  true  of  the  posterity  of  Jacob  and  Esau. 

*  Gen.  xvii.  19. 
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The  latter  became  tributary,  at  various  times,  to  the  former.* 
But  more  is  evidently  meant  by  the  expression  than  this.  It 
intimated  that  Esau,  though  the  older,  was  to  become  the 
inferior,  i.  e.,  that  the  natural  and  instituted  order  was  to  be 
reversed ;  that  Esau  was  to  lose  his  birthright,  and,  in  losing 
it,  to  make  a  forfeiture  of  the  blessings  of  God's  covenant 
connected  with  it,  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  temporal :  so  that 
God,  as  the  God  of  the  covenant,  should  not  be  called  "  the 
God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Esau,"  but  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob."  This  was  the  sovereign  appointment  of  Jehovah, 
the  result  of  His  electing  grace  in  favour  of  Jacob. 

The  Apostle  further  confirms  this  from  the  language  of 
prophecy : — "  I  have  loved  you,  saith  the  Lord :  yet  ye  say, 
Wherein  hast  thou  loved  us?  Was  not  Esau  Jacob's  brother1? 
saith  the  Lord :  yet  I  loved  Jacob,  and  I  hated  Esau,  and 
laid  his  mountains  and  his  heritage  waste  for  the  dragons  of 
the  wilderness,  "t  It  has  been  thought  that,  from  God's 
being  spoken  of  here  as  "  giving  the  heritage  of  Esau  to  the 
dragons  of  the  wilderness,"  all  that  is  meant  by  His  loving 
the  one  of  the  brothers  and  hating  the  other,  is  that  He  con- 
ferred temporal  blessings  on  the  posterity  of  the  one  and  with- 
held them  from  that  of  the  other.  It  seems  manifest,  however, 
that  Jacob  and  Esau  are  here  spoken  of,  in  the  first  instance, 
personally;  and  that  the  possession  of  the  temporal  inheri- 
tance by  the  posterity  of  the  one,  in  preference  to  that  of 
the  other,  was  the  result,  and  but  a  small  part  of  the  result, 
of  the  sovereign  preference  of  the  one  brother  himself.  He 
was  made  heir  of  the  blessings  of  the  covenant;  and  the  in- 
heritance which  thus  fell  to  him  by  the  sovereign  appoint- 
ment of  God,  was  the  type  of  the  heavenly,  the  promises  of 
which  (the  principal  promises  of  the  covenant)  were  couched 
under  those  of  the  earthly  Canaan ;  and  the  earthly  became 
the  pledge  as  well  as  type  of  the  heavenly.  The  loss  of 
Canaan,  as  inclusive  of  both,  was  the  consequence  of  Esau's 
personal  rejection  as  heir  of  the  covenant.  We  shall  see 
afterwards,  that  while  sovereign  election  to  life  is  a  scriptural 

*  2  Sam.  viii.  14;  2  Kings  viii.  20.  t  Mai.  '•  2,  3. 
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and  important  idea,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  sovereign  re- 
probation or  appointment  to  death.  This  is  not  the  effect  of 
sovereignty,  but  of  equity ;  and  is  the  consequence  invariably 
of  the  individual's  own  guilt.  Although  it  was  the  previous 
and  sovereign  purpose  of  God  that  Jacob  should  be  "  the  heir 
of  promise,"  that  Canaan  and  the  blessings  of  the  covenant  in 
general  should  be  his  and  not  Esau's;  yet  Esau's  forfeiture 
was  the  righteous  effect  of  his  own  "  profanity,"  as  the  Apos- 
tle expresses  it,  in  despising  his  birthright,  and  selling  it  for 
"  a  morsel  of  meat."  In  this  act,  he  set  at  nought  the  cove- 
nant of  God ;  and  being  "  left  to  the  freedom  of  his  own 
will,"  and  to  the  influence  of  his  own  corrupt,  and  worldly, 
and  sensual  desires,  he  wilfully  renounced,  as  of  little  worth, 
the  promises  connected  with  the  birthright,  and  incurred  the 
divine  displeasure.  For  the  hatred  of  God  is  never  to  be 
considered  as  regarding  its  objects  simply  as  creatures.  It  is 
always  connected  with  sin.  Love  is  sovereign  in  choosing 
its  objects.  But  it  is  the  "  workers  of  iniquity  "  whom  God 
"  hateth."  It  was  as  such  that  Esau  was  hated.  The  hatred 
is  not  to  be  considered,  nor  is  it  here  represented,  as  inde- 
pendent of  evil  in  the  object  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  his 
"  not  inheriting  the  blessing "  was  the  consequence  of  his 
profanity  in  selling  his  birthright.* 

In  mentioning  Esau  and  Jacob,  the  Apostle  introduces  an 
important  general  principle  on  the  subject  of  election.  The 
declaration  of  Jacob's  superiority,  as  by  the  sovereign  will  of 
God  to  be  the  heir  of  the  covenant  blessings,  was  declared 
before  the  birth  of  the  twins,  and  before,  consequently,  any 
difference  had  appeared  between  them ;  "  that  the  purpose 
of  God,  according  to  election,  might  stand,  not  of  works  but 
of  Him  that  calleth."  Now,  first  of  all,  it  is  very  plain  that 
the  election  could  not  be  on  the  ground  of  works  performed ; 
for  none,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  had  been  or  could  have 
been  performed.  Was  it,  then,  on  the  ground  of  works  fore: 
seen?  It  is  forgotten,  when  men  allege  this,  that,  in  regard 
to  principle,  it  is  the  very  same  thing.  Every  one  must  per- 

*  Heb.  xii.  16.  17. 
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ceive  that,  if  the  divine  determination  were  fixed  on  the 
ground  of  works  performed,  there  could  be  no  such  thing  at 
all  as  previous  purpose.  If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  previous 
purpose,  then  is  it  manifest  that,  were  that  purpose  "  of 
works,"  it  must  of  necessity  be  of  works  "as  foreseen;" 
none,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  having  been  per- 
formed. When,  therefore,  on  such  a  subject  we  find  it 
affirmed,  in  unqualified  terms,  that  "it  is  not  of  works," 
it  must  mean  that  it  is  not  of  works  as  foreseen ;  because 
from  the  very  nature  of  previous  purpose,  it  could  not,  when 
the  purpose  was  formed,  be  of  works  in  any  other  way, 
none  having  been  done,  the  parties  being  "not  yet  born." 
A  previous  purpose  must  either  be  on  the  ground  of  works 
foreseen,  or  not  on  the  ground  of  works  at  all ;  so  that,  when 
it  is  affirmed  not  to  be  of  works,  it  can  mean  nothing  else 
than  that  it  is  not  of  works  foreseen. 

"  The  purpose  of  God  according  to  election  "  is  that  pur- 
pose by  which  He  determines  the  salvation  of  those  who 
are  the  objects  of  His  electing  love.  "  Whom  he  foreknew 
He  also  did  predestinate."  We  are  here,  therefore,  explicitly 
taught  that  "  the  purpose  of  God  according  to  election  "  did 
not  proceed  on  the  ground  of  foreseen  differences  of  character, 
that  very  difference  being  included  in  the  purpose;  but  that 
it  is  of  grace,  of  the  free  favour  of  "  Him  that  calleth,"  i.  e., 
that  effectually  calleth,  calleth  "out  of  darkness  into  his 
marvellous  light."  He  calls  "  according  to  his  purpose."  * 
God's  choosing  some,  then,  to  life,  and  not  choosing  others, 
is  not,  according  to  the  Apostle,  on  account  of  good  in  the 
one  or  of  greater  evil  in  the  other.  All  are  sinners,  all  fore- 
seen of  God  as  such ;  so  that,  if  evil  in  one  prevented  elec- 
tion, evil  in  all  would,  on  the  same  principle,  prevent  the 
election  of  any.  And  therefore,  although  the  condemnation 
of  every  one  that  is  condemned  shall  be  on  account  of  his 
sins  (in  which  there  is  no  exercise  of  sovereignty,  but  of 
simple  justice),  yet  his  not  being  chosen  must  not  be  con- 
sidered as  arising  from  this  cause;  because  if  sin  were  suffi- 

*  Chap.  viii.  28. 
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cfent  to  prevent  the  election  of  any,  it  must  have  prevented 
the  election  of  all.  The  distinction,  therefore,  of  sinners, 
arising  from  the  election  of  some  and  the  non-election  of 
others,  must  be  viewed  as  resulting  from  what  we  call  the 
sovereign  good  pleasure  of  God : — of  which,  however,  it  is  of 
moment  that  we  should  beware  of  forming  unworthy  con- 
ceptions, as  if  it  were  at  all  akin  to  caprice  in  the  creature. 
We  mean  by  it,  as  will  appear  more  fully  afterwards,  not 
that  this  part  of  the  divine  conduct,  more  than  any  other,  is 
determined  by  no  reasons.  We  mean  that  it  is  determined 
by  an  unrevealed,  and  therefore  to  us  unknown,  reason,  con- 
cealed in  His  own  infinite  mind,  and  in  the  concealment  of 
which  consists  His  sovereignty;  a  reason  or  reasons,  we  may 
rest  assured,  though  to  us  they  are  not  made  known,  consis- 
tent in  all  respects  with  His  infinite  wisdom,  justice,  and 
goodness.  All  that  we  know  is,  that  the  reason,  be  it  Avhat 
it  may,  is  not  any  good  desert  in  the  creature. 

This  general  principle  will  come  more  fully  out,  when  we 
consider  the  spirit  of  the  objection  which  the  Apostle  sup- 
poses to  be  started : — verse  1 4.  "  What  shall  we  say  then  1 
Is  there  unrighteousness  with  God?  God  forbid."  You 
must  at  once  be  sensible,  that  for  the  objection  here  an- 
ticipated there  could  have  existed  not  only  no  valid  ground 
but  no  conceivable  colour,  no  pretext  possessing  even  the 
slightest  portion  of  plausibility — it  never  could  have  entered 
into  any  man's  mind,  if  the  election  spoken  of  had  been 
on  account  of  good  works  foreseen  in  the  objects  of  choice 
as  opposed  to  evil  in  those  rejected.  And  surely  that 
view  which  leaves  no  possible  room,  no  shadow  of  plau- 
sibility, for  the  objection,  cannot  be  the  view  against  which 
the  objection  is  supposed  to  be  made. 

The  charge,  hypothetically  brought  against  God  in  the 
objection,  the  Apostle  first  rejects  indignantly  as  an  impos- 
sible thing,  a  thing  which  it  was  impious  even  to  suppose. 
"  Is  there  unrighteousness  with  God  ?  God  forbid ! "  Far 
be  it!  Away  with  such  a  thought!  Whatever  be  made 
of  this  or  of  any  difficulty,  let  it  be  firmly  settled  in  our 
minds  as  a  principle  which  must  on  no  account  be  questioned, 
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that  there  is,  and  can  he,  no  unrighteousness  with  God.  "He 
is  a  God  of  truth,  and  without  iniquity;  just  and  right  is 
He."*  Without  this  how  should  God  judge  the  world? 
The  supposition  involves  the  overthrow  of  all  moral  govern- 
ment on  God's  part  and  responsibility  on  man's. 

The  Apostle,  however,  does  not  rest  satisfied  with  this. 
He  proceeds  with  his  argument  to  show  the  objector,  on 
principles  such  as  every  duly  humble  and  candid  mind 
should  admit,  that,  in  the  instance  of  which  he  treats,  there 
is  no  room  for  the  imputation: — verse  15.  "For  he  saith  to 
Moses,  I  will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  will  have  mercy,  and 
I  will  have  compassion  on  whom  I  will  have  compassion." 

The  whole  context  shows,  that  the  Apostle  had  chiefly  in 
view  the  refutation  of  Jewish  objectors,  and  the  satisfaction 
and  conviction  of  his  countrymen.  He  therefore  makes 
reference  to  their  own  Scriptures,  to  prove  the  consistency  of 
his  doctrine  with  the  statements  contained  in  them,  and  with 
the  recorded  conduct  of  Jehovah : — "  I  will  make  all  my 
goodness  pass  before  thee,  and  I  will  proclaim  the  name 
of  the  Lord  before  thee;  and  will  be  gracious  to 
whom  I  will  be  gracious,  and  will  show  mercy  on  whom  I 
will  show  mercy."  t  Was  it  a  national  distinction  which 
God  meant  when  He  made  this  declaration  of  His  sov- 
ereignty? a  declaration  of  His  being  perfectly  at  liberty 
to  bestow  upon  the  Israelitish  people  the  peculiar  privi- 
leges which  they  enjoyed,  and  to  withhold  them  from 
others?  Not  at  all.  This  was  true;  but  not  the  truth  then 
declared,  nor  a  truth  bearing  any  relation  to  the  immediate 
circumstances  of  the  case.  The  grace  and  the  mercy  have 
immediate  reference  to  the  need  and  to  the  exercise  of  par- 
don. And  this,  again,  has  reference  to  the  condition  of 
Israel  at  the  time  they  had  transgressed,  or,  as  Moses  himself 
expresses  it,  "  had  sinned  a  great  sin,  and  made  themselves 
gods  of  gold."  And  in  this  language  to  Moses  God  asserts 
His  sovereignty  in  the  exercise  of  His  forgiveness.  Israel 
having  sinned,  having  committed  the  enormous  and  heavily 

*  Dent,  xxxii.  4.  f  Exod.  xxxiii.  19. 
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aggravated  trespass  of  idolatry  in  the  making  and  worshipping 
of  the  golden  calf,  they  lay  at  God's  mercy.  To  cast  them, 
off  would  have  been  their  desert.  It  would  have  been  an 
act  of  equity — of  retributive  justice ;  but  He  had  a  sovereign 
right  to  show  them  mercy  if  He  would.  But  even  this  is 
not  all.  Among  the  guilty  Israelites  He  had  the  same  sove- 
reign right  to  select  the  objects  of  His  pardoning  clemency  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  His  righteous  judicial  infliction  on  the 
other.  He  could  in  justice  punish  all  who  had  transgressed ; 
He  could  in  sovereign  mercy  pardon  all  who  had  transgressed ; 
or  He  could  in  mercy  pardon  some  while  in  justice  He  pun- 
ished others.  The  forgiveness  of  one  did  not  render  another 
less  guilty,  or  his  punishment  the  less  deserved  and  righteous. 
What  Jehovah,  then,  in  these  words,  declares,  is  His  high 
prerogative  of  showing  undeserved  mercy  according  to  His 
pleasure. 

Let  it,  then,  be  particularly  observed  that  this  free  exercise 
of  mercy  proceeds  upon  the  ground  that  all  are  guilty,  all 
alike  undeserving  of  favour.  This  is  the  foundation-stone  of 
the  doctrine.  All  being  regarded  as  guilty,  justice  might 
take  its  course  against  all  If  this  be  once  assumed  it  will 
instantly  and  inevitably  follow  that  God's  showing  mercy  to 
any  one  can  arise  from  nothing  else  than  His  own  sovereign 
pleasure ;  in  as  far,  at  least,  as  desert  on  the  part  of  the  culprit 
is  concerned.  We  can  trace  the  exercise  of  clemency  to- 
wards one  rather  than  to  another,  only  to  his  own  will — "  I 
will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  will  have  mercy,  and  I  will 
have  compassion  on  whom  I  will  have  compassion;"  that  is, 
I  will  pardon  what  sinners  I  please.  We  can  assign  no 
other  reason  why  He  has  not  mercy  on  all  equally,  or  why 
He  has  mercy  on  this  sinner  rather  than  on  that.  Secret 
reasons  of  His  own  He  has  by  which  His  will  is  determined. 
But  all  that  we  know,  and  all  that  it  concerns  us  to  know 
is,  that  the  reason  is  not  any  worthiness  on  the  part  of  those 
chosen;  and  we  are  certain,  on  the  most  obvious  principles 
of  reason,  that,  where  all  are  guilty,  mercy  must  of  necessity 
be  free. 

In  this,  then,  it  appears,  that  there  is  no  "unrighteousness 
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with  God."  Those  to  whom  mercy  is  shown,  since  they  owe 
it  in  no  respect  whatever  to  themselves,  have  nothing  wherein 
to  glory;  and  those  to  whom  it  is  not  shown,  since  their 
deserts  remain  the  same,  and  they  receive  only  their  due, 
can  have  nothing  whereof  to  complain.  I  know  it  is  difficult 
to  fix  this  as  a  full  conviction  in  men's  minds.  They  still  re- 
tain an  impression  as  if  the  showing  of  mercy  to  others  did 
make  some  difference  to  them,  and  left  room  for  secret  reflection 
upon  the  hardship  to  them.  But  this  is  more  a  matter  of  feeling 
than  judgment.  I  am  guilty.  If  the  God  whom  I  have  offended 
should  punish  me  as  my  sins  deserve,  would  He  not  be  per* 
fee tly  just  in  doing  so?  Assuredly.  Well;  does  His  show- 
ing mercy  to  another  render  my  sins  less  numerous  or  less 
heinous  than  they  were1?  does  it  in  any  respect  alter  them, 
or  in  any  degree  on  any  principle  do  away  my  obnoxiousness 
to  His  displeasure1?  Does  it  become  \injust  in  Him  to  punish 
me?  Is  not  the  guilt  of  each  individual  his  own?  And  if 
ray  perdition  would  have  been  righteous  on  the  supposition 
of  all  perishing  along  with  me,  does  it  become  unrighteous 
on  the  supposition  of  some  only  perishing  along  with  me? 
Were  I  to  be  subjected  to  suffering  for  any  or  all  of  the  sins 
of  the  pardoned,  I  might,  indeed,  have  good  cause  to  com- 
plain; but  if  I  suffer  solely  on  account  of  my  own  sins,  I 
suffer  righteously,  even  if  none  should  suffer  but  myself. 
There  is  mercy  to  others;  but  there  is  still  nothing  but 
righteousness  to  me.  Have  I  any  claims  on  God  for  this 
mercy?  Can  I  establish  any  title  to  it?  A  claim!  a  title! 
such  a  thing  would,  of  course,  destroy  the  very  nature  of  mercy. 
There  can  be  no  mercy  where  there  is  title  or  claim.  And 
if  I  have  no  claim,  no  title,  "is  there  unrighteousness  with 
<i-od"  if  He  does  not  bestow  upon  me  that  to  which  I  have  no 
right?  Nay,  I  not  only  do  not  deserve  it,  but  the  very  oppo- 
site. The  grand  error  of  men  lies  in  supposing  distinctions 
among  sinners,  and  secretly  founding  presumptuous  and  irra- 
tional notions  of  desert,  on  the  ground  of  mere  inferiority  in 
the  amount  of  actual  guiltiness ;  a  principle  most  false  and 
senseless;  and  which,  even  were  it  true  and  reasonable,  men 
are  incapable  of  applying  as  the  gauge  of  human  desert.  No 
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proposition  ought  to  be  more  self-evident  than  that,  where 
God  is  under  no  obligation  from  any  principle  of  abstract 
rectitude,  or  from  any  voluntarily  imposed  engagement,  to  be 
gracious  to  any,  His  actually  being  so  can  be  owing  to  no  cause 
but  that  He  "  will  be  gracious." 

"So  then,"  the  Apostle  infers,  (ver.  16)  "it  is  not  of  him 
that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God  that  showeth 
mercy."  There  is  an  allusion  in  the  words  to  the  facts  respect- 
ing Jacob  and  Esau.*  There  was  willing  and  running  on  both 
sides.  Rebekah  and  Jacob  desired  the  blessing;  so  did 
Esau.  Esau  "ran"  to  hunt  the  venison  that  he  might  please 
his  father,  and  obtain  it;  Jacob,  too,  hastened,  that  he  might 
accomplish  the  device  of  his  mother  ere  his  brother's  return. 
There  was  on  both  sides  desire  and  exertion;  and  the  exer- 
tion on  Jacob's  part  was  of  a  kind  most  unjustifiable.  But 
we  have  seent  that  the  purpose  of  God  was  previous  to  and 
independent  of  the  "  willing  "  and  the  "  running  "  of  either. 

In  like  manner,  as  to  the  salvation  of  sinners,  whether  Jew 
or  Gentile,  God  is  not  to  be  considered  as  pin-posing  to  save 
such  as  He  foresees  will  be  willing  of  themselves,  from  better 
dispositions  than  belong  to  others,  to  accept  His  salvation.  But 
His  purpose  is  to  save;  and  a  part  of  the  fulfilment  or  fol- 
lowing out  of  that  purpose  is  the  bringing  of  the  sinner  to  a 
willingness  to  be  saved  in  His  own  way.  If  there  be  no 
unrighteousness  with  God  in  bestowing  favour  upon  the  un- 
deserving, there  is  and  can  be  none  in  His  withholding  that 
favour.  This  is  a  necessary  consequence.  The  two  propo- 
sitions, indeed,  are  identical.  All  are,  by  the  hypothesis, 
undeserving.  In  withholding,  therefore,  what  is  undeserved 
there  can  be  "no  unrighteousness."  Is  there,  then,  unright- 
eousness in  bestowing  it?  If  not,  (and  who  can  allege  there 
is])  then  is  there  no  right  whatever  violated,  nothing  of  which 
any  one  can  have  the  most  distant  legitimate  ground  to  com- 
plain. God  treats  no  party  unjustly.  He  gives  and  He  with- 
holds, in  equal  consistency  with  the  claims  of  righteousness. 

The  same  general  principle  is  illustrated  from  the  history 

*  Gen.  xxvii.  t  Verses  11,  12. 
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of  Pharaoh:* — verse  17.  "For  the  scripture  saitli  uiito 
Pharaoh,  Even  for  this  same  purpose  have  I  raised  thee  up, 
that  I  might  shew  my  power  in  thee,  and  that  my  name 
might  be  declared  throughout  all  the  earth."  "  I  have  raised 
tli i-a  up"  does  not  refer  to  God's  creating  or  bringing  Pha- 
raoh into  existence;  but  to  His  exalting  him  to  his  eminent 
station,  and  upholding  him  in  it  till  that  particular  crisis. 
The  avowed  end  is  here  distinctly  stated;  and  the  subse- 
quent fact  corresponded  with  the  avowed  end.  God  did 
"  show  His  power"  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  and  "  His 
name"  was  in  consequence  "magnified"  far  and  wide.  The 
lame  of  it  spread  to  distant  countries.  It  preceded  the  Is- 
raelites to  Canaan,  and  to  the  nations  that  lay  in  their  way 
thither;  and  contributed  to  their  successful  entrance  into 
the  promised  land.t  Was  there  in  this  "unrighteousness 
with  God?"  God  did  not  infuse  into  the  heart  of  the 
Egyptian  monarch  any  evil  dispositions.  He  only  "  raised 
him  up,"  assigned  him  his  royal  station;  in  which  the  free 
and  unconstrained  exercise  of  the  naturally  and  sinfully  ac- 
quired propensities  of  his  character  gave  occasion  for  the 
interference  and  manifestation  of  the  power  of  God.  But 
His  power,  as  it  always  does,  interposed  in  righteousness. 
The  judgments  executed  by  it  were  all  merited  on  Pharaoh's 
own  part  by  his  pride  and  wickedness.  The  principle  of  the 
"  wrath  of  men"  being  made  "  to  praise  God,"  J  was  verified. 
2sTow  this,  we  are  necessitated  to  believe,  God  does  every  day 
and  every  hour  and  every  moment,  in  the  regular  course  of 
His  providential  administration.  He  accomplishes,  we  mean 
to  say,  His  own  ends,  by  placing  men  in  circumstances  in 
which  He  perfectly  and  infallibly  knows  the  operation  of 
their  evil  dispositions  will  work  in  a  certain  way,  and  pro- 
duce certain  results.  To  deny  that  the  Supreme  God  does 
this,  is  to  deny  the  plainest  statements  and  historical  illus- 
trations of  His  own  word,  and  indeed  to  deny  that  God  gov- 
erns the  world.  For  without  this,  its  government  would  be 

*  Exod.  ix.  16. 

-f  Exod.  vii.  5;  xiv.  4;  xv.  14—16;  Josh.  ii.  9,  10,  &c. 
J  1'sa.  Ixxvi.  10. 
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impracticable  even  for  an  hour.  But  God  not  only  "showed 
his  power"  in  Pharaoh  by  the  judgments  which  He  executed; 
He  showed  also,  by  leaving  the  proud  rebellious  monarch  to 
himself,  His  right  and  prerogative,  (v.  18.)  to  "have  mercy 
on  whom  he  will;  and  whom  he  will  to  harden." 

I  am  well  aware  how  harsh  these  words  sound;  how 
stumbling  and  revolting  they  are  to  many  minds.  They 
cannot  fail  to  be  so  to  all,  till  they  are  properly  considered 
and  understood.  But  both  the  nature  of  things  and  the 
context  and  tenor  of  the  writer's  argument  must  be  consi- 
dered, and  considered  closely  and  dispassionately.  Observe, 
then,  1.  The  Apostle  is  answering  the  question: — "Is  there 
unrighteousness  with  God?"  We  may  therefore  be  perfectly 
assured  that  " hardening"  whatever  it  mean,  cannot  mean 
the  direct  infusion  of  evil  principles  and  dispositions,  by  any 
positive  influence  upon  the  mind  and  heart.  That  were  to 
bring  a  charge  against  God  of  fearful  unrighteousness  indeed. 
It  were  to  make  Him  the  auther  or  producer  of  sin.  The 
direct  infusion  or  implantation  of  an  evil  principle  would 
constitute  him  who  infused  or  implanted  it  the  greatest  of 
all  sinners,  inasmuch  as  it  would  render  him  answerable  for 
all  the  actual  evil  resulting  from  the  principle,  and  for  the 
act  of  producing  it  besides.  He  who  plants  the  seed  of  the 
poison  tree  is  chargeable  with  the  destructive  effects  of  the 
poison.  He  who  kindles  a  light  that  "  leads  astray "  is  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  mischief  that  accrues  to  misguided  wan- 
derers. Let  us  tremble  at  the  thought  of  thus  impeaching 
infinite  purity  and  justice.  Men's  hardness  of  heart  is  their 
own.  It  is  their  disinclination  to  that  which  is  good,  their 
aversion  from  holiness,  their  enmity  against  God,  their  love 
of  sin  and  obstinate  determination  to  persist  in  it,  their 
growing  insensibility  and  stubbornness.  And  all  this  is  their 
sin,  else  there  is  no  such  thing  as  sin  in  existence. 

2.  It  is  worthy  of  special  remark  that,  when  God  is  spoken 
of  as  "hardening"  any  heart,  the  heart  that  He  hardens 
is  always  a  heart  that  is  already  hard.  God  is  never  repre- 
sented as  hardening  a  heart  that  was  previously  soft,  as 
rendering  callous  the  heart  that  is  tender  and  susceptible. 
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No;  when  the  blessed  God  is  described  as  effecting  airj- 
change  upon  the  heart,  it  is  a  change  precisely  the  reverse  of 
this ;  it  is  a  change  from  hard  to  soft ;  not  from  flesh  to 
stone,  but  from  stone  to  flesh.*  This  is  the  proper  work  of 
God ;  and  a  blessed  and  glorious  work  it  is,  equally  worthy 
of  His  holiness  and  His  love,  infinitely  worthy  of  both.  It 
follows — 

3.  When  God  is  said  to  "  harden "  any  heart,  it  means  no 
more  than  that  He  leaves  that  heart  to  its  native  or  con- 
tracted hardness;  or,  further,  that  by  the  circumstances  in 
which  His  providence  places  the  sinner,  He  gives  room  for 
the  manifestation  of  his  obstinacy  in  sin,  and  his  resolute 
perverseness,  which,  by  a  strong  natural  tendency  (the  ten- 
dency of  all  principles  and  dispositions,  whether  good  or  bad,) 
to  derive  strength  from  exercise,  contributes  to  its  own  in- 
crease. This  was  precisely  the  case  with  Pharaoh ;  and  we  could 
not  have  a  better  illustration  of  our  position,  a  more  satis- 
factory example  of  what  the  Apostle  means  by  "  hardening" 
The  heart  of  Pharaoh  was  already  hard.  He  was  in  spirit 
proud  and  tyrannical.  He  was  "  stout  hearted  and  far  from 
righteousness."  t  This  being  the  previous  character  of  his 
heart  when  Moses  was  sent  to  him,  all  that  can  be  meant 
by  God's  "  hardening  his  heart,"  is  that  He  did  not  soften  it ; 
but  that,  by  the  circumstances  in  which  He  placed  him,  He 
gave  scope  for  the  display,  and  for  the  confirmation  of  a  stub- 
born, pertinacious  pride  of  spirit.  It  was,  accordingly,  a 
hardening  such  as  was  quite  consistent  with  Pharaoh's  har- 
dening his  own  heart,  and  being  guilty  of  sin  in  so  doing. 
I  wish  you  particularly  to  mark  the  different  modes  of  ex- 
pression used  by  the  inspired  historian  in  regard  to  the  har- 
dening of  Pharaoh's  heart:  God  is  said  to  harden  it;  Pha- 
raoh himself  is  said  to  harden  it;  and  it  is  said  simply  to 
have  been  hardened.  And  more  especially  still,  that  there  is 
the  clearest  evidence  of  these  modes  of  expression,  particu- 
larly the  first  and  the  second,  being  used  as  of  equivalent 
import : — "  But  when  Pharaoh  saw  that  there  was  respite, 

*  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25—27.  t  !«"•  xlvi.  12. 
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he  hardened  his  heart,  and  hearkened  not  unto  them;  as 
the  Lord  had  said."  "  And  when  Pharaoh  saw  that  the  rain 
and  the  hail  and  the  thunders  were  ceased,  he  sinned  yet 
more,  and  hardened  his  heart,  he  and  his  servants.  And 
the  heart  of  Pharaoh  was  hardened,  neither  would  he  let 
the  children  of  Israel  go ;  as  the  Lord  had  spoken  by  Mo- 
ses." *  Mark  what  is  here  said : — "  Pharaoh  hardened  his 
heart," — "  sinned  yet  more  and  hardened  his  heart,"  "  as  the 
Lord  had  spoken."  Now,  what  had  the  Lord  spoken  ?  "  I  will 
harden  his  heart,  that  he  shall  not  let  the  people  go."  "  And 
I  will  harden  Pharaoh's  heart,  and  multiply  my  signs  and  my 
wonders  in  the  laud  of  Egypt."  t  This  is  remarkable.  God 
had  said: — "I  will  harden  Pharaoh's  heart;"  and  this  say- 
ing of  God  was  verified  when  Pharaoh  hardened  his  own 
heart  The  two  expressions  are  therefore  to  be  regarded,  on 
inspired  authority,  as  of  the  same  amount. 

It  has  been  said,  I  am  aware,  that  "  no  right  principle 
of  interpretation  will  permit  our  viewing  God's  hardening  as 
God's  leaving  the  king  of  Egypt  to  harden  himself  Hard- 
ening a  person,  and  leaving  that  person  to  harden  himself, 
are  two  perfectly  different  things.  The  language  is  express 
— '  Whom  he  will  he  hardeneth.'  We  must  not  take  these 
words  to  mean  something  altogether  different  from  what  they 
8ay."  Be  it  so.  Then,  what,  according  to  this  writer,  do 
the  words  say?  What  is  their  direct  and  proper  meaning, 
which  we  are  bound  to  take  without  note  or  comment? 
The  words  which  immediately  follow  tell  us : — "  It  is  evi- 
dent, then,  that  God  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart,  only  in 
doing  what  was  best  fitted  to  soften  it."  This  is  evident. 
We  are  charged,  when  we  consider  the  words  as  meaning 
God's  leaving  the  sinner  to  harden  himself,  as  "  taking  them 
to  mean  something  altogether  different  from  what  they  say;" 
and  are  reminded  that — "  hardening  a  person,  and  leaving 
that  person  to  harden  himself,  are  two  perfectly  different 
thinga"  But  is  there  no  room  for  the  application  of  what 

*  Exod.  viii.  15;  ix.  34,  35.  t  Chap,  iv.  21 ;  vii.  3. 
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he  thus  says  to  his  own  interpretation?  May  we  not  well 
say — Hardening  a  person,  and  "doing  wltat  was  best  Jilted  to 
soften  him."  are  two  perfectly  different  things?  The  writer 
does  not  seem  to  be,  in  the  least  degree,  sensible,  that  while 
he  is  schooling  others  for  putting  any  other  than  the  literal 
meaning  upon  the  words,  he  is  himself  putting  a  far  less 
literal  sense  upon  them  than  the  one  he  is  condemning: — 
which  is,  in  reality,  the  sense  put  on  them  by  the  inspired 
historian  himself. 

I  am  far  from  being  disposed  to  question  that  the  judg- 
ments executed  had  in  them  a  tendency  to  convince  of  Je- 
hovah's supremacy,  and,  when  rightly  viewed,  to  soften, 
.subdue,  and  break  down  the  heart.  The  language  of  them 
was — to  Pharaoh  and  his  people — "  Humble  yourselves 
under  his  mighty  hand."  Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt  that, 
had  they  operated  to  the  production  of  true  repentance  and 
faith  in  the  God  of  Israel,  the  result  to  them  would  have 
been  salvation  instead  of  destruction.  Yet  God  announced 
beforehand  that  such  would  not  be  their  effect ;  that  they 
would  progressively  harden  instead  of  softening,  and  thus 
augment  guilt  instead  of  diminishing  and  cancelling  it. 
There  was  in  this,  however,  no  "unrighteousness  with  God." 
It  was  no  fault  of  His  that  these  judgments  did  not  operate  a 
favourable  change  in  Pharaoh,  but  hardened  him  in  rebellion, 
and  thus  exposed  him,  by  increase  of  guilt,  to  increase  of 
judicial  vengeance.  Were  there  unrighteousness  in  this, 
then  might  we  truly  affirm  that  the  Ruler  of  the  world  is  of 
nficessity  unrighteous.  If  you  admit  the  providential  ad- 
ministration of  God  at  all,  you  cannot  but  admit  that  God  is 
unceasingly  placing  men  in  circumstances  in  which  their 
evil  passions  have  full  excitement  and  full  play,  and  work 
out  certain  results.  The  greatest  events  in  the  history  of 
our  world  exemplify  this.  Who  can  doubt  that  Judas  was 
placed  in  the  circumstances  which,  while  they  ought  to  have 
had  the  opposite  effect,  wrought  upon  his  avarice  or  his  jeal- 
ousy, or  whatever  was  the  secret  spring  of  his  conduct,  and 
prompted  him  to  the  betraying  of  his  Master?  Who  can 
doubt  that  Pilate  was  exposed  by  providence  to  the  tempta- 
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tion  of  yielding  to  popular  clamour,  and  giving  up  Jesus  to 
the  popular  will  1  Who  can  doubt  that  all  the  circumstances 
were  arranged  in  providence,  which,  by  their  operation  on 
the  passions  of  men,  ended  in  the  awful  yet  to  a  sinful  world 
the  blessed  result  of  the  Redeemer  being  "  by  wicked  hands 
crucified  and  slain?" 

Let  us  be  on  our  guard.  We  may  be  over-zealous  for  the 
credit  of  God's  mercy,  and  feel  too  little  zeal  for  the  honour 
of  His  righteousness.  When  we  are  earnestly  contending  for 
His  love,  we  may  too  much  overlook  the  glory  both  of  His 
justice  and  His  sovereignty.  I  can  hardly  conceive  of  any- 
thing more  perverse  than  when,  in  the  words  before  us,  it  is 
affirmed — "  He  hath  mercy  on  whom  he  will,  and  he  hard- 
eneth  whom  he  will," — to  insist  upon  it  that  in  the  latter 
case  the  will  is  a  will  to  have  mercy,  in  the  same  sense  as  in 
the  former;  that  there  was  a  will  to  have  mercy  on  Pharaoh 
as  really  and  as  much  as  on  Moses  and  Aaron;  that,  in  a 
word,  although  the  Apostle  says — "  Whom  he  will  he  hard- 
eneth,"  there  is,  in  no  sense,  a  will  to  harden.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  every  such  view  of  the  words  is  at  variance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  objection  to  the  doctrine  taught  in  them, — 
depriving  it  of  all  plausibility,  and  every  semblance  of  rea- 
son— "Why  doth  he  yet  find  fault?  for  who  hath  resisted 
his  will?"  It  is  manifest,  that  if  there  was  no  difference  in 
the  divine  will  in  the  two  cases, — if  the  will  was,  in  the 
one  case,  just  as  in  the  other,  to  "have  mercy," — the  harden- 
ing was  resisting  his  will.  To  identify  the  two  cases  in  this 
way,  is  to  destroy  the  distinction,  as  it  relates  to  God,  which 
the  Apostle  so  plainly  makes  between  them. — "Still,  let  not 
the  meaning  we  have  affixed  to  hardening  be  forgotten.  That 
meaning  I  proceed  to  establish  by  noticing — 

4.  On  various  occasions,  God  is  represented,  in  His  own 
word,  as  doing  that  which  He  only  permits  in  His  providence  to 
be  done, — and  as  doing  to  men  that  which  He  only  leaves  men 
to  bring  upon  themselves.  Let  me  give  a  few  instances  of 
this : — "  And  if  the  prophet  be  deceived  when  he  hath  spoken 
a  thing,  I  the  Lord  have  deceived  that  prophet ;  and  I  will 
stretch  out  my  hand  upon  him,  and  will  destroy  him  from 
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the  midst  of  my  people  Israel."*  Does  the  God  of  truth 
ever  deceive  any  one1?  What  can  be  meant  by  such  an  ex- 
pression, but  that  He  left  that  prophet  to  the  deceitful  ima- 
ginations and  self-interested  propensities  of  his  own  mind 
and  heart? — that  He  thus  made  him  the  instrument  of  pun- 
ishing His  people  for  their  criminal  unbelief  of  the  true  pro- 
phets?— and  that  He  did  this,  without  in  the  least  interfering 
with  the  free  will  and  free  agency  of  the  prophet  or  of  the 
people,  or  in  the  least  diminishing  their  guilt  ?  If  anything 
more  were  necessary  to  render  this  explanation  manifestly 
the  true  one, — it  would  be  the  fact  of  God's  threatening  the 
prophet,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  verse,  with  punitive  ven- 
geance from  the  very  God  that  makes  the  previous  declaration. 
But  indeed  there  should  be  nothing  more  necessary  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  interpretation,  than  the  simple  impossibility 
of  the  God  of  truth  "  deceiving  "  any  one,  and  becoming  the 
patron  of  falsehood  and  wickedness.  If,  therefore,  "  deceived  " 
in  this  passage  means  no  more  than  suffering  to  be  deceived 
or  to  deceive  himself, — why  not  apply  the  same  principle  to 
the  hardening  in  our  text?  Again:  the  Lord  says  by  the 
same  prophet — "  Wherefore  I  gave  them  also  statutes  that 
were  not  good,  and  judgments  whereby  they  should  not 
live."t  But  "the  Law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect: — the 
statutes  of  the  Lord  are  right : — the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are 
true  and  righteous  altogether."  It  can  be  nothing  then  of  the 
Lord's  own  that  is  here  meant;  and  the  word  gave  must  be 
understood  in  a  similar  sense.  The  statutes  and  judgments 
of  the  Heathen  seem  evidently  to  be  meant,  which  Jehovah 
is  represented  as  giving  them,  in  displeasure  and  punishment 
for  their  refusal  and  abuse  of  his  own.  He  left  them  to  follow 
evil  counsels  and  statutes,  in  judicial  retribution  for  their 
neglect  and  prostitution  of  their  distinguishing  and  precious 
privileges.  The  same  principle  must  be  applied  in  explain- 
ing 2  Sam.  xxiv.  1.  "And  again  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was 
kindled  against  Israel,  and  he  moved  David  against  them  to 
say,  Go,  number  Israel  and  Judah,"  And  in  tliis  case  we 

*  Ezck.  xiv.  9.  t  Fzek.  xx.  25. 
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happen   to  have  the  explanation  in   the  parallel  passage — 

1  Chron.  xxi.  1.   "  And  Satan  stood  up  against  Israel,  and 
provoked   David   to   number   Israel."     On   what   principle, 
but  the  principle  of  divine  permission,  can  the  former  of  these 
two  verses  be  interpreted1?     Satan  was  allowed  of  God  to 
tempt  David  to  this  evil ;  and,  from  the  style  of  expression, 
it  is  manifest  that  it  was  not  for  this  evil  alone  that  the  sub- 
sequent judgments  were  inflicted ;  other  previously  existing 
evils  having  already  provoked  the  Lord  to  anger.* 

This  further  illustration  from  the  case  of  Pharaoh,  brought 
forward  by  the  Apostle,  may  serve  the  more  fully  to  satisfy 
us,  that  it  is  of  a  personal  and  not  a  national  distinction  the 
Apostle  is  throughout  arguing.  Pharaoh's  was  an  individual 
case; — and  when  from  fits  case  the  general  maxim  of  the 
divine  administration  is  deduced — "  Therefore  " — or  "  So 
then,  he  hath  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  whom 
he  will  he  hardeneth," — nothing  can  well  be  clearer,  than 
that  the  reference  is  to  individuals; — and  to  individuals,  not 
merely  in  regard  to  their  possession  of  external  privileges, 
but  in  regard  to  spiritual  character,  and  prospects  for  eternity. 
And  this  will  still  more  fully  appear  hereafter. 

The  present  conclusion — the  conclusion  to  which  the  pre- 
vious reasonings  of  the  Apostle  conduct  us,  is  this: — that 
there  is  no  unrighteousness  with  God,  when  He  exercises 
favour  with  sovereign  freeness  in  the  bestowment  of  bless- 
ings;— and  that  He  is  equally  clear  of  any  such  imputa- 
tion, when  He  leaves  sinners,  who  persist  in  their  wilful  re- 
bellion, to  the  righteous  and  merited  consequences  of  their 
sins ; — no  unrighteousness  in  freely  pardoning — no  unrighte- 
ousness in  justly  punishing.  For  we  must  never  allow  you 
to  lose  sight  of  the  broad  line  of  distinction  between  the  pro- 
vince of  sovereignty  and  that  of  justice.  There  is  no  sover- 

*  Look  too  for  a  singularly  striking  example  of  God's  being  repre- 
sented as  doing  that  which  in  his  providence  he  allows  to  be  dons — to 

2  Sam.  xii.  11,  12.    It  is  on  a  similar  principle,  that  God  is  represented 
as  judicially  giving  men  up  to  walk  in  counsels  and  ways  of  their 
own:  1'sa.  Ixxxi.  11,  12;  Rom.  i.  26,28.     And  many  times  are  sinners 
described  as  hardening  themselves:  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  13;  Neh.  ix.  16, 
17 ;  Jer.  vii.  25,  26,  &c. 
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eignty  in  punishing;  but  there  is  absolute  sovereignty  in  par- 
doning. God  bestows  pardon  and  life  as  a  sovereign  bene- 
factor;  he  visits  with  punishment  as  a  righteous  Judge.  All 
the  sovereignty  consists  in  the  selection  of  those  on  whom  He 
"  willeth  to  have  mercy ;"  the  punishment  of  those  who  are 
left  in  their  sins  and  their  wilful  hardness  of  heart,  being, 
just  as  much  as  if  there  had  been  no  such  selection  of  objects 
of  mercy, — the  judicial  infliction  of  what  is  deserved, — the 
due  reward  of  their  deeds, — the  strict  and  holy  exercise  of 
retributive  justice.  * 

*  It  will  be  observed  that  the  15th  verse  and  the  beginning  of  this  (v. 
18th)  are  rendered  by  our  translators  in  the  same  manner.  The  former 
of  the  two  has  been  represented  as  one  of  the  texts  which  have  been  per- 
verted, when  it  lias  been  interpreted  as  conveying  the  idea  of  uncondi- 
tional election  or  sovereign  distinction  in  the  salvation  of  sinners.  1  have 
to  beg  your  special  attention, — although,  indeed,  no  great  measure  of 
it  will  be  required  for  a  case  so  clear, — while  1  expose  the  fallacy,  and 
the  worse  than  fallacy,  the  manifest  "deceitful  handling  of  the  word 
of  God," — in  the  attempt  to  prove  its  having  been  misunderstood  and 
perverted.  I  am  very  unfond  of  bringing  so  heavy  a  charge  against 
any  one.  But  I  should  not  feel  as  if  I  had  been  faithful  to  truth  and 
to  you,  were  I  to  speak  otherwise.  You  shall  judge.  I  give  you  the 
following  exposition,  and  critical  support  of  that  exposition  of  the  15th 
verse: — "For  he  saith  to  Moses,  I  will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  will 
have  mercy,  and  I  will  have  compassion  on  whom  I  will  have  com- 
passion." 

"  The  Apostle's  quotation  is  very  expressive.  In  the  original,  it  is 
not  barely,  '  I  will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  will  have  mercy,'  but  •  I 
will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  CAN  have  mercy,  and  I  will  have  compas- 
sion on  whom  1  CAN  have  compassion.'  Paul  could  not  misquote  the 
word  of  God;  and  this  is  the  only/«ir  translation  of  his  words.  Ob- 
serve, my  reader,  how  beautifully  this  accords  with  the  first  part  of 
God's  answer — '  I  will  make  all  my  goodness  to  pass  before  thee.'  It 
is  surely  goodness,  to  be  gracious  to  whom  he  CAN  be  gracious.  It  is 
also  specially  remarkable,  that,  when  he  is  to  say,  '  Whom  he  will  lie 
hardeneth,'  he  uses  quite  a  different  form  of  words.  That  clause  can- 
not be  translated  '  whom  he  can  he  hardeneth,'  because  it  is  not  so  in 
the  original."  Then  we  have,  in  a  note,  the  critical  defence  of  the 
translation  of  the  15th  verse — "  I  will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  can  have 
mercy."  This  defence  is  founded  on  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  or  poten- 
tial n'tood  in  the  second  occurrence  of  the  verb,  while  the  future  tense 
is  used  in  the  first.  I  conceive  the  reasoning  to  be  more  than  dubious 
— to  be  utterly  inconclusive — that  is  founded  on  this  circumstance. 
But,  by  entering  into  any  discussion  of  it,  I  should  seem  as  if  1  ad- 
mitted its  relevancy  if  it  could  be  maintained.  But  what  I  have  now 
to  state  will  at  once  show  you  that  it  is  not,  and  satisfy  you  that  I  Lave 
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not  spoken  too  severely,  when — I  assure  you  not  with  the  bitterness  of 
controversy  but  with  the  seriousness  of  sorrow — I  have  represented 
the  criticism  as  a  "  handling  of  the  word  of  God  deceitfully."  To  the 
part  of  the  note  in  question,  containing  the  critical  vindication  of  the 
rendering  of  the  15th  verse,  there  is  subjoined  as  follows: — "It  has 
been  thought  fatal  to  the  above  translation,  that  it  would  lead  us  to 
render  the  last  clause  of  verse  18th  thus — '  Whom  he  CAN  he  harden- 
eth.'  But  any  one  who  compares  the  original  verses  will  see  the  utter 
futility  of  the  objection."  He  then  gives  the  original  for  the  last 
clause  of  the  18th  verse,  and  its  only  correct  translation  "  Whom  he 
WILL" — or  whom  he  WILI.ETH  he  hardeneth: — and  adds — with  critical 
formality — "  You  perceive  that  the  word  ti*.u, '  he  wills,'  or '  he  pleases,' 
is  used  here,  whereas  a  perfectly  different  word  is  used  in  verse  15. 
It  would  jnst  be  as  far  wrong  to  render  this  lie  can,  as  it  is  to  render 
the  other  '  I  will  have  mercy.'  It  will  thus,  I  trust,  appear  that  the 
Apostle's  words  themselves  take  off  the  vail  from  this  passage,  and 
magnify  the  love  of  God." 

I  am  truly  grieved  to  come  out  with  what  I  have  now  to  state  to 
you.  The  text  of  the  discourse  from  which  I  have  taken  the  preceding 
extract  is  the  first  dause  of  the  18th  verse.  The  author  has  the  two 
verses  in  the  original  before  him.  He  is  comparing  the  one  with  the 
other.  He  begs  his  reader  particularly  to  mark  that  the  mode  of  ex- 
pression in  the  second  clause  of  verse  18th  is  altogether  different  from 
that  used  in  verse  15th,  intimating  his  admission  that  if  the  same  word 
— "he  willeth  or  hepleaseth  " — had  been  used  in  the  15th  verse, it  would 
have  been  fatal  to  his  translation  and  to  his  whole  argument.  But 
what  all  this  while  has  become  of  theirs*  clause  of  verse  18th — the 
clause  which  forms  his  very  text?  We  have  his  own  admission  that 
the  second  clause  of  that  verse  cannot  be  translated  "  whom  he  can  he 
hardeneth,"  because  it  is  not  so  in  the  original.  Will  you,  then,  be- 
lieve me  when  I  tell  you,  that  the  very  identical  word  that  is  used  in 
the  second  clause  is  also  used  in  the  first, — and  that  the  words  of  his 
own  text,  which,  in  all  this  criticism,  are  never  so  much  as  mentioned 
— literally  and  strictly  signify — '*  Therefore  on  whom  he  WILLETH  he 
hath  mercy?" — What  becomes,  then,  of  the  criticism  on  the  15th 
verse?  The  Apostle,  it  is  said,  "could  not  misquote  the  word  of  God, 
and  '  I  will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  CAN  have  mercy,'  is  the  only  fair 
translation  of  his  words:" — and  yet  when  the  Apostle  comes  to  give 
his  own  explanation  of  the  words  he  quotes,  the  explanation  is  in  these 
terms — "  Therefore,"  or,  "so,  then,  he  hath  mercy  on  whom  he  willeth 
to  have  mercy:" — and  the  words  are  such  as,  by  the  writer's  own  ad- 
mission, cannot  be  rendered  otherwise! 

Thus  he  takes  for  his  text  the  first  part  of  the  18th  verse ;  but,  in- 
stead of  criticising  it, — he  leaves  it  for  the  15th;  tries  to  prove  that 
that  verse  not  only  may  but  ougJit  to  be  rendered  CAN  and  not  will ; 
marks  the  difference  between  the  terms  of  it  and  the  terms  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  18th;  and  conceals  from  his  hearers  and  his  readers 
all  the  while  the  fact  that  the  first  clause  of  that  verse  will  not  admit 
of  being  rendered  can  any  more  than  the  second. — If  there  is  perversion, 
then,  judge  ye  with  whom  it  lies. 

Even  were  the  view  of  the  passage  given  in  the  rendering  of  the 
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15th  verse — "I  will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  CAN  have  mercy" — ad- 
mitted; or,  in  the  explanatory  terms  of  the  writer  referred  to, — the 
position  that  "God  will  have  mercy  on  all  on  whom  it  impossible  for 
him  to  have  mercy;" — to  what,  after  all,  will  it  amount? — It  is  ad- 
mitted that  He  lias  "power  enough  to  do  whatsoever  he  pleases"  — 
"  an  infinitude  of  mere  power,  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  save  man ; 
but  then,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  use  this  power  inconsistently  with 
wisdom  and  the  great  interests  of  the  universe;" — and  he  uses  his  in- 
fluence with  men  for  their  salvation  "  to  the  utmost  extent  to  which 
his  own  honour  and  the  interests  of  the  universe  will  admit."  To 
what,  I  say,  does  all  this  amount?  If  any  man  has  any  other  idea  of 
divine  sovereignty  than  as  a  wise  sovereignty, — a  sovereignty  guided 
in  all  its  purposes  and  determinations  by  reasons, — reasons  dictated  by 
infinite  "wisdom  and  prudence,"  and  all  in  harmony  with  the  interests 
of  the  universe  and  his  own  honour — he  has  an  idea  of  it  that  is  utterly 
unworthy  of  every  right  conception  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  at  vari- 
ance with  all  truth,  whether  tested  by  reason  or  by  Scripture. 

What,  then,  does  all  this  reasoning  about  cap,  instead  of  will  avail  ? 
It  is  granted  that  God  has  power  to  save  all:  that  in  this  sense  He  can 
save  all.  But  then,  all  are  not  saved;  and  the  reason  assigned  is,  th:it 
"  wisdom  and  righteousness  limit  the  exercise  of  almighty  power."  Is 
this  any  thing  else  than  the  sovereign  exercise  of  his  power  to  save? — 
He  puts  forth  his  power  to  save  same: — He  could  put  it  forth  so  as  to 
save  all: — but  He  does  not  do  this: — and  why?  because  He  cannot  do  it 
"consistently  with  his  own  honour  and  the  interests  of  the  universe" 
— "consistently  with  the  claims  of  wisdom  and  righteousness:" — that 
is,  He  can  do  it  as  to  the  possession  of  the  power;  but  He  cannot  do  it 
on  moral  grounds, — grounds  connected  with  His  moral  administration 
over  the  universe. — Now,  1  have  one  question  to  ask — How  do  we  know 
that  God  cannot,  on  sucli  moral  grounds,  have  mercy  on  all,  and  save 
all?  Have  we  any  reason  whatever  for  believing  that,  in  this  moral 
sense,  He  cannot,  beyond  the  mere  fact  that  He  does  not?  None  what- 
ever. He  has  not  informed  us  of  the  reasons  which  exist  in  the  depths 
of  His  infinite  mind,  for  this  part  of  His  procedure.  That  there  are  such 
moral  grounds,  seen  by  Him  to  be  sufficient, — and  all  consistent  with 
wisdom,  righteousness,  and  benevolence,  we  do  not,  and  dare  not  doubt. 
But  these  reasons, — these  moral  grounds — are  kept  secret; — we  know 
nothing  of  them.  We  know  only  the  matter  of  fact:  the  rest  is  all 
matter  of  faith;  and  of  faith,  not  resting  on  any  discovery  of  God's 
reasons,  but  only  on  his  general  character  as  giving  us  assurance  that 
he  never  acts  without  reasons.  Now  here  it  is,  strictly  and  properly, 
that  what  we  call  divine  sovereignty  lies.  It  is  not  caprice. — [Extract 
from  Sermon  as  above.  The  writer  referred  to  is,  if  1  mistake  not,  one 
of  the  Morisonian  school.  It  seemed  right  to  give  the  passage;  it  may 
be  interesting  to  some;  and  useful,  as  showing  the  style  of  reasoning 
and  criticism  by  which  some  of  their  views  are  sustained. — ED.] 

JI.  8 
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"Thou  wilt  say  then  unto  me,  Why  doth  he  yet  find  fault?  for  who  hath  re- 
sisted his  will?  Nay  but,  0  man,  who  art  thou  that  repliest  against  God? 
Shall  the  thing  formed  say  to  him  that  formed  it,  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus? 
Hath  not  the  potter  power  over  the  clay,  of  the  same  lump  to  make  one  vessel 
unto  honour,  and  another  unto  dishonour?" 

THE  Apostle  takes  up  another  objection.  The  principle  of 
interpretation  formerly  noticed  applies  here  in  its  full  force. 
Had  the  doctrine  taught  in  the  passage  been,  that  those  who 
,are  saved,  owe  their  salvation,  or  in  other  words,  owe  the 
difference  between  them  and  others  to  their  own  good  dispo- 
sitions, inclining  them  to  the  better  improvement  of  the 
grace  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  in  common  with  all, 
there  would  not  exist  a  hair's  breadth  of  ground  on  which 
the  question  here  proposed  could  rest: — "Who  hath  resisted 
His  will?"  or  on  which  the  inference  could  be  drawn: — 
"  Why  doth  he  yet  find  fault?"  On  such  a  supposition, 
these  are  grounds  which  no  man  in  his  senses  could  think  of 
taking,  questions  which  could  never  be  asked.  For  in  that 
case,  the  will  of  God  is,  with  regard  to  all,  the  very  same. 
There  exists,  on  the  supposition,  no  absolute  purpose  as  to 
any,  but  only  one  and  the  same  conditional  purpose  to  all; 
for  the  fulfilment  of  which  grace  is  alike  imparted  to  all. 
Now  in  that  case,  it  must  be  self-evident,  even  to  the  weak- 
est, that  to  nothing  else  whatever  than  the  resisting  of  His 
will  is  it  imaginable  that  the  condemnation  of  any  should  be 
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imputed.  How  could  it  ever  enter  into  any  man's  mind  to 
ask : — "Who  hath  resisted  his  will?"  if  the  Apostle's  doctrine 
had  been  that  the  reason  of  a  sinner's  condemnation  had  no 
connexion  whatsoever  with  any  free  purpose  of  God,  but  lay 
solely  in  his  not  improving  the  grace  which  was  conferred  on 
him  as  well  as  on  others,  and  conferred  on  him  for  the  very 
same  end ;  putting  it  in  his  power,  by  the  right  improvement 
of  that  grace  to  save  himself,  in  the  very  same  way  with 
those  who  actually  do  improve  it  to  their  salvation.  The 
question,  on  such  a  supposition,  would  have  been  so  palpably 
and  grossly  irrelevant  and  preposterous,  that  the  Apostle 
could  never  have  supposed  it  to  be  asked.  The  true  spirit 
of  the  objection  (and  I  am  anxious  to  place  it  in  its 
strongest  light)  is  this : — "  If  it  be  indeed  so,  that  God  hath 
mercy  on  whom  he  will,  and  hardeneth  whom  he  will;" 
if  it  does  not  depend  on  us,  "not  being  of  him  that  willeth, 
or  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God  that  showeth  mercy;" 
— then  this  will,  this  purpose,  must  stand;  it  cannot  be 
counteracted:  and  seeing  His  will  is,  in  every  instance,  ful- 
filled, and  He  himself  is  by  this  means  glorified — "  Why 
doth  He  yet  find  fault?"  Why  does  He  complain  of  his 
creatures,  why  does  He  condemn  and  punish  them  for  not  be- 
ing what  He  has  not  purposed  them  to  be,  and  what,  therefore, 
(as  they  allege)  they  cannot  be? — This  is  the  objection,  in 
the  full  force  and  spirit  of  it.  And  what  is  the  ground  taken 
by  the  Apostle  in  answering  it?  Let  us  look  at  it,  in  the 
different  points  of  light  in  which  it  here  comes  before  us. — 
We  have — 

1.  The  presumptuous  and  perilous  position  which  a  creature, 
ami  which  above  all  a  sinner,  taltes  up,  in  arguing  against 
the  divine  procedure: — "Nay  but,  0  man,  who  art  thou  that 
repliest  against  God?" — "Against  God;"  that  is,  against  the 
facts  of  His  administration;  the  events  of  His  providence; 
the  declarations  of  His  word; — and  all  as  indicating  the 
purposes  of  His  mind. 

The  full  spirit  of  this  part  of  Paul's  reply  may  be  brought 
out,  by  taking  it  up  in  the  two  points  of  view  which  have 
been  indirectly  hinted  at;  by  considering  it,  I  mean,  as 
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addressed  to  the  objector  in  his  two-fold  capacity, — as  a  man, 
and  as  a  sinner. 

First: — Considering  the  appeal  in  the  former  of  these  two 
lights,  it  impresses  very  strongly  a  lesson  of  great  practical 
importance,  to  which  I  have  had  occasion  more  than  once  on 
the  present  subject  to  advert — namely,  to  beware  of  arraign- 
ing, with  irreverent  rashness  and  self-sufficiency,  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  Divine  Being,  as  that  procedure  is  represented 
to  us  by  Himself.  Nothing,  surely,  can  be  more  unbecoming, 
in  such  a  creature,  or  indeed  in  any  creature.  Nothing  can 
more  strikingly  display  the  sad  predominance  in  the  human 
heart  of  that  aspiring  pride  which  was  originally  infused  by 
the  tempting  assurance — "Ye  shall  be  as  God,  knowing  good 
and  evil"  We  cannot  too  frequently,  or  too  strongly  incul- 
cate the  reasonableness  on  the  part  of  creatures,  of  expecting 
to  find,  in  the  counsels  of  the  infinite  Mind,  many  things 
beyond  their  comprehension.  The  folly,  indeed,  of  refusing 
to  admit  whatever  does  not  come  within  the  limit  of  our 
comprehension,  can  be  equalled  only  by  its  impiety.  There 
may  be — I  had  almost  said,  and  I  know  not  why  I  should 
not  say  it — there  rmtst  be,  parts  of  the  divine  procedure  of 
which  the  principles  and  reasons  are  beyond  the  depth  of 
even  the  arch-angelic  intellects  before  the  throne.  It  is  a 
maxim  of  essential  importance,  on  all  such  subjects,  that 
we  shoxild  not  allow  that  which  we  do  know,  to  be  displaced 
from  our  confidence  by  that  which  we  do  not  know.  We 
have  the  fullest  and  clearest  assurance  of  the  perfect  unim- 
peachable righteousness  of  the  Supreme  Ruler.  That  God 
in  righteous  ought  to  be  as  sure  a  truth  with  us  as  that 
God  exists.  Surely,  then,  we  ought  not  to  allow  ourselves 
to  be  startled  into  incredulous  wonder,  or  stumbled  into 
universal  scepticism,  because,  in  His  revealed  procedure, 
we  may  find  one  and  another  particular,  the  secret  of 
which  we  are  unable  fully  to  penetrate;  of  which  we  can- 
not unravel  the  intricacy,  or  totally  dispel  the  darkness. — It 
is  demonstrable,  that  the  arguments  against  predestination 
to  life  hold  equally  good,  in  some  of  their  strongest  points, 
against  the  certainty  of  divine  foreknowledge  of  future 
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events.  Shall  we,  then,  on  the  one  hand,  question  the 
•prescience  of  God,  because  we  may  be  at  a  loss  fully  to  dis- 
cern its  consistency  with  the  freedom  and  accountableness  of 
man? — or,  on  the  other  hand,  shall  we  loose  men  from  their 
moral  responsibility,  adopt  the  principles  of  fatalism,  and 
convert  them  into  mere  irresponsible  pieces  of  machinery, 
because  we  may  not  perfectly  discern  the  link  of  harmony 
between  man's  accountableness  and  God's  foreknowledge? 
And  especially  when  we  recollect,  that  the  mystery  of  mys- 
teries— that  which  may  truly  be  said  to  include  in  it  the 
united  difficulties  of  all  the  rest, — is  not  a  doctrine,  but  a 
fact, — not  a  discovery  of  revelation,  but  a  permitted  event 
in  providence,  independent  of  revelation  altogether, — which 
revelation  does  not  originate,  but  which  it  finds,  and  on  which 
it  proceeds, — the  existence  of  moral  evil  itself  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  infinitely  Holy  and  infinitely  Good!  There 
is  no  denying  the  fact;  but  the  mystery  of  the  fact  has 
baffled  the  wits  of  the  wisest  from  the  beginning  till  now; 
and  is  still  environed  with  questions  which  God  himself  can 
answer,  but  which  He  has  not  been  pleased  to  answer  to  us. 
Shall  we,  then,  refuse  the  provided  and  revealed  remedy  for 
the  evil,  b.ecause  we  cannot  fully  explain  why  the  evil  itself 
was  permitted  to  exist?  This  were  quite  as  reasonable  and 
as  modest,  as  to  refuse  to  accept  the  statements  of  God  re- 
specting some  parts  of  His  procedure  in  the  application  of 
that  remedy,  because  we  cannot  answer  every  question  con- 
cerning it  which  scepticism  may  start.  This  were  to  refuse 
to  submit  our  minds  to  divine  dictation,  because  God  has  not 
imparted  to  these  minds  his  own  intellect: — "Nay  but,  0 
MAN,  who  art  thou  that  repliest  against  God?" 

liut  secondly : — The  question  of  the  Apostle  is  chiefly  to 
be  understood  as  addressed  to  man  in  his  capacity  as  A  SINNER. 
This  is  clear  from  its  connexion  with  the  preceding  context, 
— "  Who  art  thou?" — not  only  a  creature — of  limited  appre- 
hension, short-sighted,  and  ignorant, — but  a  sinful,  guilty, 
unworthy,  justly  condemned  creature — "  Who  art  thou  that 
repliest  against  God?"  How  unspeakably  unreasonable  and 
presumptuous  is  the  language  of  the  objector  when  regarded 
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in  this  light? — And  here  we  might  introduce  anew,  with 
augmented  force  and  impressiveness,  the  proper  terms  for 
such  a  creature  in  presenting  himself  before  "the  God  with 
whom  he  has  to  do." — Of  whom  ought  he,  then,  to  think1? 
Should  it  not  be  of  himself  1  Of  what  ought  he  to  think? 
Should  it  not  be  of  his  own  transgressions  and  7m'  own  de- 
serts? He  has  an  account  of  his  own : — what  to  him  are  the 
accounts  of  others?  Is  he  to  stand  out  against  the  justice  of 
God  in  his  own  sentence,  till  he  sees  whether  God  deals 
with  others  exactly  as  He  does  with  him?  What  has  he  to 
do  with  others?  As  a  sinner,  he  stands  at  the  bar  of  heaven, 
charged  with,  his  own  guilt,  and  has  to  answer  for  himself. 
If  there  be  any  ground  on  which  he  can  impeach  the  right- 
eousness of  the  Judge  in  his  own  sentence,  let  him  advance 
his  plea.  But  if  he  himself,  as  a  sinner,  is  justly  condemned, 
is  not  the  posture  that  becomes  him  that  of  prostration  before 
his  Judge,  as  a  suppliant  for  mercy  ?  0 !  if  instead  of  "  re- 
plying against  God,"  by  presuming  to  pick  faults  in  His  gen- 
eral administration,  each  sinner  would  but  "look  to  himself," 
— ponder  his  own  guilt, — and  in  the  name  of  the  one  divine 
Mediator,  cast  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  Judge  with  the  brief 
petition  of  the  publican, — •"  God  be  merciful ! " — all  would 
then  be  well.  He  should  find  mercy,  as  sure  as  God  "de- 
lighteth  in  it ; "  and,  because  He  delighteth  in  it,  has  provided 
for  its  honourable  exercise. 

But  in  order  to  the  full  explanation  of  the  question  before 
us,  in  this  view  of  it,  it  will  be  indispensably  necessary  to 
direct  our  attention  to  the  illustration  of  the  import  of  it 
which  is  immediately  introduced  by  the  Apostle  himself: — 
verses  20,  21.  "  Shall  the  thing  formed  say  to  him  that  formed 
it,  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus?  Hath  not  the  potter 
power  over  the  clay,  of  the  same  lump  to  make  one  vessel 
unto  honour,  and  another  unto  dishonour?" 

These  questions  and  allusions  have  by  some  been  sadly 
misunderstood;  and,  through  the  misunderstanding  of  them, 
have  been  made  to  support  positions  which  they  are  so  far 
from  having  been  intended  to  maintain,  that  the  Apostle 
would  have  shrunk  from  the  conclusions  with  indignant  hor- 
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ror.  They  have  seriously  perplexed  many  a  thoughtful  and 
even  devoutly  inclined  mind;  and  alas!  they  have  been 
made  the  point  of  a  merry  jest  by  many  a  profane  and  reck- 
less spirit.  "  0,"  say  they,  "  God,  it  seems,  makes  some 
men  that  he  may  save  them,  and  others  that  he  may  damn 
them.  There  it  must  lie.  We  can  no  more  help  it,  than 
one  piece  of  clay  can  help  being  made  after  one  fashion,  and 
another  piece  after  another."  Dear  brethren,  the  subject 
is  a  serious  one.  We  have  all  to  do  with  God.  Conse- 
quences of  the  most  momentous  description  are  involved  in 
the  relation  we  bear  to  Him,  and  the  character  in  which  we 
shall  appear  before  Him, — consequences  affecting  the  eternity 
of  our  being.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  matter  to  be  thus  lightly 
and  carelessly  disposed  of.  Were  it  even  as  such  objectors 
represent  it,  it  would  still  be  serious, — no  topic  for  an  idle 
jest.  Let  it,  then,  be  carefully  observed  tchat  the  subject 
in,  of  which  the  Apostle  here  treats.  He  is  not  speaking 
at  all  with  reference  to  man's  creation,  or  of  any  purposes  of 
God  respecting  him  as  a  creature.  He  is  speaking  of 
God's  purposes  and  dealings  with  men,  as  they  now  exist,  in 
their  fallen,  guilty  state ; — speaking  of  them  as  sinners.  He 
does  not  speak  of  a  purpose  to  make  men  sinners.  But  all 
being  sinners,  he  speaks  of  a  divine  purpose  to  extend  mercy 
to  some  sinners,  and  to  punish  others  who  are  also  sinners. 
And  the  question  is — whether  God  has  a  right  to  do  so; — and 
whether  any  sinner  on  earth  has  a  right  to  complain  of  God, 
if  He  does  so  ? — It  is  of  essential  consequence  that  this  be 
specially  marked  and  borne  in  mind.  It  is  the  point,  and  the 
only  point. 

The  principle  of  the  explanation,  and  of  the  application  of 
the  figure  as  a  justification  of  the  Supreme  Judge, — lies  in 
the  phrase  "  of  the  same  lump."  The  reference  here  is  not, 
in  the  remotest  degree,  to  the  fact  of  man's  having  originally 
been  made  from  "  the  dust  of  the  earth ;"  nor  the  sentiment 
intended  to  be  conveyed  by  such  allusion,  that  God  the 
Creator  is  at  liberty,  as  it  may  please  Him,  to  make  one  crea- 
ture to  sin  and  misery,  and  another  to  purity  and  happiness. 
The  reference,  as  I  have  said,  is  not  to  creation,  or  bringing 
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into  existence  at  all,  but  to  sinners.  The  different  vessels,  in 
the  comparison,  are  made  "  of  the  same  lump :"  and  on  this 
one  circumstance  depends  entirely  the  aptness  of  the  allu- 
sion, and  the  collusiveness  of  the  reasoning.  All,  with- 
out exception,  are  to  be  regarded  as  "  of  one  lump" — all  as  be- 
longing to  the  same  common  mass  of  sinfulness  or  corruption ; 
— "  there  being  no  difference, — all  having  sinned,  and  come 
short  of  the  glory  of  God."  Abraham,  the  chosen  father  of 
the  faithful  and  friend  of  God,  of  the  same  lump  with  his 
kindred  beyond  the  flood,  who  served  other  gods ; — Isaac  of 
the  same  lump  with  Ishmael.;  Jacob  with  Esau;  Moses  with 
Pharaoh;  Peter  and  John  and  Paul  with  Judas  the  traitor 
and  "  son  of  perdition;"  all  that  shall  be  saved,  with  all  that 
shall  be  lost.  The  universality  of  corruption  and  guiltiness 
is  the  essential  principle  of  the  whole  argument, — the  basis 
on  which  it  rests, — the  hinge  on  which  it  turns.  The  God 
of  holiness  and  justice  and  goodness,  can  neither  make  a 
creature  with  evil  principles,  nor  infuse  evil  principles  into 
any  creature  already  existing;  and  to  neither  of  these  things 
has  the  comparison  reference.  Both  are  alike  inadmissible, 
— alike  abhorrent  to  every  honourable  conception  of  the 
divine  character. 

Of  a  mass  of  clay  of  the  same  quality,  the  potter  has  power 
— that  is,  he  has  rigltt, — not  mere  ability,  but  right  or  title 
(for  such  is  the  proper  import  of  the  original  woixi  here 
used)*  to  frame  one  vessel  for  a  more  and  another  for  a  less 
honourable  use.  And  nothing  can  well  be  imagined  more 
absurd,  than  the  idea  of  "  the  thing  formed  saying  to  him 
that  formed  it,  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus?" — as  if 
the  piece  of  clay  which  was  made  into  a  vessel  for  a  meaner 
purpose  had  possessed  any  previous  title  to  be  made  into  one 
of  a  higher  description !  This,  I  repeat,  is  the  sole  and  entire 
point  in  the  comparison.  It  is  just  a  further  illustration  of 
the  great  truth  formerly  insisted  upon, — that  among  those 
who  sustain  the  common  character  of  sinners,  and  who,  as 
such,  are  all  alike  undeserving  and  destitute  of  claim, — the 

*  ifyufix,  not  JwnzjKif. 
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"  blessed  and  only  Potentate,"  being  a  debtor  to  none,  has  ? 
sovereign  and  indisputable  right  to  confer  His  favours — and 
among  the  rest  the  blessing  of  pardon, — "  according  to  the 
good  pleasure  of  his  will," — in  other  words — "  to  have  mercy 
on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  compassion  on  whom  he 
will  have  compassion."  We  have  (chap.  vi.  23,)  the  brief 
statement — "The  wages  of  sin  is  death;  but  the  gift  of 
God  is  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  Does 
the  bestowment  of  the  gift  of  life  upon  some  render  the 
death  to  others  less  than  before  the  wages  of  their  sin? 
No  one  will  be  at  a  loss  to  answer  the  question. 

How  shocking,  then,  in  this  view  of  the  case,  is  the  ques- 
tion— "  Why  doth  he  yet  find  fault]  for  who  hath  resisted 
his  will?"  How  fearful  to  think  of  a  poor  sinful  guilty 
creature,  whose  rightful  wages  is  the  second  death,  presuming 
to  vindicate  himself  to  his  Maker,  Governor,  and  Judge,  on 
the  ground  that  he  has  not  resisted  His  will  that  he  should 
suffer  for  h  is  sins  ! — pleading  that  his  sins  have  only  led  to 
the  fulfilment  of  divine  purposes,  and  the  manifestation  of 
the  divine  glory. 

First  of  all — this  is  not,  in  any  case,  true.  There  is  no 
such  sinner, — no  sinner  that  does  not  resist  this  part  of  the 
divine  will.  There  is  in  every  one  a  secret, — as  there  has 
been  in  some  a  frightfully  avowed,  rebellion  of  heart  against 
it.  The  very  questions  here  supposed, — what  are  they  else 
than  the  utterance  of  this  spirit?  What  are  they  but  the 
murmurings  of  indignant  dissatisfaction, — of  guilty  creatures 
unsubmissive  to  their  sentence,  though  conscious  of  deserving 
it,  and  recklessly  throwing  the  blame  of  their  perdition  on 
their  Maker? — comforting  themselves  in  a  kind  of  fatalism 
by  which  their  destiny  was  sealed? — as  if  that  destiny  were 
anything  else  whatever  than  the  merited  punishment  of 
their  own  voluntary  course  of  impenitence  and  sin ! 

I  might  further  ask — Was  it  ever  in  the  purpose  of  any 
sinner  to  provide  by  his  conduct  for  the  manifestation  of 
the  divine  glory?  Did  he  ever  mean  so,  or  his  heart  think 
so?  Did  ever  sinner  transgress,  and  multiply  transgression, 
in  order  that  the  God  against  whom  he  offended  might  be 
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glorified  in  his  destruction?  Into  what  poor  sinner's  calcu- 
lation did  such  a  result  ever  enter? — The  truth  is,  that  sin- 
ners do  resist  the  will  of  God — resist  it,  both  in  the  inti- 
mations of  it  in  the  precepts  of  His  law  themselves, — and 
in  the  threatenings  of  punishment  annexed  to  their  infrac- 
tion. They  hate  both  the  Law  and  its  sanctions.  They 
throw  off  the  restraints  of  the  one,  treating  both  commands 
and  prohibitions  with  contumacious  unsubmissiveness ;  and 
they,  at  the  same  time,  spurn  at,  disbelieve,  or  laugh  to  scorn 
the  announcements  of  the  other. 

And  yet,  my  friends,  these  are  the  views  of  the  divine  will, 
with  which  alone  we,  as  God's  intelligent  creatures,  and  the 
subjects  of  His  moral  government,  have  to  do.  His  secret 
purposes  (as  we  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  no- 
tice, but  it  cannot  be  too  often  urged  upon  attention)  are 
known  only  to  himself.  They  are  the  rule  of  His  conduct, 
— the  plan  of  procedure  lying  before  His  own  infinite  mind ; 
but  they  are  not,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  never  can  be, 
either  rule  or  plan  for  ours.  As  moral  agents,  we  have  no- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  them.  Our  business  is,  in  no  re- 
spect, with  this  department  of  the  divine  will;  it  is  solely 
with  the  other — with  what  God  has  revealed ;  with  the  Law 
and  with  the  Gospel, — that  is,  with  God's  will  for  our  duty 
as  creatures;  and  with  God's  will  for  our  salvation  as  sinful 
creatures.  0  !  it  were  well,  if  men  would  but  attend  to  these, 
— and  let  the  unrevealed  purposes  of  the  divine  mind  alone, 
as  matters  at  once  too  high  for  them,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
altogether  unconnected  with  their  moral  responsibility. 

When  God  inflicted  punitive  judgments  upon  His  ancient 
people,  He  expresses,  in  one  place,  the  intended  effect  of  them 
in  these  terms — "  If  then  their  uncircumcised  hearts  be  hum- 
bled, and  they  accept  of  the  punishment  of  their  iniquity." 
Now  something  like  this  is  the  state  of  mind  into  which  sin- 
ners require  to  be  brought,  in  regard  to  their  sentence  by  the 
divine  Law.  They  are  not  yet  suffering  the  punishment ;  but 
they  are  under  the  sentence.  And  their  "uncircumcised 
hearts  must  be  humbled,"  so  as  to  own,  in  prostration  of 
spirit,  the  righteousness  of  that  sentence — the  sentence  against 
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their  own  sins — against  themselves,  irrespectively  altogether 
of  the  divine  dealings  with  others;  and  to  accept  the  pun- 
ishment of  their  iniquity,  as  threatened  though  not  inflicted, 
— as  in  sentence,  though  not  in  execution.  The  spirit  in 
the  passage  before  us  is  the  very  opposite  of  this.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  unsubmissive  stout-heartedness,  or  of  careless  and 
profane  indifference, — both  alike  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
per spirit  of  a  sinner  before  the  God  with  whom  he  has  to 
do.  Till  there  is  a  broken-hearted  submission  to  the  sen- 
tence of  the  Law,  as  a  just  and  a  personal  sentence,  there  can- 
not be  the  true  acceptance  of  the  grace  of  the  GospeL  And 
it  is  questionable  whether,  until  there  is  a  full  and  entire 
acquiescence  in  the  perfectly  sovereign  freeness  of  God's  par- 
doning mercy,  and  his  absolute  right  to  "  dispense  it  to  every 
man  severally  as  he  will," — whether,  so  long  as  this  absolute 
sovereignty  of  God  in  the  exercise  of  His  pardoning  mercy,  is 
reviled  as  partiality, — and  sinners  are  encouraged  in  the 
thought  that  right  views  of  the  love  and  of  the  justice  of  God 
require  that  He  should  regard  and  treat  all  men  alike,  and 
that  they  would  have  some  reason  for  dissatisfaction  and 
complaint  if  He  did  not, — whether,  I  say,  while  views  such  as 
these  are  held,  there  is  a  sufficiently  complete  bowing  of  the 
mind  to  the  divine  prerogative, — a  sufficiently  humble  ac- 
quiescence in  the  rectitude  and  fairness  of  the  sinner's  men 
condemnation.  So  long  as  he  thinks  at  all  of  the  case  of 
others  as  in  the  least  degree  affecting  his  own, — it  may  be 
doubted  if  he  has  fully  submitted  himself  to  the  "  righteous- 
ness of  God"  in  his  own  sentence.  There  is  something 
wanting  to  the  completeness  of  the  surrender. 

A  most  extraordinary  and  perverse  attempt  has  been  made, 
to  identify  the  lesson  taught  by  Paul  in  his  allusion  to  the 
potter,  with  that  taught  by  Jeremiah  in  a  similar  allusion.* 
Now,  because  the  prophet  Jeremiah  had,  for  a  special  pur- 
pose— for  the  impressing  of  a  special  lesson,  made  a  ref- 
erence to  the  trade  of  the  potter, — the  conclusion  is,  that 
Paul,  in  making  a  similar  reference,  must  needs  intend  by  it 

*  See  Jcv.  xviii.  1—10. 
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to  teach  the  very  same  lesson ; — as  if  the  same  act  might  not 
be  referred  to,  under  different  aspects  of  it,  for  the  illustration 
and  enforcement  of  different  principles! — Nay,  more  than 
this ; — Paul  must  needs  be  considered  as  referring  to  the 
parable  as  it  stands  in  the  prophet, — as  in  effect  quoting 
from  Jeremiah ;  and  the  inference  of  course  is,  that  whatever 
we  find  to  have  been  the  sense  of  the  parable  in  the  prophet, 
we  are  bound  to  attach  the  same  sense  to  the  comparison  of 
the  Apostle.  A  more  unreasonable  position  there  could  not 
be ;  and  a  position  more  manifestly  false  in  point  of  fact 
there  could  not  be.  That  the  Apostle  might  have  the  pas- 
sage of  the  prophet  in  his  mind  at  the  time,  is  not  at  all  un- 
likely, though  even  this  much,  when  he  hints  at  nothing  of 
the  kind,  it  is  gratuitous  to  assume.  And  as  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  identity  of  the  lesson,  it  is  unreasonable  on  the 
ground  already  mentioned,  that  the  same  act  may  surely  ad- 
mit of  allusions  that  are  not  the  same,  nor  for  the  same 
end.  And  it  is  false  in  point  of  fact,  as  to  any  attentive  and 
considerate  reader  must  appear  on  the  most  superficial  perusal 
of  the  two  passages.  The  lesson  conveyed  by  the  passage  in 
Jeremiah  is  the  correspondence  of  the  divine  conduct  towards 
men — nations  particularly,  though  the  principle  of  the  lesson 
may  be  applicable  to  individuals — with  the  influence  which 
God's  word,  whether  of  promise  or  of  threatening,  has  upon 
them.  He  will  turn  from  threatened  evil,  if  his  threatening 
produces  repentance  and  submission;  and  He  will  turn  from 
promised  good,  if  those  to  whom  He  promises  it,  instead  of 
persevering  in  obedience,  rebel  and  do  eviL  The  threatening 
implies  a  reserve  of  mercy  to  the  penitent; — the  promise 
implies  the  requisition  of  continual  obedience.  The  whole 
passage  in  Jeremiah  refers  to  the  same  parties  in  changing/ 
circumstances;  just  as,  in  the  comparison,  it  is  one  piece  of 
clay  treated  first  in  one  way,  and  then  in  another.  I  cannot 
imagine  an  instance  of  either  greater  indiscrimination  ov 
greater  perversity,  than  the  attempt  to  make  it  out  that  this 
is  the  lesson  taught  by  Paul, — namely,  that  each  individual 
sinner  is,  in  God's  treatment  of  him,  like  a  piece  of  clay  put 
by  the  potter  upon  the  wheels;  and  after  every  possible 
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means  have  been  used,  and  power  and  skill  put  fortli  to 
make  of  him  a  vessel  to  honour,  he  is  still  "  marred," — and, 
all  divine  means,  and  influence,  and  effort  having  thus  failed, 
he  is  made  "a  vessel  unto  dishonour!"  The  truth  is,  that  this 
is  neither  the  lesson  taught  by  the  Prophet  nor  that  taught 
by  the  Apostle,  but  a  different  one  from  either,  derived  from 
a  third  variety  in  the  same  allusion. — But  taking  simply  the 
comparison  used  by  Jeremiah  and  that  used  by  Paul,  the 
difference  is  most  manifest.  It  is  alleged  that,  because  in 
the  comparison  as  used  by  Jeremiah  there  is  no  division  of  the 
day ;  that  is,  there  are  not  different  vessels  made  out  of  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  same  lump  or  mass;  but  of  the  same 
portion  a  vessel  attempted  to  lie  made,  and,  the  attempt  fail- 
ing, the  clay  giving  way  and  the  vessel  being  marred,  another 
actually  made.  Now,  let  any  reader  look  at  this  chapter  of 
the  Romans,  and  say  whether  it  be  indeed  so  that  Paul  is 
not  speaking  of  any  distinction  between  different  persons  as 
to  God's  purposes  concerning  them  or  treatment  of  them, — 
but  of  his  varying  treatment  of  the  same  persons  in  change 
of  circumstances, — doing  what  He  can  with  them  to  make 
them  vessels  of  one  description, — and  after  doing  all  in  His 
power  for  this  end,  turning  them  into  vessels  of  another  de- 
scription !  Is  this  really  the  meaning  of  "  making  one  vessel 
unto  honour  and  another  unto  dishonour?"  Are  there  not 
here,  as  plainly  as  language  can  express  it,  two  vessels  made, 
— one  to  one  use,  and  another  to  another?  And  does  not 
this  correspond  with  the  entire  context?  Are  there  not  dif- 
ferent persons  and  different  classes  of  persons  from  beginning 
to  end? — "the  children  of  the  flesh"  and  "the  children  of  the 
promise;"  were  these  the  same  persons  first  treated  in  one 
way,  and,  that  being  tried  in  vain,  treated  in  another?  Ja- 
cob and  Esau ;  were  they  the  same  person  under  different 
circumstances  and  modes  of  treatment?  Jacob,  Esau  upon 
the  wheels  to  be  made  a  vessel  unto  honour,  and  Esau,  Jacob 
marred  and  rejected,  and  turned  into  a  vessel  unto  dishonour? 
And  then  have  we  not  the  distinction  between  those  on 
whom  God  "wills  to  have  mercy"  and  those  whom  He  "wills  to 
harden  ? "  and,  in  correspondence  with  the  terms  of  our  text, 
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the  distinction,  in  the  twenty-second  and  twenty-third  verses, 
between  the  vessels  of  wrath  and  the  vessels  of  mercy : — were 
these  the  same  parties  under  different  modes  of  treatment1? 
The  supposition  is  self-contradictory  and  absurd. — I  am  not 
speaking  of  the  tenableness  or  untenableness  of  the  lesson 
alleged  to  be  taught  in  the  passage, — the  lesson  of  sinners 
being,  in  God's  treatment  of  them,  put  upon  the  wheels  for 
the  purpose  of  making  them  honourable  vessels,  and  then, 
when  He  can  do  no  more  for  them,  changing  his  hand,  and 
framing  them  for  dishonour  and  destruction.  The  present 
question  is  not  whether  this,  in  itself,  be  a  Bible  lesson.  It 
may,  or  it  may  not.  The  question  is — Is  it  the  lesson  of 
this  passage  ?  And  the  man  who  will  deliberately  say  it  is, 
I  should  deliberately  relinquish  every  attempt  to  convince  of 
any  truth  whatever.  If  there  be  not  here  a  distinction  of 
persons, — and  that  distinction  a  distinction  made  by  the 
sovereignty  of  God  in  the  exercise  of  his  mercy,  I  must 
despair  of  ever  arriving  at  certainty  respecting  the  meaning 
of  any  passage  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Bible. 

If  there  be  here  what  is  "hard  to  be  understood,"  it  does 
not  lie  in  any  want  of  plainness  in  the  Apostle's  statements, 
but  solely  in  some  of  the  mysterious  bearings  of  the  truth 
itself  that  is  taught, — simply  and  clearly  taught.  That 
truth,  I  repeat,  is  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  the  exercise  of 
mercy  to  His  guilty  creatures.  Surely  the  simple  ques- 
tion with  every  such  creature  ought  to  be — Have  /  any  claim 
upon  that  mercy  1  And  if,  the  moment  he  puts  the  question 
into  words,  he  perceives  and  feels  the  contradiction  it  in- 
volves in  the  very  terms  of  it, — seeing  the  very  ideas  of 
mercy  and  of  claim  mutually  destroy  each  other, — what 
should  come  next]  Should  the  poor  sinner,  instead  of 
bowing  at  once  to  his  sentence,  and  casting  himself  down 
at  the  feet  of  his  offended  Sovereign,  yielding  himself  to 
the  stroke  of  His  justice,  as  that  which  he  deserves  if 
that  Sovereign  is  pleased  to  inflict  it,  sensible  and  owning 
that  it  would  be  no  more  than  his  due, — yet,  as  an  humble, 
contrite,  broken-hearted  suppliant,  suing  for  mercy, — suing 
for  it  in  the  way  and  on  the  terms  in  which  God  has  been 
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pleased  to  reveal  it,  (a  posture  in  which  no  sinner  was  ever 
received  otherwise  than  graciously — to  the  very  bosom  of  the 
God  of  love,)  shall  the  poor  sinner,  instead  of  this, — the  part 
which  so  immediately  and  so  manifestly  becomes  him, — set 
himself  to  argue  with  his  Maker  and  Judge  respecting  the 
great  abstract  principles  of  His  government;  insist  upon 
haAring  everything  in  these  satisfactorily  explained,  and 
brought  down  to  the  level  of  his  capacity  ? — shall  he  make 
his  own  submission,  and  suing  for  or  accepting  mercy,  depend 
upon  his  being  given  to  know  whether  God  had  any  purpose 
of  mercy  towards  him  or  towards  others  from  eternity, — 
whether  He  deals  with  all  alike, — whether  He  gives  an  influ- 
ence to  one  which  He  withholds  from  another,  and,  if  He 
does,  whether  and  on  what  ground  it  is  right  for  Him  to  do 
so?  Is  this  the  way  in  which  a  poor  sinful,  guilty,  justly 
condemned,  helpless  and  hopeless  creature,  should  deal  with 
his  God  1 — "  replying  against  Him," — demanding  explana- 
tions,— insisting  upon  terms? 

Dear  fellow  -  sinners,  be  humble  ;  be  submissive  ;  be 
thankful : — humble,  under  a  consciousness  of  your  own  guilt, 
— submissive,  to  the  righteousness  of  your  own  sentence, — 
thankful,  that  the  voice  of  mercy  has  come  to  your  own 
ears,  that  provision  is  made  for  your  own  case.  To  you  God 
makes  known  His  mercy  through  an  atoning  Redeemer: — to 
you  He  offers  pardon,  in  the  name  and  for  the  sake  of  that 
Redeemer : — to  you  He  says,  "  Turn  ye,  turn  ye,  for  why  will 
ye  die?"  Will  you  not  believe  God  in  earnest,  unless  He 
will  give  you  to  understand  the  connexion  and  the  consis- 
tency between  His  invitations  and  His  purposes?  What  is 
this  but  saying,  that  you  will  accept  His  mercy — that  you 
will  submit  to  His  terms, — when  He  vouchsafes  to  give  you 
His  own  intellect, — and  to  place  you  on  an  equality  with 
Himself!  Again  I  say — be  humble.  Give  up  your  pre- 
sumptuous questions.  You  cannot  puzzle  God  by  them; 
but  you  may  easily  and  ruinously  bewilder  yourselves.  Take 
God  at  his  word.  He  calls  you.  Come  to  Him.  And,  as 
surely  as  He  lives,  you  shall  not  be  "cast  out." 
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"  What  if  God,  willing  to  show  his  wrath,  and  to  make  his  power  known, 
endured  with  much  long-suffering  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction;  and 
that  he  might  make  known  the  riches  of  his  glory  on  the  vessels  of  mercy,  which 
lie  had  afore  prepared  unto  glory,  even  us,  whom  he  hath  called,  not  of  the 
Jews  only,  but  also  of  the  Gentiles?" 

IN  last  Lecture  I  brought  before  you  the  spirit  of  the  ob- 
jection supposed  by  Paul  to  be  adduced  against  his  doctrine 
of  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  the  exercise  of  mercy:* — and 
I  illustrated  the  import,  and  showed  the  relevancy  of  the 
Apostle's  reply, — whether  considered  as  addressed  to  the 
objector  in  the  capacity  of  a  man,  or  in  the  capacity  of  a 
sinner; — and  pointed  out  especially  the  true  meaning  and 
point  of  the  comparison  drawn  by  the  Apostle  from  the 
"potter  and  the  clay ; " — how  the  aptness  of  the  comparison  lay 
in  the  vessels  being  made  "of  the  same  lump;"  from  which  it 
appeared  that  it  was  only  an  additional  illustration  of  the 
sovereignty  of  God  in  exercising  pardoning  mercy,  and 
otherwise  bestowing  special  favours,  when  all  without  ex- 
ception are  sinful  and  guilty,  destitute  of  claim,  and  liable  to 
punishment. 

What  has  formerly  been  said  on  this  point — which  is  the 
leading  point  of  the  Apostle's  entire  argument, — will  go  far 
towards  explaining  and  vindicating  the  true  spirit  of  these 
verses.  The  language  however,  is  peculiar, — and  requires 
a  little  further  and  more  direct  explanation  for  itself. 

*  Ver.  19. 
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You  will  at  once  perceive  that  it  is  elliptical: — that  is, 
the  sense  is  not  complete,  but  left  to  be  filled  up: — "What 
if  God,  willing  to  show  his  wrath,  and  to  make  his  power 
known,  endured  with  much  long -suffering  the  vessels  of 
wrath  fitted  to  destruction?"  "What  if"  he  did  what  is 
mentioned,  and  did  it  with  the  designs,  or  for  the  ends, 
specified]  This  is  not  a  complete  sentiment.  A  sup- 
position is  made — "What  if  God  did  so  and  so?"  — 
but  the  question  involving  the  supposition  is  left  with- 
out an  answer.  Supposing  God  to  have  done  so,  and  to 
have  done  it  for  certain  ends — what  then  ? — what  would?  fol- 
low?— The  Apostle  does  not  fill  up  the  sentence  himself, 
but  leaves  it  to  be  filled  up  by  his  readers  agreeably  to 
the  principles  he  had  been  laying  down. —  What  then? 
would  there  be  unrighteousness  with  God1?  Would  God 
violate  any  claim  existing  on  the  part  of  any  of  His  creatures? 
— would  He  act  inconsistently  with  any  principle  of  His  gov- 
ernment?— would  He  leave  any  ground  of  just  complaint 
against  His  procedure, — any  reason,  on  the  part  of  a  single 
subject  of  His  government,  to  say  he  had  been  wronged, — 
whether  positively  or  negatively — by  inflicting,  or  by  with- 
holding? 

As  this  appears  the  obvious  spirit  of  the  hypothetical 
question,  it  becomes  of  the  greatest  importance  that  we  cor- 
rectly understand  the  principles  on  which  God  is  here  sup- 
posed to  act — the  course  He  is  represented  as  pursuing. 

For  the  sake  of  distinctness,  we  may  divide  our  observa- 
tions under  three  heads: — 1.  The  parties  spoken  of: — 2. 
The  conduct  of  God  toicard  them: — and  3.  The  supposed 
design,  or  object  of  that  conduct. 

I.  THE  PARTIES  SPOKEN  OF. — They  are  two  classes  of  per- 
sons; and  they  are  spoken  of  according  to  the  figure  in  the 
preceding  verse.     They  are — "vessels  of  wrath,  fitted  for  de- 
struction;"— and  "vessels  of  mercy,  prepared  unto  glory" 

Who,  then,  are  these  respectively? 

(1.)  "The  vessels  of  wrath."  I  have  already  said — and  it 
is  very  evident — that  in  this  designation  there  is  a  reference 
to  the  previous  figure.  The  vessels  of  wrath  in  this  verse  are 

II.  X 
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the  same  with  the  "vessels  to  dishonour"  in  the  verse  preceding. 
We  have  before  explained  the  true  spirit  and  application  of 
the  figure  there  used;  and  need  not  repeat  what  has  been 
said.  But  as  to  the  designation  "vessels  of  wrath"  let  the 
following  things  be  carefully  attended  to. 

First :  The  wrath  of  God  is  invariably  pointed  against  sin 
— or  against  men  as  guilty  of  sin* — The  wrath,  then,  is 
judicial  wrath;  not  personal  passion  and  vindictiveness,  but 
the  wrath  of  justice — righteousness  demanding  the  punishment 
of  iniquity — "  angry  with  the  wicked,"  and  insisting  on  the 
execution  of  the  law.  Sovereign  wrath  there  cannot  be.  It 
is  a  perfect  contradiction.  Sovereign  mercy  is  not.  It  con- 
veys to  the  mind  not  only  an  idea  consistent  with  itself,  but 
a  truth  inexpressibly  precious  and  delightful  It  expresses 
the  unquestionable  prerogative,  the  unalienable  right,  of  the 
Supreme  Ruler  to  show  favour  freely  to  the  undeserving. 
The  very  word  mercy,  as  distinguished  from  the  more  general 
term  goodness,  or  benevolence,  implies  guilt  and  desert  of  evil, 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  the  objects  of  it.  But  from 
every  such  idea  as  that  of  the  right  of  God  to  inflict  suffering 
en  the  innocent  and  undeserving  of  it,  we  shrink  with  horror. 
We  are  sensible  in  a  moment  that  this  is  the  ascription  to 
God  of  a  right  to  do  wrong — of  a  description  of  sovereignty, 
which,  instead  of  being  honourable,  it  would  be  blasphemous, 
to  impute  to  Him.  All  suffering — all  punitive  infliction — 
presupposes  desert.  The  bestowment  of  good  does  not  If 
it  did,  there  could  not  possibly  be  any  good  either  in  our 
own  or  in  any  other  sinful  world.  All  in  such  a  world  would 
necessarily  be  curse, — all  evil  The  latter,  then,  the  bestow- 
ment of  good,  belongs  to  sovereignty ;  the  former,  the  inflic- 
tion of  evil,  belongs  to  equity.  The  distinction  is  one  of  the 
first  importance.  It  cannot  be  too  closely  kept  in  mind.  It 
clears  away  much  embarrassment  and  difficulty.  If  there  be 
a  single  mind  to  which  it  does  not  instantly  commend  itself, 
it  must  be  owing  to  some  misconception  in  that  mind  of  the 
proper  meaning  of  sovereignty.  But  I  feel  I  am  unable  to 

*  As  a  specimen  of  many  passages,  see  Rom.  i.  18 ;  Eph.  ii,  1 — 3. 
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make  the  distinction  plainer.  Let  it  be  understood,  then, 
as  a  settled  point,  that  the.  wrath  of  God  is  invariably 
against  sin  and  against  its  wilful  -perpetrators.  Then — 

2.  The  sins  of  men  are  freely  committed.  They  are  the 
effects  and  indications  of  evil  dispositions  of  heart; — and 
they  are  done  with  the  free  consent  and  choice  of  their  wills. 
No  sin  could  expose  to  wrath  otherwise: — nay,  otherwise, 
there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  sin  at  all;  all  sin  implying, 
in  the  very  idea  of  it,  the  consent  of  the  will.  The  very 
essence  of  all  that  is  sinful  lies  in  this.  If  a  man  were  used, 
either  by  God  or  by  a  fellow-creature,  as  a  mere  physical 
machine,  he  could  not  be  a  sinner.  Now,  every  man  who 
sins,  sins  with  his  will  Make  what  you  like  of  God's  secret 
purposes,  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  which  there  is  no  questioning, 
that  they  do,  in  no  way  and  in  no  degree,  interfere  with  the 
perfect  liberty  of  the  agent.  Every  sinner  is  sensible  that 
he  acts  from  choice;  that  neither,  on  the  one  hand,  is  he 
constrained  to  evil,  nor,  on  the  other,  restrained  from  good. 
To  say,  in  regard  to  the  latter — that  which  is  good — that 
man  cannot  will  it,  is  to  employ  terms  most  inconsiderate 
and  misleading.  What  hinders  him  from  willing1?  It  is 
obvious  that  the  word  cannot  must  mean  a  moral  inability. 
It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  absence  of  right  disposi- 
tions. But  the  indisposition  to  that  which  is  good  is  just,  in 
other  words,  the  want  of  will  to  that  which  is  good ;  and, 
there  being  no  other  inability  whatever  in  man  than  this 
moral  inability — this  unwillingness, — to  say  he  cannot  will 
resolves  itself  ultimately  into  he  will  not  will ;  inasmuch  as 
he  is  kept  from  willing  good  by  nothing  but  his  aversion  to 
good.  All  that  can  properly  be  meant  by  human  freedom 
is  the  absence  of  all  constraint  and  of  all  restraint.  Man  is 
at  liberty  to  do  whatever  he  wills : — and  if  he  does  not  will 
good,  what  is  it  that  prevents  him  but  his  love  of  evil  ?  He 
likes  evil,  and  dislikes  good;  and  therefore,  in  practice, 
chooses  and  does  the  one,  and  rejects  and  refrains  from  doing 
the  other.  These  are  truths  sufficiently  plain  and  simple : — 
and  they  serve  to  show  the  meaning  of  the  expression  which 
follows — "fitted  to  destruction."  What  means  this? 
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It  is,  first  of  all,  obvious  that  more  is  meant  than  mere 
destination  or  appointment, — on  whatever  ground.  "Fit- 
ted"* includes  particularly  the  idea  of  congruity — of  what 
may  be  termed  a  connexion  of  propriety  or  adaptedness, 
between  the  character  and  the  destruction ;  something  about 
the  parties  which  rendered  their  destruction  Jit,  and,  on  the 
principles  of  judicial  retribution,  inevitable.  The  question, 
then,  comes  to  be — how  are  they  thus  "fitted?" — by  tohom  are 
they  thus  "fitted1?"  Is  it  by  God  ?  or  is  it  by  themselves  1  Is 
it  by  an  arbitrary  providence,  or  is  it  by  their  sitisl  In 
finding  an  answer  to  this  question,  I  have  to  entreat  you 
specially  to  observe  the  marked  difference  between  the  ex- 
pression used  on  this  side  of  the  alternative,  and  that  used 
on  the  other.  In  the  one  case  it  is  only  said — "fitted  for 
destruction,"  without  affirming  how  or  by  wh-omA  But  in  the 
other  the  expression  is,  distinctly — "  whom  he  hath  afore 
prepared  unto  glory."  Thus,  in  regard  to  the  "vessels  of 
mercy"  God  is  expressly  represented  as  the  agent  by  Avhom 
the  preparation,  or  fitness,  is  effected : — but  in  regard  to  the 
vessels  of  wrath,  this  is  not  affirmed;  they  are  only  "fitted 
for  destruction."  Are  we  not,  by  this  very  variation  of  ex- 
pression, naturally  led  to  understand  the  Apostle  as  intend- 
ing to  convey  to  us  the  idea  of  a  difference?  He  does  not 
say — "the  vessels  of  wrath,  which  lie  had  afore  prepared, 
or  fitted,  for  destruction."  The  meaning,  therefore,  in  tin's 
case,  seems  to  be,  that  they  were  self -fitted,  or,  in  other 
words,  fitted  by  their  impenitent  and  obdurate  sinfulness. 
If  the  phrase  can  at  all  be  considered  as  referring  to  God, 
and  signifying  fitted  by  Him, — then  the  only  sense  in  which, 
Avhen  so  used,  it  can  possibly  be  understood,  is  a  sense  anal- 
ogous to  that  in  which  He  is  represented  in  the  previous 
verses  as  "hardening" — namely,  that  God  leaves  sinners  to 
fit  themselves  "for  destruction,"  to  become  fit  for  it  by  their 
sins.  The  blessed  God  cannot  be  regarded  as  directly  "fit- 
ting men  for  destruction"  by  any  influence  from  Him.  In 

*     K«T»|{T«r,l4IV«. 

f  "  Non  dicit  quse  <r;ax«ri)«<iwi,  cum  tamen  ver.  seq.  clicat  quae  pise- 
para  vit."  Bengd. — Eo. 
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His  own  word  this  is  disowned  in  the  most  pointed  terms;* 
and,  as  the  Apostle  does  use  different  modes  of  expression, 
it  is  better, — even  although,  in  the  sense  just  mentioned, 
"  fitted  to  destruction"  might  be  understood  of  God, — to 
regard  it  as  meaning  fitted  by  their  sins,  fitted  by  them- 
selves. It  was  in  this  way  of  old  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  are  represented  by  the  prophet  as  fitting  them- 
selves for  destruction,  as  fuel  for  the  fire.t  Jehovah  did 
not  fit  them;  but,  when  by  themselves  "fitted,"  he  destined 
them,  in  justice,  to  what  was  their  desert. 

And  here  I  may  take  occasion  to  notice,  that,  as  God  can^ 
not  make  men  wicked  by  any  infusion  of  evil  principles, — so 
neither  should  He  be  considered  as  appointing  men  to  sin, — 
unless  it  be  in  the  simple  sense  of  leaving  them,  in  judicial 
and  punitive  abandonment,  to  the  hardening  influence  of  its 
wilful  perpetration.  In  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  verse  fourth,  it 
is  said — "  For  there  are  certain  men  crept  in  unawares,  who 
were  before  of  old  ordained  to  this  condemnation ;  ungodly 
men,  turning  the  grace  of  our  God  into  lasciviousness,  and 
denying  the  only  Lord  God,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
To  what  were  these  men  ordained1? — to  the  condemnation. 
And  for  what  were  they  so  ordained? — beyond  question,  on 
the  ground  of  their  character,  as  in  the  passage  it  is  portrayed. 

Secondly: — with  "the  vessels  of  wrath"  stand  contrasted 
11  the  vessels  of  mercy."  And  respecting  these,  there  are  two 
things  to  be  observed: — 1.  The  very  idea  of  mercy  excludes, 
as  we  have  had  occasion  repeatedly  to  notice,  all  desert  on 
their  part,  and  all  obligation  on  the  part  of  God.  The  very 
designation — "vessels  of  mercy"  implies  that  whatever  there 
may  be  of  good  included  in  it,  that  good  is  something  which 
they  do  not  deserve,  and  which  God  is,  in  no  respect,  bound 
to  bestow.  Then — 2.  This  being  the  case,  their  previous 
"  preparation  to  glory"  is  an  act  of  pure  sovereignty.  We 
understand  the  phrase  as  including  the  eternal  purpose  of 
God  respecting  them,  and  the  following  up  of  that  purpose 
in  time  by  the  effectual  inward  operation  of  his  "  free  Spirit," 

*  Jamos  i.  13— 1G.  t  Kzek.  xv.  6-8. 
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accompanying  the  word  and  other  means,  changing  their 
hearts,  carrying  forward  their  progressive  sauctification, — 
"  making  them  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
saints  in  light."  Here  is  the  proper  province  of  sovereignty. 
It  makes  thus  the  difference  among  sinners,  who  are  all  alike 
undeserving  of  favour.  "  One  is  taken  and  another  left." 
He  who  is  left,  is  left  only  to  the  equitable  consequences  of 
his  own  sins.  He  who  is  taken,  is  taken  in  absolute  divine 
free-will,  to  the  unmerited  enjoyment  of  "  glory,  honour,  and 
immortality," — of  "  eternal  life,  as  the  gift  of  God  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."* 

2.  We  notice  now,  secondly,  the  conduct  of  God  towards  both 
the  vessels  of  wrath  and  the  vessels  of  mercy.  This  will  not 
require  to  be  dwelt  upon  at  any  length.  It  might  indeed  admit 
of  lengthened  illustration;  but  it  requires  no  proof.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  to  observe,  because  it  may  not  at  once  be 
to  some  apparent, — that  the  conduct  of  God  to  which  I  now 
refer  is  the  same  to  both,  while  the  ultimate  design  as  to  each 
(a  design  to  be  afterwards  considered)  is  different.  The  con- 
duct towards  both  is — His  "  enduring  them  with  much  long- 
suffering."  This,  I  apprehend,  is  here  represented  as  His 
procedure  toward  both  the  "  vessels  of  wrath"  and  the  "ves- 
sels of  mercy."  The  expression  is  used,  it  is  true,  only  in 
reference  to  the  former;  but  it  is  necessary,  to  complete  the 
sense,  that  it  be,  as  it  were,  carried  forward,  and  considered 
as  if  repeated,  in  regard  to  the  latter.  "  What  if  God,  will- 
ing to  show  his  wrath,  and  to  make  his  power  known,  en- 
dured with  much  long-suffering  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted 
to  destruction ;  and  that  he  might  make  known  the  riches  of 
his  glory  on  the  vessels  of  mercy  which  he  had  afore  pre- 
pared unto  glory,"  did  in  like  manner  to  them, — "  endured 
them  also  with  much  long-s\iffering." 

The  long -suffering  and  forbearing  patience  of  God  with 
men,  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  facts  in  the  history  of  our 
apostate  race.  It  was  manifested  in  His  dealings  with  the 

*  The  sovereignty  of  mercy  in  tlius  preparing  sinners  to  glory  is 
finely  and  fully  set  forth— Eph.  ii.  1—10. 
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antediluvian  world.  It  was  manifested  in  the  whole  course 
of  His  procedure  toward  the  Jewish  people.  It  has  been 
manifested  all  along,  and  continues  to  be,  in  the  experience 
of  the  race  at  large  over  all  the  earth :  and  it  is  manifested 
in  the  life  of  every  individual  Who  is  there,  of  all  the 
children  of  men,  that  is  not  the  subject  of  it  ? 

It  is  evident,  that  the  idea  of  "  patience  and  long-suffering  " 
implies  the  existence  of  a  tendency  in  a  contrary  direction, 
arising  from  something  in  the  nature  or  character  of  the 
Being  by  whom  it  is  exercised;  and  that  the  difficulty  of  its 
exercise  bears  proportion  to  the  strengtli  of  that  tendency. 
Now,  the  holiness  of  God  is  infinitely  opposed  to  all  sin.  He 
hates  it  with  a  hatred  that  is  properly  and  absolutely  infinite. 
"  He  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil ;  neither  can  he 
look  upon  iniquity."  And  while  his  holiness  abhors  it,  his 
justice  calls  for  its  punishment, — its  punishment  to  the  full 
extent  of  its  deserts.  In  proportion,  then,  to  the  strength  of 
these  principles  of  the  divine  character,  is  the  difficulty  (if  it 
be  lawful  so  to  express  it)  of  forbearance  with  those  by  whom 
it  is  practised — -the  workers  of  iniquity.  By  considering  the 
amount  of  evil,  thought,  and  felt,  and  said,  and  done  in  this 
world  of  ours,  every  successive  moment, — 1  might  set  the 
amount  of  the  long-suffering  of  a  holy  God  before  your  minds 
in  many  and  impressive  lights.  But  I  must  forbear: — it 
would  lead  me  too  far  away  from  my  one  point. 

Now,  by  this  long-suffering,  the  great  majority  of  men, 
alas !  are  only  encouraged  in  evil, — hardened  in  their  un- 
belief, and  impenitence,  and  ungodly  courses :  "  Because 
sentence  against  an  evil  work  is  not  executed  speedily,  there- 
fore the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  fully  set  in  them  to  do 
evil."  *  They  thus  criminally,  because  wilfully,  and  from  the 
love  of  evil,  abuse  the  divine  goodness ;  and,  by  the  abuse 
of  it,  "  fit  themselves  for  destruction :" — "  Despisest  thou  the 
riches  of  his  goodness,  and  forbearance,  and  long-suffering ; 
not  knowing  that  the  goodness  of  God  leadeth  thee  to  re- 
pentance? But,  after  thy  hardness  and  impenitent  heart, 

*  Eecl.  viii.  11. 
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treasures!  up  unto  thyself  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath  and; 
revelation  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God."*  Others, 
dealt  with  in  the  same  "  long-suffering,"  are  at  times, 
after  very  protracted  and  obstinate  resistance  of  the  means 
of  grace — of  the  word  and  providence  of  God — His  woixl 
in  all  its  variety  of  appeals  and  motives,  and  His  providence 
in  all  its  variety  of  dispensations,  prosperous  and  adverse, 
— subdued  to  repentance, — "  turned  to  God,"  Their  hearts 
relent,  they  believe,  and  are  saved.  Toward  both  of  these 
classes  of  persons,  there  has  been  shown,  on  the  part  of 
God,  "  much  long-suffering."  To  many  a  believer — especially 
to  such  as  have  been  converted  later  in  life  than  others, — 
might  I  make  my  appeal  for  the  truth  of  this.  Many  a 
heart  would  melt,  and  many  an  eye  would  glisten  with  the 
tear  of  shame  and  of  humble  and  grateful  joy,  in  recollecting 
the  past  and  comparing  it  with  the  present ;  and  reflecting 
how  long  they  held  out  against  a  long-suffering  God: — ay, 
and  to  many  an  unbelieving  sinner,  now  going  on  in  his 
trespasses,  in  despite  of  the  patience  of  a  holy,  sin-hating, 
but  merciful  God.  who  is  still  "  waiting  to  be  gracious," 
might  I  make  a  similar  appeal ; — an  appeal  to  which,  what- 
ever impression  it  might  make,  or  fail  to  make  upon  his 
heart,  his  conscience  would  secretly,  and  faithfully,  and  per- 
haps stingingly,  respond.  But  I  must  not  keep  longer  from 
my  last  particular;  which  it  is  the  Apostle's  principal  object 
to  illustrate  and  impress.  I  notice,  then — 

3.  The  design  or  object  of  this  conduct  of  God,  here 
supposed  by  the  Apostle : — the  end  hypothetically  imputed 
to  Him,  in  both  the  cases — the  case  of  the  "  vessels  of  wrath," 
and  the  case  of  "  the  vessels  of  mercy." 

And  here  we  must  consider  yet  again  the  connexion  with 
what  goes  before.  "  The  potter  "  shows  his  "  power  over  the 
clay" — not  his  ability  merely  but  his  right — by  making, 
as  he  pleases,  out  of  the  common  mass,  "  one  vessel  unto 
honour,  and  another  unto  dishonour."  Suppose,  then  (argues 
the  Apostle)  God  does  as  the  potter  does :  showing  His  sever- 

*  Rom.  ii.  4,  5. 
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eign  right  to  dispose  of  the  common  mass  of  corruption  ad 
He  pleases,  in  the  way  which  He  sees  will,  in  every  way,  most 
contribute  to  the  glory  of  His  own  name: — Suppose  this: 
"  what  if"  this  were  the  case? — It  is  evident  that  the  ques- 
tion of  supposition  is  intended  to  involve  another  question, 
founded  on  the  supposition,  namely — Would  there,  in  that 
case,  be  any  ground  of  complaint?  Where  would  it  lie? 
Who,  with  any  just  cause,  could  say  a  single  word  against 
the  procedure  ?  Now,  my  friends,  let  me  keep  you  in  mind ; 
— this  still  proceeds  upon  the  same  assumption  as  before, — 
that  men  are  not  here  spoken  of  at  all  as  creatures,  but  as 
pt/otci-g, — guilty  subjects  of  God's  moral  government,  breakers 
of  His  law, — all  such,  and  therefore  all  not  only  alike  with- 
out claim,  but  alike  obnoxious  to  the  visitation  of  His  puni- 
tive justice. 

The  general  principle,  then,  is  this — that  God,  the  supreme 
ruler,  in  His  rectoral  procedure  towards  sinful  men, — so  orders 
that  procedure,  as  that  He  may  most  effectually,  in  the  end, 
secure,  illustrate,  and  magnify,  the  glory  of  His  own  character 
and  government ; — so  as  that  He  may  bring  out,  in  conspi- 
cuous manifestation,  as  the  object  of  admiration  and  the  sub- 
ject of  praise  to  the  assembled  myriads  of  men  and  angels, 
— the  rectitude,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  final  doom  of  the 
impenitent;  and,  on  the  other,  the  free  and  rich  grace  of 
His  people's  salvation. 

Let  us  look  at  both  sides  of  the  alternative.  And  let  our 
sole  object,  in  regard  to  each,  be — to  ascertain  what  it  is 
•/rhich  the  inspired  Apostle  plainly  teacher.  With  this,  and 
this  alone,  we  have  to  do. 

1.  In  God's  long-suffering  towards  those  who  ultimately 
perish,  what  is  supposed  His  course?  He  lengthens  out  their 
period  of  trial  He  places  them  in  various  circumstances.  He 
applies  every  mode  of  treatment,  in  itself,  as  a  moral  means, 
fitted  to  bring  them  to  repentance.  In  doing  this,  He  pro- 
vides for  a  clear  and  satisfactory  display  of  righteousness 
in  their  final  condemnation;  so  that  none  may  have  it  in 
their  power  to  say  that  they  perished  unwarned,  untried,  un- 
invited,— unfairly,  summarily,  or  harshly  treated.  In  the 
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forbearance  of  God,  they  have  found  opportunity  for  repent- 
ance, and  they  have  guiltily  misimproved  it;  converting  it 
into  an  opportunity  of  further  arid  further  showing  the  evil 
principles  and  dispositions  by  which  they  are  actuated,  and 
which  are  the  grounds  of  their  sentence  of  death  in  the  judg- 
ment. As  an  exemplification  of  our  meaning,  take  the  case 
before  alluded  to,  of  the  flood.  By  that  fearful  catastrophe, 
God  might  truly  be  said  to  "  show  his  wrath  and  make  His 
power  known  "  against  the  ungodly  antediluvian  world.  But 
He  previously  so  ordered  matters  as  to  make  it  manifest  what 
good  grounds  He  had  for  the  awful  vengeance.  His  long- 
suffering  "  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah,  while  the  ark  was  pre- 
paring." The  days  of  forbearance  with  them  were  "  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years."  He  thus  gave  them  warning,  and  gave 
them  time.  He  sent  to  them  his  inspired  "  preacher  of  righte- 
ousness," to  call  them  to  repentance.  He  set  before  them,  in 
the  building  of  the  ark  by  His  command,  the  evidence  of  His 
being  in  earnest,  as  well  as  of  the  strength  and  permanence  of 
His  believing  servant's  faith.  He  thus  cleared  the  way  for 
"  showing  his  wrath  and  making  his  power  known  "  in  their 
overthrow : — and  in  the  previous  manifestation  of  the  desert  of 
the  sufferers,  He  prepared  a  full  vindication  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  His  procedure.  He  afforded  them  space  for  repentance ; 
but  they  only  "fitted  themselves"  in  it  "for  destruction."* 
The  tendency  and  design  in  God's  rectoral  administration,  of 
the  "  waiting  of  his  long-suffering  in  the  days  of  Noah,"  and 
of  the  preaching  of  the  patriarch,  was  to  awaken  to  timely 
consideration,  and  bring  to  repentance : — and  such  is  the 
tendency  and  design  of  His  long-suffering  toward  all.  When 
it  is  abused,  the  blame  lies,  not  with  God,  but  with  the  sin- 
ners themselves.  The  difficulty  in  regard  to  God's  actually 
using  these  means,  is  the  same  on  every  theory  tee  can  form. 
He  does  use  them;  and  yet  it  were  as  foolish  as  impious  to 
deny  that  He  uses  them  knowing  the  result, — knowing  that 
they  are  to  fail, — and  knowing  that,  when  they  do  fail,  they 
must  aggravate  condemnation.  These  are  points  of  fact,  such 

*  Compare  1  Pet,  iii.  19,  20;  and  2  Pet.  iii.  9. 
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as  cannot  without  atheism  be  questioned.  And  I  repeat  the 
hazard  of  our  arguing  against  indubitable  fads  in  the  divine 
administration.  To  say  that  in  every  case  God  does  all  that 
He  can  to  effect  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  the  sinner,  is 
to  say  what  is,  in  an  important  sense,  manifestly  untrue : — 
for  there  can  be  no  truth  more  certain  than  that  there  is  no 
heart  which  it  is  beyond  divine  power  to  change.  In  this 
as  in  every  other  department  of  His  administration — "  "With 
God  all  things  are  possible."  And  to  say  that  He  does  all 
that  He  can  "  consistently  with  his  own  honour  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  universe,"  is  to  say,  what  is  indeed  a  truth, — 
but  what  is  nothing  to  the  purpose, — what  does  not,  in  the 
remotest  degree,  so  much  as  mitigate  the  difficulty: — for 
who,  on  any  theory,  doubts  it?  It  is  only  saying  that  He 
does  not  do  what  He  assuredly  could  do,  because,  while  it  is 
a  thing  which  He  is,  on  no  ground  and  by  no  principle  what- 
ever, bound  to  do,  there  are  reasons  secret  to  us,  but  satisfac- 
tory to  His  own  infinite  mind,  why  He  should  not  do  it. 

And  as  it  was  with  the  antediluvian  sinners,  so  was  it 
with  the  Jewish  people.  God's  judgments  on  them  were  not 
only  deserved,  but  by  His  whole  procedure  toward  them, 
shown  to  be  dese-rve-l  ere  they  were  inflicted.  So  that  He 
many  a  time  appeals  to  themselves,  on  this  very  ground,  for 
the  justice  of  their  judicial  visitations, — their  penal  aban- 
donment and  sufferings.  Their  "  mouths  were  stopped." 

And  thus  it  will  be  at  last.  God  the  Judge  has  deter- 
mined, that  He  will  not  only  be  just  in  His  sentences  of  con- 
demnation, but  show  Himself  just ;  ordering  all  His  previous 
procedure  in  such  a  way,  as  to  bring  out  the  demonstration 
of  His  unimpeachable  righteousness.  He  cannot  "  show  his 
wrath  and  make  his  power  known  "  in  any  way  that  is  un- 
righteous ; — and  what  is  here  affirmed  is — that  His  providence 
so  orders  the  circumstances  of  those  who  are  finally  con- 
demned as  to  make  it  apparent  to  all  that  His  wrath  and 
power  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  equity.  Who  will  ven- 
ture to  find  fault  with  this? 

Of  the  other  side  of  the  alternative  the  import  is  sufficiently 
obvious : — "  And  that  he  might  make  known  the  riches  of 
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his  glory  on  the  vessels  of  mercy,  which  he  had  afore  pre- 
pared unto  glory,  even  us,  whom  he  hath  called,  not  of  the 
Jews  only,  but  also  of  the  Gentiles."  The  "  riches  of  Ms 
glory  "  evidently  signifies  here  "  his  glorious  riches  " — and 
that  means,  as  evidently,  the  riches  of  his  mercy.  The  glo- 
rious riches  of  God's  mercy  are  made  known  by  salvation  in 
general  having  been  provided ;  by  the  means  of  its  provision ; 
and  by  every  individual  instance  of  salvation  bestowed. 
The  display  of  "  the  riches  of  his  mercy,"  and  its  divine  sover- 
eignty and  freeness,  is  one  of  the  designs  of  God  in  the  very 
constitution  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  its  actual  application  to  the 
conversion  and  salvation  of  sinners. 

But  "  the  riches  of  his  mercy  "  are  more  signally  displayed 
in  some  cases  of  salvation,  than  in  others : — and  God,  the  God 
of  grace,  so  orders  matters  in  His  providence,  in  bringing  sin- 
ners to  himself  and  to  life, — in  framing  "vessels  of  mercy" 
from  the  corrupt  mass  of  fallen  humanity — as  to  bring  out, 
in  individual  cases,  and  upon  the  whole,  the  most  complete 
and  glorious  manifestation  of  free,  rich,  sovereign,  everlasting 
mercy.  In  particular  cases,  by  His  "  forbearance  and  long-suf- 
fering," He  prepares  wonderful  exemplifications  of  the  exuber- 
ant abundance  and  untrammelled  freeness  of  this  grace.  Let 
this  Apostle  himself  tell  us  of  his  own  case,  as  an  instance  in 
point ;  a  better  illustrative  example  of  the  part  of  our  subject 
now  before  us  we  could  not  have : — "  I  thank  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord,  who  hath  enabled  me,  for  that  he  counted  me  faithful, 
putting  me  into  the  ministry ;  who  was  before  a  blasphemer, 
and  a  persecutor,  and  injurious :  but  I  obtained  mercy,  because 
I  did  it  ignorantly  in  unbelief.  And  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
was  exceeding  abundant  with  faith  and  love  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus.  This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  accepta- 
tion, that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners ; 
of  whom  I  am  chief.  Howbeit  for  this  cause  I  obtained 
mercy,  that  in  me  first  Jesus  Christ  might  show  forth  all 
long-suffering,  for  a  pattern  to  them  which  should  hereafter 
believe  on  him  to  life  everlasting."* 

*  1  Tim.  i.  12—16. 
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The  import,  then,  of  the  question — "  What  if  God,  willing 
to  show  his  wrath,  and  to  make  his  power  known,  endured 
with  much  long-suffering  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  for  de- 
struction:" appears  to  be: — "Suppose  these,  or  such  as 
these,  to  have  been  the  ends  of  God  in  His  dealings  with 
sinners, — who  can  say  anything  against  it  7  Is  it  not 
right,  that  both  in  the  exercise  of  saving  and  of  punitive 
power,  He  should  so  save  and  so  punish,  as  most  effectually 
to  show  forth  the  glory  of  His  name,  and  secure  His  moral 
government  from  all  injurious  reflection.  Who  is  there,  in 
that  case,  that  will  presume  to  say  unto  Him — What  doest 
thou?"  "Is  there  unrighteousness  with  God"  in  making 
his  righteousness  as  well  as  his  mercy  apparent? — in  mag- 
nifying the  one  as  well  as  the  other? — "God  forbid!" 

There  is  a  tendency  among  some  at  present, — and  it  is  far 
from  new, — to  dwell  too  exclusively  on  the  divine  LOVE,  and 
to  make  too  little  of  the  other  equally  essential  attributes  of 
the  divine  character.  All  is  love — love — love.  Love  on 
God's  part;  peace  on  the  sinner's  part,  the  all-in-all  of 
the  Gospel.  It  is  a  system  of  universal  blandishment.  I 
cannot  at  present  enlarge  on  this;  but  may  take  another  op- 
portunity of  doing  so.  What  I  wish  to  notice  specially  now 
is — the  extraordinary  position,  that  because  the  atonement  is 
universal,  and  the  gift  of  Christ  is  the  highest  expression  of 
love,  therefore  divine  love  must  be  love  without  distinctions, 
— love,  in  every  view  of  it  as  well  as  in  the  making  of  the 
atonement,  embracing  all  alike,  and  conferring  favours  on  all 
alike.  As  if,  because  the  atonement  has  been  made  for  all, 
in  order  to  there  being  a  consistent  ground  on  which  all 
might  be  invited  to  pardon,  therefore  there  can  be,  and  must 
be  no  distinctions  in  the  saving  application  of  the  atonement. 
God  says — "  This  is  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  the 
house  of  Israel ;  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and 
write  it  in  their  hearts."  Now,  does  He  do  this  alike  to  all  ? 
God  says — "  A  new  heart  also  will  I  give  you,  and  a  new 
spirit  will  I  put  within  you :  and  I  will  take  away  the  stony 
heart  out  of  your  flesh,  and  I  will  give  you  an  heart  of  flesh." 
Does  He  do  this  alike  to  all? — It  is  not  said,  observe,  "  I  will 
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put  my  laws  in  their  inward  parts,  and  on  their  minds  will 
I  write  them,"  -if  they  do  not  resist  me.  I  will  use  every 
means;  and  it  shall  be  done,  if  they  only  yield  to  its  being 
done : — It  is  not  said,  "  A  new  heart  will  I  give  you,"  if 
you  do  not  resist  me  : — "  I  Avill  put  my  Spirit  within  you,"  if 
you  will  yield  to  the  means  I  use,  and  allow  him  to  enter. 
The  terms  are  explicit  and  direct.  And  these  are  promises 
which  could  be  verified  by  no  other  than  a  special  divine  in- 
fluence. They  are  not  made  to  depend  on  the  sinner's  will; 
the  sinner's  will  being  the  very  thing  which  they  engage,  on 
the  part  of  God,  to  persuade  and  to  change.  But  God  does 
not  do  these  things  to  all; — and  is  there  no  special  favour 
conferred  on  those  in  whose  experience  he  fulfils  them] 

And  yet  everything  like  the  manifestation  of  any  special 
or  distinguishing  favour, — any  loving  of  one  more  than  an- 
other,— any  bestowment  of  influence  on  one  that  is  not  be- 
stowed upon  another, — is  denounced  as  partiality,  and  as 
charging  God  with  being  a  respecter  of  persons.  And  we  are 
assured  that  it  is  especially  in  the  exercise  of  His  love  that  all 
respect  of  persons  is  disclaimed  by  Him,  and  that  He  deals 
with  all  alike.  Now,  we  challenge  the  production  of  a  single 
passage  of  Scripture,  in  which  the  phrase  respect  of  person*, 
or  the  designation  a  respecter  of  persons,  is  used  with  any 
reference  whatever  to  the  exercise  of  the  love  or  mercy  of 
God  to  men  as  sinners,  guilty  and  condemned.  The  phrases, 
when  used  of  men,  are  always  used  with  reference  to  the 
principles  of  equity,  of  fairness,  of  judicial  rectitude ;  and  in 
every  instance  in  which  they  are  used  of  God,  the  same  Ls 
their  meaning.  I  might  show  this  by  an  analysis  of  all  the 
passages  where  they  occur.  For  the  present  I  must  satisfy 
myself  with  affirming  it,  and  referring  you  to  parallel  pas- 
sages or  a  concordance,  that  you  may  test  the  affirmation.  We 
must  maintain  the  perfect  freedom  of  the  love  and  mercy  of 
God  in  their  exercise  to  sinners.  Where  all  have  sinned, 
there  is,  there  can  be,  no  obligation.  From  the  manner  in 
which  some  speak,  one  would  conclude  they  thought  there 
was.  They  speak  as  if  God  were  indeed  bound  to  love  all 
alike,  when  in  reality  He  is  not  bound  to  love  any  at  all,— 
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His  love  having  by  all  been  forfeited,  and  the  sentence  of  His 
righteousness  incurred.  It  would  seem  as  if  all  the  concern 
of  the  divine  Being  were  about  the  glory  of  His  lave.  But 
the  Bible,  in  every  page  of  it,  teaches  us  another  lesson.  The 
passage  we  have  been  considering  teaches  us  another  lesson. 
When  it  puts  the  question — "  What  if  God,  willing  to  show 
his  wrath,  and  to  make  his  power  known,  endured  with  much 
long-suffering  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction," — 
we  have  seen  what  the  question  implies.  And  to  what  it 
implies  in  regard  to  the  second  class  of  persons  mentioned, 
and  the  second  branch  of  the  alternative,  we  hear  of  no  ob- 
jection. No,  no.  Yet,  is  there  anything  wrong,  if  God  is 
to  execute  vengeance,  in  his  "  wrath  and  power,"  on  the 
finally  impenitent, — in  His  so  arranging  everything  in  His 
providence,  as  to  make  this  too  glorifying  to  Himself? — that 
He  should  fully  secure  His  own  glory  in  the  perdition  of  th 
lost,  as  well  as  in  the  salvation  of  the  saved1? — We  may  not 
like  it  so  well.  But  the  question  is  not,  whether  we  like  it, 
but  whether  God  says  it.  Like  it!  Poor  creatures!  Our 
liking  it  might  be  one  of  the  most  clear  and  damnatory 
proofs  of  its  falsehood.  God  must  be  glorified ;  glorified  in 
salvation, — glorified  in  perdition : — and  it  is  right  that  He 
should,  in  every  way  consistent  with  eternal  rectitude,  con- 
sult His  own  glory ;  and  that,  not  for  His  own  sake, — and  not 
merely  because  in  itself  it  is  the  highest  of  all  possible  ends, 
— but  also  for  the  sake  of  the  moral  universe.  His  right- 
eousness and  mercy  were  glorified  together  on  the  Cross; 
isnd  they  shall  be  glorified  together  in  all  the  decisions  of 
the  Throne. 

I  close  with  one  reflection — While  it  is  right  for  us  to 
look  at  both  sides  of  the  alternative  here  brought  before  us, 
— and  while  it  becomes  us,  with  lowly  awe,  to  bow  to  the 
righteousness  of  God  in  his  dealings  with  "the  vessels  of 
wrath;" — it  is  especially  delightful  for  us  to  contemplate  Him 
"  preparing  for  glory  the  vessels  of  mercy."  His  time  of 
preparing  them  is  very  various.  He  can  fit  them  in  a  mo- 
ment;— while  sometimes  the  preparation,  by  His  word,  His 
ordinances,  His  discipline,  His  Spirit,  extends  through  many  a 
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year.  He  spares  them  sometimes  as  instruments  for  His  use 
in  preparing  other  "vessels  of  mercy"  for  the  same  glory  with 
themselves.  And  then,  when  He  takes  either  His  ministering 
servants  or  His  believing  people  to  the  inheritance  of  the  glory 
for  which  He  has  prepared  them,  and  which  He  has  prepared 
for  them, — how  pleasing,  how  delightful,  our  emotions,  in 
looking  after  them.  When  servants  of  His,  especially,  Avho 
during  a  long  ministry,  have  been  faithful  and  zealous,  and 
prayerful,  and  successful  in  their  work, — whom  He  has  fully 
prepared  for  glory  themselves,  and  whom  He  has  made  the 
honoured  instruments,  directly  and  indirectly,  of  preparing 
others,  are,  in  His  providence,  removed, — we  mourn  indeed, 
but  we  at  the  same  time  rejoice.  He  has  taken  these  ves- 
sels, where  they  will  be  filled  to  overflowing,  with  love  and 
joy;  and  where  He  may  put  them  still  to  uses  glorifying  to 
himself  and  honourable  to  them;  more  glorifying  to  Him, 
and  more  honourable  to  themselves,  than  any  use  He  could 
make  of  them  in  their  imperfect  state  below ! 
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"  As  he  saith  also  in  Osee,  I  will  caU  them  my  people,  which  were  not  my 
people ;  and  her  beloved,  which  was  not  beloved.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
that  in  the  place  where  it  was  said  unto  them,  Ye  are  not  my  people ;  there  shall 
they  be  called  the  children  of  the  living  God.  Esaias  also  crieth  concerning  Is- 
rael, Though  the  number  of  the  children  of  Israel  be  as  the  sand  of  the  sea.  a 
remnant  shall  be  saved:  for  he  will  finish  the  work,  and  cut  it  short  in  righteous- 
ness :  because  a  short  work  will  the  Lord  make  upon  the  earth.  And  as  Esaias 
said  before,  Except  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth  had  left  us  a  seed,  we  had  been  as 
Sodoma,  and  been  made  like  unto  Gomorrha.  What  shall  we  say  then?  That 
the  Gentiles,  which  followed  not  after  righteousness,  have  attained  to  righteous- 
ness, even  the  righteousness  which  is  of  faith.  But  Israel,  which  followed  after 
the  law  of  righteousness,  hath  not  attained  to  the  law  of  righteousness.  Where- 
fore ?  Because  they  sought  it  not  by  faith,  but  as  it  were  by  the  works  of  the 
law.  For  they  stumbled  at  that  stumblingstone;  as  it  is  written,  Behold,  I  lay 
in  Sion  a  stumblingstone  and  rock  of  offence:  and  whosoever  believeth  on  him 
shall  not  be  ashamed." 

THERE  were  two  articles  of  apostolic  practice  and  intimation 
which  were  peculiarly  odious  to  the  unbelieving  Jews.  These 
were  closely  connected,  the  one  leading  to  the  other.  They 
were,  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  and  their  own  national 
rejection  as  the  people  and  church  of  God. 

In  regard  to  the  latter  of  these,  the  Apostle  had  vindicated 
the  divine  faithfulness  in  it  by  showing  a  designed  limitation 
in  the  extent  of  the  promise ;  for  every  promise  of  God,  "  with 
whom  it  is  impossible  to  lie,"  must  have  an  accomplishment 
in  the  full  amount  of  its  original  meaning.* 

*  Vcrs.  6—8. 
II.  U 
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He  had  then  affirmed  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  the 
exercise  of  mercy  to  sinners,  all  alike  unworthy,  and  had 
illustrated  and  established  it  by  instances.  His  principles  of 
argument  on  this  subject  are  equally  applicable  to  Jews  and 
Gentiles — to  all  of  them  individually.  And  that  the  Apos- 
tle speaks  of  them  individually,  not  nationally,  the  twenty- 
fourth  verse,  as  well  as  the  whole  passage,  evidently  shows: 
— "  Even  iis,  whom  he  hath  chosen,  not  of  the  Jews  only, 
but  also  of  the  Gentiles." 

The  Apostle  proceeds  (vers.  25 — 29.)  to  show  that  these 
various  particulars — the  salvation  of  a  chosen  remnant  both 
of  Gentiles  and  Jews ;  and  the  casting-off  of  the  great  body 
of  the  Jewish  people,  had  been  the  subjects  of  prediction. 
And  then  (vers.  30 — 33.)  he  points  out  the  precise  amount 
and  reason  of  the  difference  between  the  called  of  the  Gen- 
tiles and  the  outcast  of  Israel. 

In  regard  to  the  former  of  these  two  subjects,  he  quotes 
two  passages  from  the  prophecies  of  Hosea.*  The  first  of 
these  has  more  immediate  reference  to  the  calling  of  the 
Gentiles;  and  the  second  to  the  restoration  of  Israel  in 
"  the  latter  days," — of  which  the  calling  of  so  many  of  them 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  was  a  prelude  and  pledge. 
The  following  note  by  Bishop  Horsley  on  the  two  passages 
appears  to  me  to  give  their  true  sense,  and  to  show  justly 
the  use  made  of  them  by  the  Apostle  in  this  connexion. 
Speaking  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  verses  of  the  first  chap- 
ter, with  the  preceding  context,  he  says — "  By  the  exposition 
which  I  have  given  of  the  several  parts  of  this  passage,  I 
hope  I  have  shown  that  it  is  an  express  prophecy  of  the 
final  conversion  and  restoration  of  the  Jews,  not  without 
manifest  allusion  to  the  call  of  the  Gentiles.  The  word  Jez- 
rael,  though  applied  in  this  passage  to  the  devout  part  of  the 
natural  Israel,  by  its  etymology  is  capable  of  a  larger  mean- 
ing, comprehending  all,  of  every  race  and  nation,  who,  by 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  are  made  members  of  Christ, 
and  children  of  God.  All  these  are  a  seed  of  God  (the 

*  Chap.  ii.  23  and  chap.  i.  10. 
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meaning  of  JezraeT)  begotten  of  him  by  the  Spirit  to  a  holy 
life  and  to  the  inheritance  of  immortality.  The  words 
Ammi  and  Ruhamah,  and  their  opposites,  Lo-ammi  and  Lo- 
Kuhamab,  are  capable  of  the  same  extension,  the  two  former 
to  comprehend  the  converted,  the  two  latter  the  unconverted 
Gentiles.  In  this  extent  they  seem  to  be  used  in  chap.  ii. 
23,  which  I  take  to  be  a  prophecy  of  the  call  of  the  Gentiles 
with  manifest  allusion  to  the  restoration  of  the  Jews.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  these  prophecies  of  Hosea  cited  by  Paul  to 
prove  not  the  call  of  the  Gentiles  solely,  but  the  indiscrimi  - 
nate  call  to  salvation  both  of  Gentiles  and  Jews.  He  affirms 
that  '  God  hath  called  us  (i.  e.  us  Christians),  vessels  of  mercy 
afore  prepared  unto  glory,  not  of  the  Jews  only,  but  moreover 
of  the  Gentiles  too.'  And  it  is  proof  of  this  proposition  that 
he  cites  the  prophecies  of  Hosea.  And  the  manner  of  his 
citation  is  this.  First,  he  alleges  two  clauses,  but  in  an  inverted 
order,  from  the  twenty-third  verse  of  chapter  second,  which 
seem  to  relate  more  immediately  to  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles 
— '  I  will  call  them  my  people,  which  were  not  my  people ; 
and  her  beloved,  which  was  not  beloved;'  and  to  these  he 
subjoins,  as  relating  solely  to  the  restoration  of  the  Jews, 
that  part  of  this  prophecy  of  the  first  chapter,  which  affirms, 
'that  in  the  place  where  it  was  said  unto  them,  Ye  are  not 
my  people,  there  they  should  be  called  the  children  of  the 
living  God.'  From  these  detached  passages,  thus  connected, 
he  derives  the  confirmation  of  his  proposition  concerning  the 
joint  call  of  Jew  and  Gentile  to  the  mercy  of  the  Gospel" 

The  next  predictions,  quoted  from  Isaiah,*  have  refer- 
ence to  the  distinction  already  stated  and  proved  as  sub- 
sisting amongst  the  Israelites  themselves — the  distinction, 
namely,  between  Israel  after  the  flesh,  and  Israel  after  the 
Spirit.  These,  as  well  as  Hos.  ii  23,  are  quoted,  sub- 
stantially, but  not  precisely,  according  to  the  Greek  of  the 
Septuagint.  And  I  may  here  remark  respecting  the  Apos- 
tolic quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  general,  that 
they  are  sometimes  according  to  the  precise  terms  of  the 

*  Chap.  x.  22,  23;  i.  9. 
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Hebrew,  sometimes  as  in  the  Septuagint,  and  sometimes  not 
according  to  the  very  words  of  either.  From  which  it  follows 
that  the  sense  of  scripture  is  scripture,  and  not  the  words  or 
syllables.  It  is  obvious  that  the  same  sentiment  may  often 
be  expressed  correctly  under  different  forms  of  speech.  Let 
it  not,  however,  be  inferred  from  this,  that  the  sentiments 
only  were  originally  inspired,  the  language  being  left  to  the 
choice  of  the  writer.  This  would  be  rather  a  hazardous 
inference;  for  if  the  sentiment  alone  were  communicated, 
and  the  choice  of  terms  left  to  the  prophet,  how  could  we 
be  infallibly  certain  that  the  sentiment  has  been  correctly 
and  unequivocally  conveyed?  Besides,  although  it  would 
be  false  to  say  that  no  thought  can  subsist  in  the  mind 
unless  clothed  in  words,  because  in  that  case  there  could  be 
no  thought  in  any  mind  previously  to  the  learning  and  fami- 
liar use  of  language; — yet  when  language  has  become  familiar 
to  us,  we  are  quite  accustomed  to  think  in  words,  and  can 
hardly  imagine  how  sentiments  could  be  conveyed  to  the  mind 
otherwise  than  in  words.  And  further  still;  the  prophets 
frequently  delivered  predictions  of  the  precise  meaning  of 
which  they  themselves  had  no  distinct  intelligence,  and  some- 
times hardly  any  understanding  at  all.  Now  then,  in  such 
cases  especially,  could  they  be  supposed  to  convey  with  pre- 
cision and  certainty  the  mind  of  God  ?  What  security  could 
we  possibly  have  for  this  1  *  Though  the  Apostles  sometimes 
quote  as  in  the  Septuagint,  they  are  not  by  so  doing  to  be 
considered  by  any  means  as  giving  their  sanction  to  the 
whole  of  that  version,  which  in  many  instances  is  very 
ftuilty,  and  at  times  unintelligible.  We  must  recollect  that 
the  Apostles  themselves  were  inspired  men — so  that,  when 
they  quoted  from  the  Septuagint,  we  are  sure  that  in  the 
Septuagint,  in  that  instance,  the  expression  is  in  harmony 
with  the  mind  of  the  Spirit;  and  in  the  same  way  when 
they  quote  in  terms  partly  of  their  own,  we  are  sure  that 
they  are  giving  the  sense,  although  in  different  terms  from 
those  of  the  prophet  whom  they  cite.  As  to  the  first  of 

*  On  this  subject  compare  Introductory  Lectures,  pp.   2 — 5,  also 
Syst.  Theol.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  7—10. 
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the  instances  before  us,  the  meaning  is  obviously  much  the 
same,  though  the  expression  varies.  "The  consumption  over- 
flowing" the  land  "in  righteousness,"  would  leave  but  "a 
remnant."* 

"A  remnant  shall  be  saved" — signifies  evidently  a  rem- 
nant only  shall  be  saved.  The  very  reading  of  the  verse 
sufficiently  shows  this.  The  emphasis  is  not  so  much  on 
the  salvation  of  the  remnant,  as  on  its  being  bat  a  remnant 
that  is  saved;  this  implying  the  destruction  of  the  rest. 
"He  will  finish  the  wwk" — more  properly  the  account, t 
"And  in  finishing  he  will  cut  it  short"  i.  e.  leaving  a  small 
amount  only :  like  a  man  striking  out  of  a  large  account  all 
but  a  few  small  items.  "  A  short  account  will  the  Lord 
make  upon  the  earth" — more  properly  upon  the  land.  He 
will  not  allow  the  account  to  stand  or  to  run  on  any  longer; 
but  will,  in  a  strict  and  summary  way,  bring  it  to  a  settle- 
ment. He  will  call  his  debtors  to  account,  and  take  sudden 
and  fearful  vengeance  on  them  for  their  ungrateful  abuse  of 
his  long-suffering  lenity  and  forbearance.  But  while  in 
judgment  He  will  execute  extensive  vengeance,  He  will  in 
mercy  spare  a  small  remnant.  This  corresponds  with  the 
"consumption"  in  the  language  of  the  prophet. J  The 
connexion  leads  us  to  consider  the  words  as  primarily  re- 
ferring to  the  preservation  of  "a  remnant"  from  the  wasting 
ravages  of  the  king  of  Assyria.  But  we  have  evidence  before 
us,  in  the  application  of  them  by  the  Apostle,  that  they  had 
a  reference  to  a  more  extensive  and  remarkable  fulfilment  in 
the  calling  of  "a  remnant"  in  Gospel  times  into  the  participa- 
tion of  the  blessings  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  and  the  destruc- 
tion by  awful  judgments  of  the  unbelieving  nation.  § 

In  the  next  quotation  the  correspondence  of  meaning  is 
also  sufficiently  apparent.  "A  seed"  is,  in  our  version  from 

*  See  chap,  xxviii.  16 — 24. 

t  The  Greek  is  Xoy»»,  and  is  rendered  account  in  such  passnges  as 
Matt,  xviii.  23;  Rom.  xiv.  12.  It  never  has  the  sense  of  "tcork."— En. 

J  Verse  23. 

§  See  Zccli.  xiii.  8,  which  refers  to  the  same  events  and  the  same 
divine  dealings. 
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the  Hebrew,  "a  very  small  remnant."  By  this  citation,  then, 
after  having  intimated  that  God  was  about  to  "  cut  short 
the  account  in  righteousness,"  Paul  reminds  them  of  the 
true  reason  of  their  preservation  even  hitherto.  It  was  on 
account  of  this  "seed" — this  "small  remnant."  It  was  for 
their  sakes.  TJiey  had  been  the  preserving  salt.  On  their 
account,  wrath  had  been  stayed.  As  "ten  righteous"  would 
have  saved  the  cities  of  the  plain  from  the  impending 
catastrophe  of  divine  retribution ;  so  had  the  "  seven 
thousand  men  that  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  the  image 
of  Baal,"  warded  off  for  many  a  day  the  threatened  ven- 
geance. Had  it  not  been  for  the  "  remnant"  that  had  always 
been  amongst  them,  and  for  the  prospect  of  the  number  of 
converts  to  be  added  after  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  the 
desolating  storm  of  divine  visitation  Avould  long  before  have 
come  "  to  the  uttermost "  upon  the  "  disobedient  and  gainsay- 
ing people."  This  was  intended  and  calculated  to  impress 
their  minds  with  the  alarming  conviction  that  the  unrighteous 
and  ungodly  amongst  them  never  had  been,  and  were  not 
now,  the  true  people  of  God;  and  that,  although  God  had 
delayed  the  execution  of  His  wrath,  yet  now,  when  they 
had  "  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquities  "  by  their  treat- 
ment of  His  Son  and  the  messengers  of  His  mercy,  He  was 
about  to  separate  and  spare  and  bless  the  chosen  remnant, 
while  He  made  the  unbelieving  and  impenitent,  the  large 
majority  of  the  favoured  nation,  feel  "the  lighting  down  of 
His  arm."  At  the  same  time  the  very  preservation  of  this 
remnant  would  constitute  a  wide  and  material  difference 
between  the  case  of  the  devoted  Jews  and  that  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah.  The  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain 
was  total  undistinguishing  ruin.  Here,  it  is  "  measiiring  by 
two  lines  "  indeed  "  to  destroy,"  but  still  "  by  one  "  also  to 
"  keep  alive."  The  same  Lord  of  Hosts,  who  brings  the  judg- 
ments in  righteousness,  spares  the  remnant  in  mercy.  The 
threatenings  and  the  partial  judgments  of  Jehovah  in  former 
times,  thus  referred  to,  were  calculated  to  lessen  the  surprise 
of  his  unbelieving  countrymen  at  what  the  Apostle  was  now,  in 
the  name  of  God,  intimating  and  denouncing.  The  distinc- 
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tion  made  by  him  between  God's  chosen  remnant  and  the 
body  of  the  nation,  they  might  see,  was  not  at  all  a  new  one, 
but  one  recognised  and  distinctly  and  repeatedly  mentioned 
in  the  language  of  their  own  Prophets. 

The  Apostle  then  goes  on  to  show  the  ground  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Gentiles  whom  God  had  received,  and 
the  Israelites  whom  he  had  rejected  and  doomed  to  just 
vengeance: — Verses  30 — 33.  "  What  shall  we  say  then? 
That  the  Gentiles,  which  followed  not  after  righteousness, 
have  attained  to  righteousness,  even  the  righteousness  which 
is  of  faith :  but  Israel,  which  followed  after  the  law  of  righte- 
ousness, hath  not  attained  to  the  law  of  righteousness. 
Wherefore?  Because  they  sought  it  not  by  faith,  but  as  it 
were  by  the  works  of  the  law :  for  they  stumbled  at  that 
stumbling-stone;  as  it  is  written,  Behold,  I  lay  in  Sion  a 
stumbling -stone,  and  rock  of  offence:  and  whosoever  be- 
lieveth  on  him  shall  not  be  ashamed." 

The  general  meaning  is  not  difficult.  "  What  shall  we 
say  then?"  On  what  footing  is  it  that  the  Gentiles  are 
received  and  Israel  rejected?  The  Gentiles  "followed  not 
after  righteousness."  They  were  ignorant  of  God  and  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  righteousness  which  God  requires. 
They  had  remnants  of  corrupted  tradition,  and  of  the  law  of 
God,  written  in  their  consciences.  But  of  such  righteous- 
ness as  the  spiritual  precepts  of  a  holy  God  require  they 
were  fearfully  regardless.  Their  picture  is  drawn  in  vivid 
outline  in  a  preceding  part  of  the  Epistle.*  Yet  these  Gentiles 
— such  of  them  as  had  heard  and  believed  the  Gospel, — had 
"  attained  to  righteousness"  even  to  a  righteousness  sufficient 
for  their  justification  before  God  and  their  final  acceptance 
in  His  sight.  What  was  this  righteousness?  and  how  was 
it  attained  ?  The  answer  is  in  these  words — "  even  the 
righteousness  which  is  of  faith ;" — that  is,  the  righteousness 
of  Christ  imputed  to  them  that  believet. 

But  on  the  contrary,  while  the  believing  Gentiles  thus 

*  Chap.  i.  28—32. 

t  See  ch.  i.  16,  17;  iii.21,  22;  iv.  6—11,  23—25;  Pliil.  iii.  7—11, 
&c. 
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attained  to  justification  by  faitli — "  Israel,  which  followed 
after  the  law  of  righteousness,  hath  not  attained  to  the,  law 
of  righteousness"  "  The  law  of  righteousness  "  is  the  law 
which  prescribes  the  obedience  which  God  righteously  requires, 
and  which,  if  perfectly  obeyed,  in  principle  and  practice, 
would  constitute  our  righteousness,  in  which  we  might  stand 
accepted  before  the  holy  Lawgiver.  To  "follow  after  this 
law  "  is  to  seek  salvation  by  obedience  to  it ;  in  order  to 
which  the  obedience  must  be  perfect,  in  principle  and  prac- 
tice, in  thought,  and  word,  and  deed. 

Here  is  the  plain  and  simple  cause  of  their  "  not  attaining 
to  the  law  of  righteousness."  It  left  them  far  behind.  They 
fell  necessarily  and  in  every  point  short.  They  could  not 
reach  a  righteousness  conformable  to  its  pure  and  spiritual 
perfection, — adequate  at  all  to  its  demands. 

"  Wherefore?"  For  a  very  simple  and  satisfactory  reason. 
They  sought  it  in  a  wrong  way.  They  did  not  seek  it  in 
God's  way — the  only  way  in  which  it  could  possibly  be 
attained — namely  by  faith  in  Jesus,  by  whom  an  everlasting 
righteousness  hath  been  brought  in  for  the  justification  of 
the  ungodly.*  They  sought  righteousness  not  by  believing  in 
the  revealed  justifying  righteousness  of  the  Mediator,  but  by 
their  own  personal  performances;  foolishly,  and  falsely,  and 
ignorantly  presuming  that  they  could  recommend  themselves 
and  make  out  a  valid  title  to  life.  The  attempt  was  vain ;  and 
the  presumption  and  impiety  of  it  were  equal  to  its  vanity. 
The  Law  had  already  condemned  them ;  as  it  does  every  one 
who  has  transgressed  it — thundering  forth  its  irrepealable  de- 
nunciation— "  Cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all 
things  which  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them." 

Then  follows  the  reason  of  their  unbelief:    " for\  they 

*  2  Cor.  v.  21 ;  Acts  xiii.  38,  39. 

f  There  is,  however,  a  great  weight  of  manuscript  authority  against 
the  reading  of  -yap.  Alford,  with  others,  expunges  it;  and  reads  verse 
32  "  Wherefore?  Because  (pursuing  it)  not  by  faith  but  as  by  the 
works  of  the  law,  they  stumbled  at  the  stone  of  stumbling."  He  re- 
marks, perhaps  justly,  "  It "  (-yap)  "  confuses  the  sense,  making  it 
appear  as  if  the  stumbling  was  the  cause  of,  or,  at  all  events,  coinci- 
dent with,  their  pursuing  "  not  by  faith  but  as  by  the  works  of  the 
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stumbled  at  that  stumbling-stone."  The  stumbling-stone  is 
JESUS.  Through  prejudice  and  pride ;  through  corrupt  hatred 
of  the  purity  of  his  doctrine,  the  spirituality  of  his  require 
mcnts,  and  the  heavenliness  of  his  kingdom;  through  the 
virulence  and  indignation  engendered  by  the  frustration  of 
carnal  and  worldly  expectations  and  hopes;  and  offence  at 
the  outward  meanness  of  his  parentage,  his  birth,  his  station — 
he  was  to  them,  and  all  about  him,  "  as  a  root  out  of  a  dry 
ground.  He  had  no  form  or  comeliness ;  no  beauty  that  they 
should  desire  him.  They  hid  their  faces  from  him :  he  was 
despised,  and  they  esteemed  him  not."*  Thus  they  "  ahini- 
blt'-d  at  that  stumbling-stone." 

"  As  it  is  written,  Behold,  I  lay  in  Sion  a  stumbling-  stone, 
and  rock  of  offence :  and  whosoever  believeth  on  him  shall  not 
be  ashamed."  Two  passages  are  here  referred  to,  part  of  each 
being  quoted. t  The  stone  was  laid  in  Sion,  for  a  "  sure  foun- 
dation." Such  was  the  primary  and  direct  design  of  Jehovah 
in  laying  it;  and  so  it  proved  to  every  one  who  trusted  in 
it.  But  it  would  at  the  same  time,  according  to  the  prophet, 
prove  "  a  stumbling-stone  and  a  rock  of  offence  "  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  house  of  Israel.  The  double  effect  is  referred 
to  by  Simeon  in  his  address  to  the  mother  of  our  Lord — 
"  Behold,  this  child  is  set  for  the  fall  and  rising  again  of  many 
in  Israel ;  and  for  a  sign  which  shall  be  spoken  against ;  (yea, 
a  sword  shall  pierce  through  thy  own  soul  also,)  that  the 
thoughts  of  many  hearts  may  be  revealed."!  The  fearful 
consequences  of  the  refusal  of  this  stone  are  thus  set  forth  by 
Christ  himself  to  the  Jews  of  his  day — "  Did  ye  never 
read  in  the  scriptures,  the  stone  which  the  builders  re- 
jected, the  same  is  become  the  head  of  the  corner:  this 
is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes? 
Therefore  say  I  unto  you,  The  kingdom  of  God  shall  be 
taken  from  you,  and  given  to  a  nation  bringing  forth  the 

law  "  whereas  it  was  this  mistaken  method  of  pursuing  which  caused 
them  to  stumble  against  the  stone  of  stumbling." — ED. 

*  Isa.  liii.  2,  3. 

f  Isa.  xxviii.  16;  with  chap.  viii.  14,  15. 

J  Luke  ii.  34,  35. 
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fruits  thereof.  And  whosoever  shall  fall  on  this  stone  shall 
be  broken:  but  on  whomsoever  it  shall  fall,  it  will  grind 
him  to  powder."*  And  the  same  danger  and  fatal  conse- 
quences are  generalized  by  Peter  and  represented  as  common 
to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  even  to  all  to  whom  the  Gospel  comes : 
"  Wherefore  also  it  is  contained  in  the  scripture,  Behold,  I 
lay  in  Sion  a  chief  corner-stone,  elect,  precious :  and  he  that 
believeth  on  him  shall  not  be  confounded.  Unto  you  there- 
fore which  believe  he  is  precious :  but  unto  them  which  be 
disobedient,  the  stone  which  the  builders  disallowed,  the 
same  is  made  the  head  of  the  corner,  and  a  stone  of  stumbling, 
and  a  rock  of  offence,  even  to  them  which  stumble  at  the 
word,  being  disobedient;  whereunto  also  they  were  ap- 
pointed." t  The  Apostle  quotes  the  words — "  Whosoever  be- 
lieveth in  Him  shall  not  be  ashamed,"  by  way  of  encourage- 
ment. He  had  been  delivering  truths  of  Avhich  his  unbelieving 
countrymen  might  be  tempted  to  say,  "  These  are  hard  sayings, 
who  can  bear  them  1 "  Hence  while  he  warns  he  gives  hope. 
Though  the  prophet  had  thus  foretold  the  stumbling  and  con- 
sequent "  casting  off  "  and  perdition,  of  all  in  Israel  who  were 
proud  of  heart,  and  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  humbling  terms 
and  spiritual  requisitions  of  the  Gospel,  he  also  foretold  that 
the  stone  at  which  they  stumbled  should  be  a  sure  foundation 
on  which  all  should  be  welcome  to  build,  and  on  which  all 
who  did  build  should  be  secure  for  eternity — should  never  be 
ashamed.  And  to  all  the  same  encouragement  is  still  held  out, 
along  with  the  same  warnings  of  danger.  It  is  still  true,  that 
they  who  "  stumble  at  this  stumbling-stone  "  can  never  "  at- 
tain to  righteousness ;"  and  that  without  a  righteousness  ade- 
quate to  their  justification,  they  must  perish.  But  it  still 
remains  on  record,  and  is  still  announced  equally  to  all,  in  the 
proclamation  of  the  Gospel — "  Whosoever  believeth  on  HIM 
shall  not  be  ashamed :"  shall  not  "  make  haste,"  to  flee  from 
the  gathering  storm,  of  which  "  the  hail  is  to  sweep  away  the 
refuges  of  lies,  and  the  waters  to  overflow  the  hiding-place," 
but  shall  stand  firm  and  undismayed,  secure  upon  "  the  rock 

*  Matt.  xxi.  42—44.  f  J  Pet.  ii.  6—8. 
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of  ages," — on  that  foundation  which  the  power  and  grace  of 
Jehovah  has  laid,  and  which  no  other  power  can  unsettle ; 
Avhich  the  whirlwind  and  the  flood  and  the  quaking  earth, 
— all  the  turmoil  of  the  warring  elements,  cannot  shake.  The 
storm  that  sweeps  away  other  refuges,  is  a  storm  of  Jehovah's 
indignation.  But  His  own  foundation  "  standeth  sure." 
Blessed  are  they  that  shall  be  found  trusting  in  it! 

We  have  here  an  exemplification  of  our  Lord's  saying — 
"  Many  that  are  first  shall  be  last;  and  the  last  first." 
The  Gentiles  attain  to  righteousness,  while  the  privileged 
and  highly  favoured  descendants  of  Abraham  fail  of  finding 
it.  Trusting  in  their  privileges  themselves  instead  of  duly 
improving  them;  mistaking  altogether  the  design  of  the 
Law,  and  overlooking  or  misinterpreting  the  many  intimations 
of  the  divine  method  of  acceptance  for  sinners  as  "  witnessed 
by  the  law  and  the  prophets,"  they  refused  the  grace  which  these 
intimations  contained,  and  which  was  subsequently  made 
known  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  in  all  its  clearness  and  ful- 
ness and  freedom ;  and  persisted  in  the  vain  endeavour  to 
make  out  an  obedience  for  themselves  that  might  obtain 
them  acceptance  with  God :  and  the  Gentiles,  whom  they 
despised  as  heaven's  outcasts,  obtain  the  blessing  which  they 
by  their  pride  and  blindness  wilfully  forfeit. 

And  still,  brethren,  in  the  spirit  of  them,  may  our 
Saviour's  words  be  fulfilled.  Multitudes  there  are,  who,  in 
possession  not  of  the  Jewish  scriptures  only  but  of  the  full 
and  plain"  discoveries  of  apostolic  inspiration,  persist  in  the 
very  same  course  with  the  unbelievers  of  Israel.  They  "  seek 
righteousness  as  it  were  by  the  works  of  the  law."  In  some 
form  or  other,  in  some  degree  or  other,  with  some  modification 
or  other,  they  still  fancy  they  must  and  may  do  something  to 
justify  themselves.  They  stumble  at  the  stumbling  stone  of 
unmingled  unqualified  grace : — and,  low  as  are  their  concep- 
tions of  what  the  law  of  God  requires,  or  rather  of  what  the 
Gospel  as,  in  their  idea,  a  kind  of  reduction  and  modification 
of  the  Law  requires,  they  flatter  themselves  in  their  own  eyes 
with  possible  success.  Thus  we  may  witness  a  repetition  of 
the  same  scene  as  is  described  by  the  Apostle.  Gentiles  in  the 
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islands  of  the  Pacific,  or  the  wild  inhabitants  of  Caffir-land, 
may  receive  in  their  simplicity,  the  tidings  of  mercy,  and 
find  justification  with  God  by  the  acceptance  in  faith  of  the 
redeemer's  righteousness,  while  the  privileged  population  of 
Britain  may  be,  many  of  them,  trusting  in  their  privileges 
and  their  Christian  descent  and  name ;  and  many  of  them  too, 
mistaking  the  nature  of  the  Gospel,  may  still  be  seeking 
righteousness  in  vain  by  doings  of  their  own.  Thus,  in 
unnumbered  cases  besides  that  in  regard  to  which  the  solemn 
declaration  was  first  made — "  THE  LAST  MAT  BE  FIKST,  AND 

THE  FIRST  LAST." 
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"  Prethren.  my  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God  for  Israel  is,  that  they  might 
be  saved.  For  I  bear  them  record,  that  they  have  a  zeal  of  God,  but  not  ac- 
cording to  knowledge.  For  they,  being  ignorant  of  God's  righteousness,  and 
going  about  to  establish  their  own  righteousness,  have  not  submitted  themselves 
unto  the  righteousness  of  God.  For  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteous- 
ness to  every  one  that  helieveth." 

THE  Apostle  had  expressed,  in  very  strong  terms,  his  solici- 
tude and  grief  for  the  state  and  prospects  of  his  unbelieving 
countrymen.*  He  had  declared,  also,  their  rejection,  and  the 
ground  of  it.t  Faithfulness  required  this  of  him  ;  and  so  did 
the  very  love  to  their  souls  from  which  arose  his  sorrow  for 
their  unbelief.  Aware  of  the  offensiveness  of  such  a  state- 
ment, and  anxious  that  his  motive  in  making  them  might 
not  be  mistaken,  he  here  repeats  his  assurances  of  fervent 
interest  in  their  welfare: — "Brethren,  my  heart's  desire  and 
prayer  to  God  for  Israel  is,  that  they  might  be  saved." 
The  desire  and  prayer  were  the  result  of  his  sorrow;  and 
his  sorrow  was  the  dictate  of  love.  This  love  partook  of 
general  benevolence,  of  patriotic  attachment,  and  of  the 
affection  of  kindred.  He  wished  and  sought  their  happi- 
ness as  fellow-men.  He  wished  and  sought  it  more  espe- 
cially as  Israelites,  and  "kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh." 
The  faith  of  the  Gospel,  while  it  inspires  general  bene- 
volence, and  prompts  him  who  is  under  its  influence  to 
seek  the  welfare  of  all;  does  not,  by  any  means,  obliterate 

*  Chap.  ix.  1—3.  t  Verses  30—33. 
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the  peculiarities  of  affection  which  arise  from  natural  rela- 
tionship. These  still  remain,  proportioned  to  the  degrees 
of  consanguinity,  although  associated,  and  elevated,  and 
hallowed  by  higher  and  holier  principles.  Deeply  as  our 
hearts  must  he  affected  by  the  thought  of  the  perdition  of 
any,  we  cannot  but  shrink  with  a  more  sensitive  horror 
from  the  contemplation  of  that  of  one  who  is  "  bone  of 
our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh."  And,  in  proportion 
to  the  horror  with  which  we  think  of  the  perdition  of  such, 
will  be  the  intensity  of  delighted  interest  with  which  we  see 
reason  to  hope  for  their  salvation;  the  earnestness  of  our 
desires  for  its  attainment,  and  the  fervency  of  our  interces- 
sions for  them  at  the  divine  throne. — The  salvation  of  Israel 
was  the  object  of  Paul's  desire.  It  lay  near  to  his  heart ;  and 
nothing  would  have  filled  it  with  a  livelier  joy.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  it  is  of  the  unbelieving  part  of  Israel  he 
here  speaks.  How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  does  he  here  pray 
for  their  salvation,  when,  in  the  preceding  and  subsequent 
chapters,  he  so  distinctly  intimates  their  rejection  by  Jehovah  ? 
Does  not  such  intimation  render  prayer  vain]  To  this  we 
reply— 

The  rejection  of  Israel  is  stated  by  the  Apostle  as  the 
effect  and  consequence  of  their  unbelief  and  sin.  It  is  thus 
a  conditional  rejection.  There  was  still  room  left,  therefore, 
for  "repentance  toward  God,  and  faith  toward  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  Paul  had  no  certain  intimation  that  all  who 
were  now  unbelievers  were  to  persist  in  their  unbelief.  He 
knew  not  which  should  and  which  should  not.  And  his 
prayer  for  their  salvation  is  a  prayer  for  their  conversion  to 
God;  for  their  "turning  from  their  evil  way  and  from  the  evil 
of  their  doings;"  for  their  repenting  and  believing  the  Gospel. 
He  could  not  make  any  distinction.  They  all  needed  salva- 
tion; and  he  seeks  it  for  them  all  alike.  It  is  a  petition 
that  the  vail  might  be  taken  from  the  eyes  of  their  minds, 
that  they  might  believe  and  be  saved.  He  had  no  idea  of 
their  being  saved  in  any  other  way.  To  seek  salvation  for 
any  in  any  other  way  is  impious.  It  is  asking  what  is  not 
"  according  to  God's  will,"  and  he  can  never  hear  the  prayer. 
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Asking  "according  to  God's  will''  relates  to  both  the  subject 
and  ground  of  petition.  But  God's  will  does  not  in  this 
language  of  John  signify  His  special  purposes,  but  rather  the 
disposition  of  His  character,  His  general  will — as  a  moral 
Governor,  infinitely  holy  and  infinitely  good,  having  "no 
pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked."  In  this  view,  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  special  purposes  of  God.  Who  is 
there  for  whose  salvation  it  is  not  "  according  to  His  will " 
that  we  should  ask? 

Prayer,  moreover,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of 
God.  If  it  were,  it  must  be  universally  so,  and  universally 
vain  and  fruitless.  God  has  enjoined  prayer  for  ourselves 
and  others :  and  when  we  neglect  it,  we  have  not  used  the 
prescribed  means,  and  have  no  right  to  expect  the  blessing 
any  more  than  when  we  fail  to  employ  means  of  other  kinds. 
Even  the  intimated  purposes  of  God  are  not  always  irrever- 
sible. Jonah  proclaimed — "Yet  forty  days,  and  Nineveh 
shall  be  destroyed ; "  and  yet  Nineveh  was  at  the  time  spared. 
It  was  saved  by  humiliation  and  repentance;  which  God 
toivsaw,  and  which  the  very  proclamation  was  the  intended 
means  of  producing.  So,  also,  as  to  the  intimation  of  Heze- 
kiah's  dying.  The  declaration  by  the  Prophet  to  him  was — 
"Thou  shalt  die,  and  not  live;"  yet  he  was  "healed,"  and  to 
his  "  dajrs  "  were  "  added  fifteen  years."  *  Prayer  was  the  or- 
dained means  of  bringing  about  this  addition.  Who  will 
say  that  either  the  end  or  the  means  was  unanticipated1? — 
So  Paul  had  nothing  to  do  with  divine  decrees.  He  saw 
his  countrymen  in  danger  of  perishing  by  their  unbelief. 
This  was  enough  to  warrant  his  earnest  intercession  for 
them.  He  knew  not  how  far  this  intercession  might  prove 
availing : — and  hereafter  t  we  shall  find  the  same  principle 
guiding  his  efforts  for  them,  which  here  directs  his  prayers.^ 

The  Apostle,  full  of  tender  compassion,  equally  faithful 

*  2  Kings  xx.  1—6.  t  Chap.  xi. 

J  There  is  little  doubt,  at  the  same  time,  that,  while  Paul  was  de- 
sirous of  by  all  means  saving  some  by  his  exertions  and  his  prayers, 
he  anticipated  what  he  afterwards  enlarges  upon,  the  purpose  of  God 
relative  to  the  future  collective  restoration  and  salvation  of  Israel. 
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and  affectionate,  and  faithful  because  affectionate,  felt  for 
them  as  deluded  and  self-deceived,  through  wilful  and  cri- 
minal ignorance.  Even  the  good  qualities,  to  which  he  bearo 
his  testimony,  were  qualities  which  were  more  than  neutral- 
ized by  the  motives  and  principles  with  which  they  were 
associated: — verses  2.  "For  I  bear  them  record,  that  they 
have  a  zeal  of  God,  but  not  according  to  knowledge."  He 
gives  his  attestation  to  their  "zeal,"  as  one  who  had  every 
opportunity  of  knowing  their  temper  of  mind.  He  might  be 
said,  indeed,  to  have  known  it  from  experience,  having  for 
a  time  been  one  of  themselves,  entering  fully  and  warmly 
into  their  views,  and  pursuing  the  same  course.*  He  had 
been  a  notable  example  of  the  very  zeal  which  he  describes. 
— It  was  "a  zeal  of  God;"  that  is,  it  was  both  in  profession 
and  in  practice  a  passionate  ardour  for  His  glory,  according 
to  the  view  which  they  took  of  it.  This  zeal  was  manifested 
in  their  pertinacious  adherence  to  the  Law,  as  being  God's 
institution;  in  violent  opposition  to  the  Gospel,  as  being,  in 
their  estimation,  at  variance  with  the  Law,  overturning  it, 
and  "making  it  void;" — and  as,  by  its  external  meanness, 
unworthy  of  Him  who  had  discovered  himself  with  such 
majesty  and  splendour  under  the  ancient  economy;  and  as 
being,  moreover,  inconsistent  with  the  promises  of  Jehovah 
to  Israel,  according  to  their  false  apprehensions  of  their  im- 
port.— On  such  grounds,  they  were  all  vehemence  and  rage 
against  the  Cross,  and  thought  that  in  seeking  the  subversion 
of  the  rising  interests  of  Christianity,  they  were  "  doing  God 
service."  But  it  was  zeal  "  not  according  to  knowledge." 
It  was  founded  on  principles  which  involved  ignorance  of 
the  true  character  of  God;  of  the  person  and  character  and 
kingdom  of  the  Christ,  the  promised  Messiah;  and  of  the 
true  nature  and  design  both  of  the  Law  and  of  the  Gospel; 
and  ignorance,  consequently,  of  themselves,  of  their  own  true 
character  and  state  before  God,  and  prospects  for  eternity,  t 


*  Cum  p.  John  xvi.  1,  2;  Acts  xxii.  3,  4;  xxvi.  9— 11 ;  Gal.  i.  13,  14; 
Phil.  iii.  5,  6. 

f  Comp.  John  xvi.  3;  xv.  21 ;  1  Tim.  i.  13. 
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There  is  one  subject  particularly  specified,  on  which  their 
sentiments  and  conduct  made  their  ignorance  manifest;  and 
it  is  here  adduced  in  evidence  of  the  charge  brought  against 
them  —  of  the  illegitimate  character  of  their  zeal  :  —  verse  3. 
"  For  they,  being  ignorant  of  God's  righteousness,  and  going 
about  to  establish  their  own  righteousness,  have  not  sub- 
mitted themselves  unto  the  righteousness  of  God." 

"The  righteousness  of  God"  evidently  means  in  this  con- 
nexion the  righteousness  provided  by  God  for  the  justifica- 
tion of  sinners.*  "Submitting"  to  this  righteousness  is  re- 
nouncing all  self-dependence  and  self-justifying  pretensions, 
and  with  humble  consciousness  and  acknowledgment  of  our 
own  entire  unworthiness  in  God's  sight,  placing  our  reliance 
simply  and  solely  on  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  "  the 
righteousness  of  God,"  or  that  on  account  of  which  He  justifies 
sinners.  The  expression  implies  that  it  is  humbling  and 
mortifying  to  the  pride  of  the  human  heart.  Men  naturally 
like  to  have  something  of  their  own  on  which  they  may,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  rely.  But  all  such  reliance  is  inconsistent 
with  the  submission  of  the  soul  to  God's  method  of  "justi- 
fying the  ungodly." 

Instead  of  this  —  they  "went  about  to  establish  their  own 
righteousness."^  This  they  did  by  a  scrupulous  observance 
of  the  outward  ceremonial  of  the  Law,  punctiliously  perform- 
ing its  requisitions  and  shunning  its  prohibited  indulgences; 
and  at  the  same  time  by  such  a  morality  as  satisfied  their 
consciences,  when  by  the  glosses  of  their  "  doctors  "  its  require- 
ments had  been  mitigated,  its  spirituality  and  comprehen- 
siveness impaired,  and  its  general  character  accommodated  to 
the  likings  of  their  corrupt  natures.  They  knew  nothing  of 
the  spirituality  of  the  Law.|  They  trusted  in  their  absti- 
nence from  the  grosser  vices.  §  Nay,  even  while  indulging 
their  lusts  they  gloried  in  their  security  on  account  of  their 
descent  from  Abraham  and  their  peculiar  privileges;  and  for 
their  failings  they  looked  to  the  expiations  and  purifications 


*  Chap.  ix.  30;  i.  17  ;  iii.  21,  22.  t  See  chap.  ix.  31.  32. 

J  Rom.  vii.  7—9.  §  Luke  xviii.  11,  12. 

II.  X 
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enjoined  by  the  Law  for  their  forgiveness,  setting  their  per- 
formances over  against  their  failures. 

And  is  not  their  principle  and  conduct  that  of  many  in 
our  own  day?  They  are  followed  in  every  part  of  their  sys- 
tem :  —  in  dependence  on  external  observances  ;  in  the  reduc- 
tion and  accommodation  of  the  Law;  and  in  offerings  to 
make  amends  for  failures.  These  offerings  are  not  now, 
it  is  true,  the  same  in  kind.  They  consist  not  in  the  shed- 
ding of  the  blood  of  victims  at  the  altar.  But  the  spirit  of 
all  penances,  and  mortifications,  and  pilgrimages,  and  alms 
when  given  to  purchase  peace  with  heaven,  is  the  very  same. 
It  is  amazing  indeed,  how  far  men  will  go  in  what  is  merely 
external  ;—  what  they  will  do,  what  they  will  give,  what  they 
will  submit  to,  for  forgiveness  and  salvation,  if  the  conscience 
and  the  heart  are  left  free.  And  it  is  not  less  wonderful, 
considering  the  Being  with  whom  they  have  to  do,  and  the 
amount  of  the  blessings  to  be  secured,  with  how  very  little 
men  can  satisfy  themselves  as  their  "righteousness"  —  the 
ground  of  their  hope  before  God. 

The  cause  of  the  conduct  is  assigned  :  —  "  they  being  igno- 
rant of  God's  righteousness."  It  seems  natural  that  "  Gods 
righteousness"  should  have  here  the  same  meaning  as  "the 
righteousness  of  God"  in  the  end  of  the  verse.  It  is  accord- 
ingly considered  by  some  as  meaning  —  "they  being  ignorant 
of  God's  method  of  justification,  and  going  about  to  establish 
their  own  method  of  justification,  have  not  submitted  them- 
selves unto  God's  method  of  justification." 

They  were  ignorant*  of  God's  justifying  righteousness. 
They  knew  not  that  the  righteousness  "  set  before  them  in  the 
Gospel"  for  the  justification  of  sinners,  was  of  God.  They 
knew  not  that  Mediator  by  whom,  in  his  finished  work,  "  all 
righteousness  Avas  fulfilled"  in  the  room  and  on  the  behalf  of 
sinners.  Wilfully  and  proudly  ignorant  of  this,  they  refused 
to  'submit  to  this  righteousness'  for  their  acceptance  and  sal- 
vation, and  sought  to  'establish  one  of  their  own'  —  to  make 


*  "  Being  ignorant,"  or  (aytoavint,)  not  perceiving,  or  discerning. 
They  did  not  apprehend  it.  —  ED. 
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out  a  ground  of  acceptance  for  themselves.  Even  at  the  hazard, 
however,  of  its  being  deemed  unnatural  to  take  the  same 
phrase  in  two  senses  in  the  same  verse,  I  am  strongly  inclined 
to  think  that  the  "righteousness  of  God"  in  the  first  of  its 
occurrences  in  verse  third  signifies  the  righteousness  of  the 
divine  character.  We  are  not  without  examples  of  the  same 
double  sense  of  the  phrase  in  the  same  connexion.*  The 
nature  of  language  renders  this  at  times  unavoidable. 

"  The  righteous  Lord  loveth  righteousness."  Doubtless  the 
Jews  were  well  aware  that  righteousness  was  an  attribute  of 
the  divine  character.  But  this  does  not  amount  to  knowing 
the  righteousness  of  God.  To  know  it,  is  to  know  it  in  its 
true  nature  and  extent.  They  knew,  in  a  general  way,  that 
the  law  was  righteous :  but  they  were  really  ignorant  of  the 
spirituality  and  extent  of  its  requirements.  From  ignorance 
and  in  consideration  of  the  righteousness  of  the  divine  char- 
acter arises  a  corresponding  ignorance  of  the  amount  of  the 
righteousness  which  He  requires  unto  justification.  We  may 
lay  it  down  as  a  maxim  that  nothing  but  ignorance  of  the 
purity  and  righteousness  of  God  can  ever  induce  any  sinner 
to  "  go  about  to  establish  a  righteousness  of  his  own,"  and  to 
refuse  to  submit  to  the  vicarious  righteousness  provided  by 
the  GospeL  This  is  the  only  justifying  righteousness  for  the 
sinner  that  is  in  harmony  with  the  character  of  '  Him  with 
whom  he  has  to  do.'  Sound  views  of  the  righteousness  of 
this  character  will  instantly  dissipate  all  the  sinner's  vain 
imaginations,  and  overturn  to  its  very  basis  every  system  of 
self -justification.  Who  that  has  any  right  knowledge  of 
God  can  for  a  moment  cherish  the  hope  of  making  out  such 
a  righteousness  as  God  can  accept?  Let  a  man  talk  in  the 
most  elevated  terms  of  the  perfection  and  infinitude  of  the 
righteousness  of  God, — if  he  at  all  imagines  that  God  can  ac- 
cept any  obedience  of  his,  any  righteousness  that  is  not  per- 
fect, as  the  ground  of  justification,  he  shows  himself,  by  this 
very  imagination,  to  be  really  ignorant  as  yet  of  the  very 
attribute  which  in  words  he  extols.  And  all  the  "  zeal  for 

*  See  chap.  iii.  5,  21—26. 
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God," — however  lofty  in  its  pretensions,  however  indignant 
in  its  denunciation  of  what  it  deems  unworthy  of  Him,  is,  by 
the  very  refusal  of  submission  to  grace,  and  of  justification 
through  the  righteousness  revealed  in  the  Gospel,  proved  to 
be  ignorant  zeal,  inconsistent  with  any  right  views  of  the 
divine  purity  and  justice,  though  affecting  the  greatest  soli- 
citude for  what  it  falsely  regards  as  God's  honour.  The 
self-righteous  principle  is  the  principle  of  regard  to  one's 
own  glory,  not  to  the  glory  of  God ;  though  the  one  generally 
covers  itself  under  the  other;  the  wrong  under  the  right; 
and  the  glory  of  God  is  made  to  minister,  with  all  possible 
plausibility,  to  their  own  pride. 

The  Apostle  does  not  mean  to  excuse  them.  Their  ignor- 
ance, in  either  sense  of  the  words,  was  "  without  excuse."  It 
was  the  effect  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts.  It  arose  from 
the  same  principle  with  that  to  which  the  ignorance  of  the 
Gentiles  is  imputed.* 

In  seeking  to  be  "justified  by  the  law,"  they  perverted  it  to 
a  use  which,  as  given  to  them,  it  was  never  intended  to 
serve, — arid  which  to  sinners  it  never,  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  can  serve.  A  law  never  can  justify  the  transgressor 
of  it.  The  law  of  God  can  never  justify  a  sinner:  and 
therefore  it  can  justify  no  man  living,  all  having  sinned. 
Are  we,  then,  left  hopeless,  destitute  of  any  means  of  justifi- 
cation before  God, — shut  up  in  despair1?  No,  blessed  be 
His  name ! — verse  4.  "  For  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for 
righteousness  to  every  one  that  believeth."  This  verse  is 
capable  of  two  interpretations,  both  equally  to  the  Apostle's 
purpose. 

1.  The  commandment,  or  law,  was  "ordained  to  life." 
Such  was  its  original  "  end."  Perfect  obedience  to  it  would 
give  life ;  for  this  was  originally  the  condition  on  which  life 
was  held.  But  this  end  it  cannot  answer  as  to  any  who 
have  transgressed  it : — not  from  any  fault  in  the  Law,  which 
remains  the  same,  and  in  itself  perfectly  competent  to  its 
original  design,  but  from  the  fault  of  the  depraved  nature  of 

*  Rom.  i.  28. 
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its  fallen  subject.  Is  there,  then,  any  other  way  in  which 
the  end  which  the  Law  cannot  now  answer  may  be  effected? 
This  verse  replies  in  the  affirmative — "  Christ  is  the  end  of 
the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  that  believeth,"  the  end 
that  is  which  the  Law  necessarily  fails  of  effecting  for  the 
sinner,  the  sinner  obtains  by  believing  in  Christ  and  becoming 
a  partaker  of  the  righteousness  which  Christ  hath  wrought  out, 
— a  righteousness  which  comes  up  to  the  demands  of  the 
Law  in  their  full  extent. 

2.  Christ  was  " the  end"  the  scope — the  leading  object, 
purpose  or  design*  of  the  Law,  as  given  to  Israel.  The  moral 
law,  we  have  seen,  was  originally  the  condition  of  life.  But 
as  soon  as  man  fell,  this  state  of  things  ceased:  there 
ceased  the  very  possibility  of  life  from  the  Law.  When,  there- 
fore, it  is  at  any  time  afterwards,  repeated  to  men,  who  are 
sinners,  it  cannot  be  that  they  may  be  induced  to  seek  life 
by  it.  That  were  a  perfect  contradiction.  In  this  view  of 
the  Law,  therefore,  it  could  not,  when  given  by  Moses,  be  in 
tended  for  any  such  end.  The  declaration  of  it,  in  its  holy 
spirituality  of  requirement,  was  calculated  only  to  "  work 
wrath," — to  "  make  the  offence  abound," — and  thus,  by  en- 
gendering despair,  to  "  shut  up  to  the  faith  afterwards  to  be 
revealed."  And  the  ceremonial  law  had  obviously  the  same 
end.  It  pointed  to  Christ.  He  was  its  leading  scope.t 
When  in  any  way,  then,  they  rested  in  the  Law  for  life,  they 
misunderstood  and  perverted  it.  It  was  never  designed,  from 
the  time  that  man  fell,  to  give  life, — but  only  to  direct  and 
shut  up  to  Him  who  is  "  THE  LIFE  " — even  Jesus.  In  Him 
righteousness  is  to  be  found : — and  this  is  God's  righteous- 
ness— the  righteousness  provided  by  Him  for  the  justification 
of  the  ungodly. 

The  passage  suggests  the  following  practical  reflections: — 
1.  Let  us  imitate  the  example  of  the  Apostle  in  earnest 

*  For  this  sense  of  <rt\a;  compare  1  Tim.  i.  5.  Many  take  it  his- 
torically =  termination;  but  this  does  not  seem  to  suit  the  context;  and 
we  must  consider  the  Apostle  as  speaking  only  of  the  ceremonial  law. 
— ED. 

f  See  Gal.  iii.  21—26. 
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prayer  for  the  salvation  of  others,  especially  for  the  sal- 
vation of  our  kindred.  If  we  feel  towards  them  due  affec- 
tion we  cannot  but  desire  their  good;  and  if  we  feel  as 
Christians,  we  cannot  but  regard  this  as  their  greatest 
good.  The  Apostle's  language  implies,  not  that  he  was 
indifferent  about  every  other  description  of  good;  but  that, 
comparatively,  everything  besides  was  as  nothing.  He 
speaks  as  if  he  had  no  other  desire,  and  no  other  prayer  for 
Israel  but  this  one — "  that  they  might  be  saved."  What 
then  is  your  chief  petition  for  those  you  love?  Do  you 
"  seek  first,  for  them  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteous- 
ness." Can  you  enter  fully  into  the  language  of  Paul — "  My 
heart's  desire  " — that  which  most  heavily  burdens  my  spirit, 
and  excites  the  intensest  longings, — and  my  "  prayer  to  God 
for  my  kindred  " — that  for  which  I  plead  most  fervently  and 
importunately,  making  it  "  first  and  last  and  midst  in  my 
intercession  for  them"  is — "that  they  may  be  saved?"  O 
what  would  it  be  to  obtain  for  them  everything  else,  were 
the  blessings  of  God's  salvation  wanting!  Their  portion 
would  be  poor  even  for  time,  and  their  eternal  existence 
would  be  unprovided  for.  Do  you  seek  great  things,  then, 
for  your  children  and  for  your  other  relations.,  as  to  this 
world?  Is  the  chief  part  of  your  prayers  for  them  occu- 
pied with  their  health,  their  comfort,  their  temporal  pros- 
perity, and  their  prospects  for  life?  Are  those  the  sub- 
jects of  your  chief  anxiety?  You  do  not  feel  as  Christians, 
if  they  are.  To  him  who  has  learned  the  preciousness  of 
the  immortal  soul,  and  of  those  blessings  which  constitute  its 
happiness  for  eternity,  there  will  be  nothing  that  loads  the 
spirit  with  siich  solicitude  or  draws  forth  more  earnest 
pleadings  at  "  the  throne  of  grace,"  than  the  spiritual  con- 
dition and  the  everlasting  prospects  of  the  objects  of  his 
love.  It  is  no  doubt  natural  for  us  to  think  as  well  as  we 
can  of  the  objects  of  our  affection.  Yet  often  have  I  marvelled 
at  the  opposite  effect  which  love  has  in  some  minds  in  regard 
to  physical  and  in  regard  to  moral  evil  as  existing  in  the  objects 
of  it.  They  are  led  to  magnify  the  former  and  to  mitigate  the 
latter.  The  fears  of  affection  make  them  tremble  at  every  the 
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slightest  symptom  of" bodily  distemper  in  those  whom  they 
love ;  while  the  fondness  of  the  same  affection  makes  them  take 
a  light  and  apologetic  view  of  their  faults  and  vices.  This  is 
not  as  it  ought  to  be.  Love,  in  a  Christian's  bosom,  should 
be  most  alive  to  the  fear  of  moral  and  spiritual  defects  and 
evils : — these  are  the  evils  which  it  should  most  dread  to  find 
in  its  objects,  and  from  which  it  should  be  most  solicitous  to 
preserve  and  to  deliver  them.  Every  symptom  of  such  evils 
should  excite  the  liveliest  apprehension,  and  call  forth  the 
most  guarded  vigilance  and  the  most  earnest  supplication. 
For  remember,  prayer  by  itself,  when  we  have  opportunity 
for  more,  is  hypocrisy. 

2.  There  may  be  a  "  zeal  of  God,"  that  is  even  consistent 
with  the  perdition  of  its  subject.  There  is  a  species  of 
charity  that  is  pernicious  and  destructive.  It  is  pleased  with 
every  kind  of  religion.  Sincerity  is  everything  in  its  esti- 
mate. Sincerity  even  in  wrong  seems  to  convert  wrong  into 
right.  But  this  will  not  do.  Such  charity  is  only  another 
name  for  indifference.  A  man  may  be  religious  in  his  own 
way,  and  not  in  God's  way.  He  may  be  a  virulent  enemy 
to  God's  religion,  while  he  seems  very  much  in  earnest  about 
his  own.  But  no  self-devised  and  self-righteous  scheme  of 
man  can  answer  the  end  of  salvation.  It  can  neither  justify 
nor  sanctify.  All  is  vain  but  that  which  God  himself 
has  revealed ;  and  all  self-justifying  attempts,  so  far  from  be- 
ing admitted  by  Him  as  religious  service,  are  in  the  very 
spirit  of  irreligion  and  ungodliness.  The  zeal  in  their  support 
is  an  ungodly  zeal;  and  all  its  efforts  are  in  opposition  to 
the  divine  will.  The  law  of  justification  for  sinners  is  "  the 
law  of  faith"  Every  sinner  that  seeks  it  otherwise  is  a  rebel. 
The  work  of  salvation  is  done.  It  was  finished  on  the  cross 
by  the  atoning  Son  of  God.  "  He  is  our  peace."  "  HE  is  THE 
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"  For  Moses  describeth  the  righteousness  which  is  of  the  law,  That  the  man 
which  doeth  those  things  shall  live  by  them.  But  the  righteousness  which  is  of 
faith  speaketh  on  this  wise,  Say  not  in  thine  heart,  Who  shall  ascend  into  heaven  ? 
(that  is,  to  bring  Christ  down  from  above;)  or,  Who  shall  descend  into  the  deep? 
(that  is,  to  bring  up  Christ  again  from  the  dead.)  But  what  saith  it?  The 
word  is  nigh  thee,  even  in  thy  mouth,  and  in  thy  heart:  that  is,  the  word  of 
faith  which  we  preach ;  that  if  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in  thine  heart  that  God  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead, 
thou  shalt  be  saved.  For  with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness;  and 
with  the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvation.  For  the  scripture  saith, 
Whosoever  believeth  on  him  shall  not  be  ashamed." 

IN  these  verses  the  Apostle  pursues  the  same  train  of  thought 
and  argument  as  in  those  which  precede.  The  principle  of 
the  Law,  as  here  expressed,  is  abundantly  simple — ''The  man 
who  doeth  these  things  shall  live  by  them."*  Perfect  obe- 


*  Comp.  Levit.  xviii.  5. — Some  understand  Moses  as  here  speaking 
of  the  condition  of  life  in  Canaan, — that  is,  of  the  terms  on  which  the 
promised  land  was  obtained  and  held  (for  on  whatever  terms  it  was 
subsequently  held,  it  must  have  been  originally  obtained  on  the  same) 
on  the  part  of  ancient  Israel. — But  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  Canaan  ever  was  obtained  or  held  on  terms  of  law.  The  supposi- 
tion is  contrary  to  the  express  affirmations  of  this  inspired  Apostle,  by 
whom  the  earthly  inheritance,  like  the  heavenly,  is  placed  on  an  en- 
tirely different  footing,  and  is  thus  rendered  the  more  remarkably  and 
closely  typical.  See  Gal.  iii.  18;  Rom.  iv.  13,  14.  Language  cannot 
be  more  explicit.  The  earthly  inheritance  is  primarily  meant.  It  was 
obtained  on  the  ground  of  promise — free  and  gracious  promise.  It  was 
subsequently  held,  as  it  had  been  obtained,  by  faith  in  the  promise; 
and  when  obedience  is  spoken  of  as  a  condition  of  continued  possession, 
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dience  is  the  condition  of  justification  in  every  law.  A  law 
that  admits  the  violation  of  itself  is  no  law.  In  whatever 
point  obedience  is  not  indispensable,  in  that  point  there  is 
no  law:  for  a  precept  that  may  be  obeyed  or  disobeyed  at 
the  option  of  the  subject,  is  not  a  precept  at  all  That  men 
try  to  evade  this  principle  in  the  case  of  the  divine  law  is 
only  a  manifestation  of  the  power  of  a  self-deceiving  heart 
in  biassing  and  blinding  the  judgment. 

With  the  principle  of  the  Law — that  righteoxisness  can 
only  be  obtained  by  obedience  to  its  precepts — to  all  its 
precepts — its  precepts  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  action, — the 
Apostle  proceeds  to  contrast  the  principle  of  the  Gospel 
The  Gospel  is  intended  for  those  who  have  already  dis- 
obeyed the  Law.  It  must  therefore  use  a  different  language 
from  the  Law.  To  speak  of  acceptance  on  the  ground 
of  obedience  to  those  who  have  already  disobeyed  were  in- 
congruous indeed.  There  is  no  such  inconsistency  in  God's 
word.  Hence  the  Gospel,  as  addressed  to  sinners,  holds 
forth  a  ground  of  acceptance,  a  way  of  justification,  en- 
tirely and  necessarily  different.  This  ground  the  Apostle 
brings  forward  anew,  with  all  simplicity,  in  the  following 
verses.  He  does  so  in  terms  borrowed,  with  suitable  altera- 
tion, from  what  Moses  said  to  Israel  respecting  the  Law : — 
verses  6 — 8.  "  But  the  righteousness  which  is  of  faith 
speaketh  on  this  wise,  Say  not  in  thine  heart,  Who  shall 
ascend  into  heaven?  (that  is,  to  bring  Christ  down  from 
above;)  or,  Who  shall  descend  into  the  deep?  (that  is,  to 
bring  up  Christ  again  from  the  dead.)  But  what  saith  it? 
The  word  is  nigh  thee,  even  in  thy  mouth,  and  in  thy  heart : 

it  is  to  be  understood  of  the  obedience  of  faith,  and  as  being  a  condition 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  New  Testament  represents  it  as  a  con- 
dition of  the  final  inheritance  of  the  promised  blessings  of  the  New 
Covenant;  when  it  enjoins  on  believers  that  they  "follow  holiness," 
and  assures  them  that  "without  it  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord." 

It  must,  indeed,  be  obvious  to  every  considerate  reader,  that  the 
words  of  Moses  here  quoted  must  be  understood  by  the  Apostle  as  ex- 
pressing perfect  obedience;  else  they  would  evidently  be  nothing  at  all 
to  his  purpose.  Yet  it  is  not  less  obvious,  that  in  this  sense  they  never 
could  express  the  condition  on  which  Canaan  was  held;  for  on  such  a 
condition,  Canaan  never  could  be  held,— 110,  not  tor  au  hour. 
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that  is,  the  word  of  faith  which  we  preach;  that  if  thou 
shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt 
believe  in  thine  heart  that  God  hath  raised  him  from  the 
dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved."* 

There  is  no  necessity  whatever  for  considering  the  words 
of  Moses,  because  the  Apostle  thus  applies  them,  as  having 
had  a  reference  to  the  Gospel  The  language  employed  by 
Moses  to  describe  the  plainness  and  simplicity  of  the  Law, 
the  Apostle  accommodates  to  the  plainness  and  simplicity  of 
the  Gospel  :t  and  he  does  it,  as  we  have  said,  with  appropriate 
variations.  Of  the  law  given  to  Israel,  Moses  says  it  was 
not  "hidden"  from  them,  nor  "far  off."  It  was  clearly  re- 
vealed; it  was  "very  nigh"  It  was  not  still  "in  heaven;"  so 
that  they  should  ask  in  vain  who  should  ascend  thither  to 
search  for  it  in  the  archives  of  the  unseen  world  and  bring 
down  to  them  the  mind  of  Deity;  for  Deity  himself  had 
already  descended  from  heaven,  and  had,  with  His  own  voice, 
delivered  His  law  to  them  out  of  the  midst  of  the  darkness 
and  the  fires  of  Sinai.  It  was  not  in  the  possession  of  some  far 
distant  people,  some  nation  "  beyond  the  sea"  to  whom  Jehovah 
had  made  it  known,  and  from  whom  they  were,  by  trouble- 
some and  tedious  and  expensive  embassies,  to  receive  it  at 

*  Comp.  with  Deut.  xxx.  11 — 14. 

f  This  is  the  view  generally  taken  from  Chrysostom  downwards. 
Alford  has  a  different  idea.  He  says: — "  I  believe  the  account  of  the 
relation  will  be  best  found  by  bearing  in  mind  that  the  Apostle  is 
speaking  of  Christ  as  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  the  be- 
liever. He  takes,  as  a  confirmation  of  this,  a  passage  occurring  in  a 
prophetic  part  of  Deuteronomy,  where  Moses  is  foretelling  to  the  Jews 
the  consequences  of  rejecting  God's  law,  and  His  mercy  to  them  even 
when  under  chastisement,  if  they  would  return  to  Him.  He  there  de- 
scribes the  law  in  nearly  the  words  cited  in  this  verse.  Now  the 
Apostle,  regarding  Christ  as  the  end  of  the  law,  its  great  central  aim 
and  object,  quotes  these  words  not  merely  as  suiting  his  purpose,  but 
as  bearing,  where  originally  used,  an  a  fortiori  application  to  faith  in 
Him  who  is  the  end  of  the  law,  and  to  the  commandment  to  believe  in 
Him,  which  is  now  God's  commandment.  If  spoken  of  the  law  as  a 
manifestation  of  God  in  man's  heart  and  mouth,  much  more  were  they 
spoken  of  Him,  who  is  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  the  end  of  the  law  and 
the  prophets.  ...  It  is,  in  this  passage,  Paul's  object  not  merely  to 
describe  the  righteousness  which  is  of  faith  in  Christ,  but  to  show  it 
described  already  in  tJie  words  of  the  law."  This  view,  if  it  does  not  at 
at  once  command  assent,  may  be  worthy  of  consideration. — ED. 
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second  hand.  No :  Jehovah  had  singled  out  themselves  for 
the  peculiar  distinction.  What  other  people  had  heard  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  God  speaking  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire, 
as  they  had  1  "  He  showeth  his  word  unto  Jacob,  his  statutes 
aud  his  judgments  unto  Israel:  he  dealt  not  so  with  any 
other  nation."  The  peoples  of  distant  lands  might  come  to 
learn  of  them:  they  needed  not  to  cross  seas  and  traverse 
continents  in  search  of  the  mind  of  God.  It  was  before 
them — delivered  to  them  with  all  distinctness,  by  God  him- 
self or  by  His  accredited  ambassador.* 

In  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  faith,  there  is  here,  as  in 
other  places,  connected  with  it,  "  confessing  with  the  mouth 
the  Lord  Jesus;"  or  "Jesus  the  Lord."  This  is  substantially 
confessing  the  same  as  we  are  called  to  believe — that  "  God 
hath  raised  him  from  the  dead;"  the  "lordship"  of  Jesus 
presupposing  his  resurrection,  and  including  the  "glory  that 
followed."  The  confession  of  this,  therefore,  implies  the 
conviction  and  acknowledgment  of  the  mediatorial  character 
and  work  of  Christ,  and  of  his  exaltation  to  "  the  right  hand 
of  power." 

Such  "  confession  "  of  Christ  is  intimately  connected  with 
progressive  and  final  salvation;  and  this  connexion  is  a 
matter  which  may  well  engage  the  serious  attention  of  all 
professed  believers.  The  connexion  is  as  pointedly  and 
explicitly  stated  as  that  between  believing  and  justification : 
— "with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness;  and 
with  the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvation."  As 
there  is  no  justification  without  faith,  there  is  no  final  sal- 
vation without  confession;  that  is,  without  "holding  fast"  the 
truth  to  the  end,  and  in  proof  of  its  being  held  fast,  con- 
fessing Christ.  The  words  of  Jesus  himself  are  very  per- 
emptory:— "Whosoever,  therefore,  shall  confess  me  before 
men,  him  will  I  confess  also  before  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven.  But  whosoever  shall  deny  me  before  men,  him-  will 
I  also  deny  before  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  + 

*  There  is  a  manifest  hiatits  here  in  the  manuscript,  for  which  I  am 
unable  to  account.  I  don't  attempt  to  fill  it  up;  but  would  refer  the 
reader  to  the  author's  System.  Theol.,  vol.  11.,  pp.  735-0,  and  747-t. 

t  Matth.  x.  32.  33:  Luke  ix.  26. 
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Remember,  my  brethren,  these  are  the  solemn  words  of 
the  Redeemer  himself.  They  came  from  those  "  lips  into 
which  grace  was  poured,"  and  from  which  no  falsehood,  no 
deceit,  no  guile  ever  proceeded.  There  is  nothing  in  which 
the  faithfulness  of  Jesus  is  more  apparent,  than  in  announcing 
the  terms  of  discipleship.  He  never  lures  any  to  himself  by 
illusory  promises — by  presenting  fair  and  flattering  prospects, 
which  he  knew  were  never  to  be  realized.  He  was  well 
aware  that  to  confess  him  before  men  would  require  self- 
denial;  the  sacrifice  of  many  worldly  comforts  and  objects 
of  desire ;  and  submission  to  much  that  human  nature  shrinks 
from  and  deprecates.  He  warns  of  all  this;  but  still  he 
peremptorily  adheres  to  the  terms.  In  defiance  of  all  temp- 
tations to  the  contrary — all  temptations  to  apostasy,  or  to 
concealment,  and  temporizing,  and  conformity  to  the  world 
in  order  to  shun  "  the  offence  of  the  cross," — there  must  be 
an  open  profession  of  his  truth,  a  glorying  in  his  cross,  an 
adherence  to  his  will,  a  fidelity  to  his  cause,' — the  result  and 
the  expression  of  faith  and  love. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  a  little  more  particularly  what  is 
implied  in  confessing  Christ,  and  close  by  noticing  some  of 
the  inducements  to  the  indispensable  duty. 

Faith,  we  have  already  said,  is  presupposed.  The  motto 
of  every  true  follower  of  Jesus  should  be,  "/  believed,  there- 
fore have  I  spoken." — It  is  openly  to  profess  what  we  believe 
him  to  be,  and  what  we  believe  him  to  have  done.  The  sub- 
ject of  faith  and  of  confession  is  the  same ;  and,  as  stated  in 
the  passage  before  us,  it  is  the  resurrection  and  supreme 
lordship  of  Jesus. — There  is  included,  then,  the  confession 

1.  Of  the  fact,  that  Christ  is  risen. — The  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  was  the  decision,  the  divine  decision,  of 
all  controversies  between  him  and  his  enemies.  To  speak 
of  confessing  this  fact  was  touching  the  spring  of  wrathful 
emotion  and  vindictive  malice  in  their  bosoms.  They 
had  invented  stories  to  discredit  it;  bribed  the  witnesses 
to  perjure  themselves  by  denying  what  they  knew  to  be 
truth,  and  circulating  what  they  knew  to  be  false.  But  to 
confess  Christ  was  to  avow  the  belief  of  the  fact,  and  conse- 
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quently  the  disbelief  of  everything  pretended  and  asserted  to 
the  contrary ;  to  declare  for  Christ  against  the  Jewish  rulers. 
And  as  the  Gentile  philosophers  scorned  the  resurrection — 
treating  it  as  worthy  only  of  derision,  to  confess  Christ  was 
to  brave  this  scorn ;  and  avow  the  belief  of  that  which  they 
thus  ridiculed,  regarding  all  as  no  better  than  fools  who 
gave  it  credit. 

2.  Jesus  declared  himself  the  promised  Messiah;  and  he 
placed  the  truth  of  this  claim  on  his  resurrection.     To  confess 
Christ  as  risen,  therefore,  was  to  own  him  as  sustaining  this 
official  character. — And  many  contend  that  this  is  all;  and 
contend  for  it  in  such  a  way  as  would  imply  that  it  was 
enough  to  acknowledge  the  title  as  his,  though  you  should 
deny  all  that  peculiarly  distinguished  his  person  and  con- 
stituted his  work  in  that  capacity;  as  if  it  were  enough  to 
allow   him  the  name,  whatever  you  might  think  and  say 
either  of  what  he  was  or  of  what  he  came  to  effect ;  as  if 
these  were  not  incomparably  more  important  than  the  mere 
designation;  as  if  indeed  he  could  be  confessed  as  the  Mes- 
siah, unless  he  were  confessed  as  being  what  the  Messiah  was 
to  be,  and  as  doing  what  the  Messiah  was  to  do !     I  must 
therefore  add — 

3.  It  is  to  confess  his  personal  dignity,  as  proved  by  the 
fact.      By  his  resurrection  he  was  declared,  or  publicly  deter- 
mined to  be,  the  Son  of  God :  * — and  in  confessing  his  resur- 
rection, we  confess  his  divine  dignity  as  one  with  his  Father, 
in  opposition  to  those  who,  under  the  name  of  Christians, 
would  divest  him  of  his  chief  glory,  and  reduce  him  to  the 
level  of  a  fellow- man.     The  divine  nature  must  be  infinitely 
the  more  important  and  exalted  view  of  his  person.     To 
deny  this,  if  it  is  represented  as  belonging  to  him,  must  be 
to  deny  Christ.      I  know  how  uncharitable  this  will  by 
some  be  reckoned.     But  most  unreasonably.     How  can  any 
man  of  common  understanding  expect  those  who  believe  Jesus 
to  be  truly  and  properly  divine,  to  acknowledge  those  as  con- 
fessing him  who  deny  his  divinity  ?     To  confess  him  as  man, 

*  Rom.  i.  3,  4. 
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and  deny  him  as  God,  cannot  be  to  confess  him  at  all : — to 
confess  the  finite  and  deny  the  infinite ! 

4.  It  is  to  confess  the  sufficiency  and  the  exclusive  efficacy 
of  his  righteousness  and  atonement. — To  confess  him  is,  to 
avow  this  as  the  ground,  and  the  sole  ground,  of  our  hopes 
before  God.     To  confess  his  resurrection  is  to  glory  in  his 
cross  and  passion, — to  the  sufficiency  of  which,  as  the  divinely 
appointed  propitiation  for  sin,  his  resurrection  bore  testimony. 
It  is  to  confess  before  men  what  has  ever  been  the  "  offence 
of  the  cross" — our  exclusive  reliance  on  the  grace  of  God 
through  the  merits  of  another;  openly  to  declare  our  full 
conviction  that  there  is  no  hope  for  sinners  but  in  this; 
and  to  exult  in  it,  to  the  entire  mortification  of  all  the  native 
pride  of  the  human  heart.      In  opposition  to  every  mode  and 
description  of  self-dependence,  to  adopt  the  language  of  the 
Apostle,  "  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  the  world  is  crucified 
unto  me,  and  I  unto  the  world." 

5.  It  is  to  own  Christ's  sole  and  supreme  authority*   We 
cannot  confess  "  Jesus  Christ  THE  LORD"  without  confessing 
this.      We  must  acknowledge  him  as  the  only  Lord  of  the 
conscience,  whom  we  are  in  all  things  bound  to  obey,  agree- 
ably to  the  injunction  given  by  the  voice  from  the  excellent 
glory,  as  Moses  and  Elias  withdrew — "  Hear  ye  HIM!"     If 
we  thus  confess  Christ  as  Lord,  we  shall  follow  his  will,  let 
the  world  say  what  they  may.      This  practical  confession  of 
Christ  is  indispensable.     In  the  confession  of  the  lips  without 
it  there  is  no  sincerity.     The  Apostle  speaks  of  some  who  pro- 
fessed that  they  knew  God,  while  in  works  they  denied  him. 
The  practical  denial  was  the  true  testimony.     While  their 
mouths  said  they  did  know  him,  their  conduct  said  they  did  not 
know  him : — and  in  such  a  case  we  are  at  no  loss  which  to 
believe.     And  so  is  it  in  regard  to  the  confession  of  Christ. 
We  confess  him  not,  if  we  call  him  "  Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not 
the  things  which  he  says."     This  is  denying  Christ.     It  is 
saying  one  thing  and  acting  another. 

*  Acts  ii.  36  ;  Rom.  xiv.  7—9. 
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6.  The  connexion  shows  us,  that  it  includes  the  doctrinal 
and  practical  avowal  of  his  title  to  divine  worship  and  adora- 
tion. This  is  indeed  included  in  confessing  his  Godhead; 
but  we  mention  it  now,  because  it  is  suggested  so  immediately 
by  the  following  verses — "For  the  Scripture  saith,  Who- 
soever believeth  on  him  shall  not  be  ashamed.  For  there  is 
no  difference  between  the  Jew  and  the  Greek :  for  the  same 
Lord  over  all  is  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon  him.  For  who- 
soever shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved."* 
We  confess  him,  as  divinely  able  to  save,  when  we  thus 
come  to  him,  seeking  the  salvation  we  need. 

In  all  this,  the  avowal  must  be  sincere  and  open ;  no 
silent  reserve,  no  ashamed  concealment,  no  disguising  and 
palliating  of  the  truth,  no  trimming  and  artful  evasion. 

Among  the  many  considerations  by  which  believers  should 
be  induced  to  make  this  open  confession  of  their  Lord,  let 
me  notice  and  press  upon  their  serious  attention  the  fol- 
lowing— 

1.  The  blessed  Jesus  is  well  entitled  to  it,  both  for  what 
he  is,  and  for  what  he  hath  done.  "  In  the  beginning  was  the 
Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God. 
The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God.  All  things  were 
made  by  him ;  and  without  him  was  not  anything  made  that 
was  made.  And  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among 
us,  (and  we  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begot- 
ten of  the  Father,)  full  of  grace  and  truth."  "  Ye  know  the 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that,  though  he  was  rich,  yet 
for  our  sakes  he  became  poor,  that  ye  through  his  poverty 
might  be  rich."t  His  was  the  condescension:  ours  is 
the  honour.  0!  what  a  stoop  was  it, — not  merely  from 
heaven  to  earth,  but  from  deity  to  humanity!  And  shall 
we,  poor  worms  of  the  dust,  be  ashamed  to  own  our  con- 
nexion with  Him,  who  is  "the  brightness  of  his  divine 
Father's  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person?"  How 
strange!  how  unreasonable!  how  unworthy  the  thought! 
His  work  was  the  most  signal  manifestation  ever  given  of 

*  Verses  11—13.  f  John  >•  1—3>  145  2  ^on  viii-  9> 
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all  the  perfections  of  the  divine  character: — and  are  ice  to 
be  ashamed  of  that  which  is  the  study  of  angelic  minds,  and 
the  theme  of  angelic  songs,  and  which  is  the  very  highest  of 
Jehovah's  plans  and  doings, — the  grandest  effort  of  infinite 
intelligence — the  very  glory  of  the  Godhead! — It  is,  more- 
over, the  most  wonderful  expression  of  love  to  us — the  open- 
ing of  God's  heart  to  man — the  display  of  His  "  delight  in 
mercy"  in  the  bestowment  of  a  gift  transcending  immeasurably 
all  the  other  fruits  and  tokens  of  his  munificence.  And  are  we 
to  be  ashamed  of  our  best  benefactor !  of  Him  who  "  loved 
us,  and  gave  himself  for  us ! "  who  hath  stooped  so  low,  and 
done  and  suffered  so  much  for  our  benefit,  for  our  deliverance 
from  the  greatest  of  all  evils,  and  our  introduction  to  the 
greatest  and  most  enduring  of  all  joys !  Away  with  ingrati- 
tude so  base — that  would  disown  or  shrink  from  acknow- 
ledging such  a  friend! 

2.  This  confession  is  one  of  the  required  and  reasonable 
evidences  of  faith.  This  is  clearly  implied  here.  Faith 
is  the  medium  of  interest  in  Christ,  and  confession  is  the 
manifestation  and  the  proof  of  its  reality.  We  have  evi- 
dence of  the  sincerity  of  our  faith  only  in  proportion  to  our 
readiness  to  confess  Christ.  There  is  no  faith,  where  there 
is  no  confession.  And  this  evidence  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance and  value.  Evidence  of  personal  interest  in  Christ 
must  be  added  to  the  evidence  of  the  truth  itself,  to  give 
stability  to  personal  hope  and  confidence.  The  language  of 
John  with  regard  to  brotherly  love  may  with  perfect  pro- 
priety be  applied  to  confessing  Christ — "  Hereby  we  know 
that  we  are  of  the  truth,  and  shall  assure  our  hearts  before 
him."*  And  this  confessing  of  Christ  is  one  of  the  tests  to 
be  applied  in  fulfilling  the  apostolic  injunction — "  Examine 
yourselves,  whether  ye  be  in  the  faith ;  prove  your  own  selves : 
know  ye  not  your  own  selves,  how  that  Jesus  Christ  is  in 
you,  except  ye  be  reprobates  It 

*  1  Johniii.  19. 

t  2  Cor.  xiii.  5.  "reprobates,"  Gr.  a3o»ip,ot,  without  standing  the 
proof  ;•  iii  correspondence  with  the  preceding  lavravi  ^axiftd^iTt,  prove 
your  ownselves. — ED. 
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3.  The  connexion  of  confession  with  salvation.     The  terms 
expressing  this   connexion  are,  as  already   noticed,  equally 
explicit  with  those   which  express  the  connexion  of  faith 
with  justification.      Think  of  this,  ye  who  fancy  you  may  he 
believers  in  secret — believers,  and  sincere  believers  too,  with- 
out, as  you  say,  troubling  other  people  with  your  religion, 
and  letting  every  person  you  meet  know  your  creed !     This  is 
only  one  of  the  many  plausible  maxims  of  prudential  casuis- 
try by  which  men  would  fain  unite  the  interests  of  both 
worlds, — "serve  God  and  mammon" — shun  "the  offence  of 
the  cross,"  and  yet  secure  its  benefits.     But  it  cannot  be. 
Look  at  the  Apostle's  statement.     You  must  not  only  "be- 
lieve unto  righteousness,"  but  "  confess  unto  salvation."     If 
you  do  not  make  confession,  you  do  not  believe;  you  are 
not  justified,  and  cannot  be  saved. 

4.  The  necessity  of  a  profession  that  is  distinctive  of  the 
believer  from  tlie  world — a  profession  opposed  to  everything 
like  neutrality.     A  man  must  be  on  one  side  or  on  the 
other.     There  must  be  no  "halting  between  two  opinions," 
and  compromising  with  the  so-called   CJiristian  world,  any 
more  than  with  the  world  of  the  avowedly  unbelieving  and 
ungodly.     The   difference  is  very  wide  between   the   time 
when  the  Apostle  wrote,  and   the  circumstances   in  which 
believers  were  then  placed,  and  present  times  and  circum- 
stances.    Bearing  the  name  of  Christ  was  then  a  test  of  sin- 
cerity.    But  in  our  day,  and  in  our  country,  some  kind  of 
profession  is  almost  universal;  and,  instead  of  the  designation 
Christian  being  a  stigma,  and  setting  a  mark  of  peril  on  a 
man's  head,  it  is  the  common  appellation,  and  is  more  than 
safe;  it  is  reputable.     Yet   surely  there  is  still  some  pro- 
fession  by   which   the  true   believer  is   distinguished  from 
the    mass  of  mere   nominalists.     There   is — there   must  be 
such  a  profession; — a  profession  that  is  decided,  discrimina- 
tive, trying.     There  is  a  "  coming  out  from  the  world,"  and 
being  "  separate : " — there  is  a  "  seeking  first  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  his  righteousness" — a  serious,  deliberate  and  avowed 
preference  of  eternal  things,  uniformly  and  consistently  ap- 
parent in  the  general  tenor  of  the  conduct;  a  living  not  only 

II.  Y 
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"soberly  and  righteously,"  but  "godly" — a  "doing  justly 
and  loving  mercy,"  associated  with  "walking  humbly  with 
God;"  a  decided  and  open  declaration  of  attachment  to  the 
Saviour,  and  to  his  people  for  his  sake ;  and  to  spiritual  exer- 
cises and  spiritual  pleasures  above  the  engagements  and  en- 
joyments and  converse  of  worldly  society — such  as  marks  a 
man  out  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  as  one  whose  intercourse 
they  are  not  much  disposed  to  court.  Such,  indeed,  is  the 
present  state  of  society,  that  a  Christian  has  reason  to  suspect 
whether  he  is  professing  his  faith  in  Christ  with  sufficient 
distinctiveness,  if  he  escapes  the  imputation  of  enthusiasm  and 
methodism,  and  the  shrugs  and  sneers  of  the  ungodly.  If 
the  world  commend  a  man  as  no  bigot,  but  a  liberal-minded 
man,  that  can  speak  and  act  and  enjoy  himself  like  his 
neighbours,  the  subject  of  the  commendation  may  well  be 
roused  to  self-jealousy  an  i  fear.  The  eulogy  of  the  world  is 
the  rebuke  of  his  Master. 

There  are  temptations  sadly  prevalent  to  indecision — to 
the  suppression  of  convictions — to  the  restraining  and  resist- 
ing of  the  truth's  influence, — for  the  sake  of  keeping  well 
with  the  world.  I  believe  the  fear  of  the  world's  scorn  keeps 
more  now  from  confessing  Christ  than  in  other  and  different 
times  all  the  terrors  of  persecution  ever  did.  But,  first, 
let  those  who  yield  to  such  temptation,  consider  bow — un- 
manly shall  I  say  ?  their  conduct  is.  In  the  concerns  of  life, 
you  follow  your  own  convictions;  you  take  your  own  way; 
you  mind  not  what  others  may  think ;  you  glory  in  your 
independence ; — and  yet  here,  in  the  highest  of  all  concerns, 
you  are  the  slave  of  the  world's  opinion;  you  shrink,  and 
hesitate ;  you  suppress  what  you  think,  and  utter  what  you 
do  not  think.  I  would  say  to  you,  as  the  Apostle  says — 
"Quit  you  like  men."  If  there  are  convictions  in  your 
mind,  follow  them  out.  Put  not  your  souls  to  jeopardy 
for  the  sake  of  human  scorn,  when,  in  compensation  for  it, 
you  will  have  the  approval  of  your  conscience  and  your  God. 

Keflect,  also,  on  the  ingratitude  of  your  conduct.  What 
would  you  think  of  any  one  whom  you  had  served,  for 
whom  you  had  made  many  and  great  sacrifices,  and  hazarded 
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life — being  ashamed  to  own  you,  or  to  associate  his  name 
with  yours?  Yet  this  is  the  vile  part  you  are  acting  to  a 
better  friend  by  infinite  degrees  than  a  fellow-creature  can 
ever  be  to  you. 

Finally,  think  of  your  danger.  Confession  is  unto  salvation. 
(Jan  you  then  be  in  a  safe  state,  while  you  are  declining  such 
confession1?  You  are  not  safe.  Your  danger  is  imminent. 
You  have  had  many  secret  misgivings;  but  the  world  has 
still  prevailed.  0  halt  no  longer  between  God  and  the 
world — between  Christ  and  Belial ! — "  Who  is  on  the  Lord's 
side?  Who?"  I  put  the  question  to  every  lingering,  hesi- 
tating, undecided  soul  in  this  assembly.  Come  to  the  de- 
cision. Linger  no  more  upon  the  boundary.  No  man  can 
be  happy,  till,  with  full  purpose  of  heart,  he  has  made  the 
transition  from  the  world's  side,  and  taken  his  part  with 
God ;  till  he  has  openly  confessed  Christ  and  declared  himself 
for  his  cause  and  people.  There  is  no  neutrality — no  safe 
medium.  To  be  undecided  for  Christ,  is  to  be  decided  for 
the  world.  " HE  THAT  is  NOT  WITH  MB  is  AGAINST  ME!" 
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"  For  there  is  no  difference  between  the  Jew  and  the  Greek:  for  the  same 
Lord  over  all  is  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon  him.  For  whosoever  shall  call  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved.  How  then  shall  they  call  on  him  in  whom 
they  have  not  believed?  and  how  shall  they  believe  in  him  of  whom  they  have 
not  heard?  and  how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher?  And  how  shall  they 
preach,  except  they  be  sent?  as  it  is  written,  How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  them 
that  preach  the  gospel  of  peace,  and  bring  glad  tidings  of  good  things!  But 
they  have  not  all  obeyed  the  gospel.  For  Esaias  saith,  Lord,  who  hath  believed 
our  report?  So  then  faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God  " 

IN  verse  eleventh  the  Apostle,  in  stating  the  universality  of 
the  gospel  message  of  acceptance  with  God  by  faith  in  Christ, 
had  confirmed  his  statement  by  a  quotation  from  the  pro- 
phecies of  Isaiah,  having  direct  allusion  to  the  same  sub- 
ject— "  The  scripture  saith,  Whosoever  believeth  on  him 
shall  not  be  ashamed."  And  now,  with  especial  reference 
to  the  word  "whosoever"  as  including  sinners  of  mankind 
without  difference — he  proceeds  to  say,  "  For  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  Jew  and  the  Greek:  for  the  same 
Lord  over  all  is  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon  him.  For  who- 
soever shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved." 
The  source  of  salvation,  in  all  its  precious  blessings,  is 
here  set  before  us  in  a  very  interesting  light.  It  is  the  rich 
grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. — That  he  is  the  "  Lord  over 
all"  is  very  clear  from  the  whole  context.*  His  supreme 
Lordship  is  one  of  the  points  of  faith  and  confession  spe- 

*  See  verses  9,  14. 
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cified  in  the  preceding  verses  as  belonging  to  the  word  which 
the  Apostles  preached.  This  Lordship  was  the  divine  reward 
of  his  obedience  unto  death.*  The  whole  administration  of 
grace,  as  a  branch  of  the  government  of  the  world,  is  intrusted 
to  his  hands : — so  that  it  is  his  to  bestow  all  the  blessings 
of  salvation,  t  And  this  implies,  that  all  these  blessings 
are  bestowed  on  the  ground  of  his  own  righteousness  and 
sacrifice — all  in  rich  and  free  mercy : — He  is  "  rich  unto  all 
that  call  upon  him." 

This  is  spoken  of  him  in  his  mediatorial  character.  Be- 
fore he  appeared  in  that  character,  he  was  "  rich " — rich  as 
God,  the  Maker  and  Proprietor  of  the  universe,  and  the 
bountiful  Author  of  all  existing  good.  It  is  of  his  native 
divine  riches  the  Apostle  speaks  when  he  says — "  Ye  know 
the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that,  though  he  was  rich, 
yet  for  your  sakes  he  became  poor."J 

It  was  in  the  exercise  of  love  that  "  passeth  knowledge " 
that  he  thus  stooped;  assuming  our  nature,  and  suffering  in 
it  unto  death.  And  he  is  now  rich  as  Mediator.  On  his 
ascending  up  on  high,  he  "received  gifts  for  men:" — "it 
pleased  the  Father  that  in  Him  all  fulness  should  dwell" 
His  riches  are  "unsearchable."  He  is  rich  in  possession — hav- 
ing committed  to  his  hands  an  inexhaustible  fulness  of  bless- 
ing. He  is  rich  in  bestowment;  and  all  that  he  does  bestow 
he  bestows  in  free  unfettered  bounty  and  munificence — "  with- 
out money  and  without  price."  These  ideas  are  evidently  and 
strongly  included.  We  might  say  of  a  man  who  merely 
possessed  abundance  that  he  was  rich:  but  if  we  said  of  him 
that  he  was  rich  to  all  that  applied  to  him,  we  should  mean 
more;  we  should  express  the  idea  of  bountifulness  or  liberal- 
ity— of  giving  freely  and  without  equivalent.  The  phrase, 
applied  to  the  exalted  Redeemer,  expresses  his  constant 
readiness  to  give — the  exuberance  of  his  mediatorial  grace. 
The  treasures  of  blessing  stand  ever  open ;  and  with  a  hand 
of  royal  bounty  he  confers  his  "  durable  riches." 

The  verses  further  teach  us  the  way  by  which  a  partici- 

*  Phil.  ii.  6—10.  f  Jolin  xvii-  2-  t  2  Cor-  viii-  9- 
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pation  in  His  riches  is  obtained : — "  He  is  rich  unto  all 
that  call  upon  him;  for  whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  name 
of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved."  This  is  in  full  harmony  with 
the  former  statement.  There  is  a  perfect  consistency  be- 
tween the  ideas  of  free  bounty  on  the  part  of  the  giver  and 
application  to  him  on  the  part  of  the  receiver.  Can  there 
be  a  stronger  expression  of  free  bounty  than  that  which  our 
Lord  makes  when  he  says — "  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you ; 
seek,  and  ye  shall  find;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto 
you.  For  every  one  that  asketh  receiveth ;  and  he  that  seek- 
eth  findeth ;  and  to  him  that  knocketh  it  shall  be  opened  ?  "* 

The  very  terms  before  us  more  than  imply  that  calling 
presupposes  faith :  verse  1 4.  "  How  then  shall  they  call  on 
him  in  whom  they  have  not  believed?  and  how  shall  they 
believe  in  him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ?  and  how  shall 
they  hear  without  a  preacher]"  This  is  most  explicit.  Calling 
implies  faith,  just  as  much  as  faith  implies  hearing.  If  we 
grant  (and  how  can  we  deny?)  that  there  is  no  believing  in 
him  of  whom  we  have  not  heard,  the  same  principle  should 
necessitate  the  conclusion  (for  the  questions  are  alike  in- 
tended to  convey  the  idea  of  impossibility)  that  there  is  no 
calling  without  believing,  t  I  need  hardly  say,  that  calling 
means  not  the  mere  utterance  of  words  with  the  lips,  but  the 
expression  of  the  real  desire  of  the  heart.  Now,  in  order  to 
this,  the  sinner's  mind  must  be  in  some  measure  made  sen- 
sible of  the  unspeakable  value  of  the  blessings  sought.  All 
seeking  implies  this.  Nothing  whatever  will  be  sought  till 
there  is  some  perception  of  its  value — some  conviction  of  its 
being  worth  seeking. 

That  which  is  here  sought,  is  not  faith.  The  prayer  is 
not  an  unbelieving  prayer  for  faith : — it  is  a  believing  prayer 
for  salvation.  There  is  often  great  confusion  of  mind  to  be 
found  on  this  subject ;  and  the  confusion  arises  from  want  of 
simple  conceptions  of  what  believing  is — or  rather,  I  should 
say,  of  what  faith  is:  for,  by  a  kind  of — fatality  shall  I 
call  it?  many  persons  who  have  a  perfectly  clear  conception, 

*  Luke  xi.  9,  10.  t  Comp.  Heb.  xi.  6. 
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on  all  other  subjects,  of  what  is  meant  by  believing,  have 
their  heads  full  of  mysticism  whenever  they  speak  of  faith. 
But,  as  we  have  already  said,  to  believe  and  to  have  faith 
are  the  same  thing.  The  difficulty  is  to  get  men  persuaded 
to  take  the  scripture  terms  in  their  simple  sense :  and  no- 
thing can  be  simpler  than  the  New  Testament  statements.* 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  persons  speak  of  their 
being  desirous  to  believe,  but  not  able — of  their  having  the 
wt.ll,  but  wanting  the  power.  This  is  a  delusion,  the  result 
of  the  mysticism  just  alluded  to.  There  can  be  no  such 
state  of  mind.  The  want  of  ability  consists  solely  in  the 
want  of  will — the  indisposition  of  heart ;  its  aversion  to 
either  the  humility  or  the  purity  of  the  Gospel ;  its  pride, 
and  its  love  of  this  present  world.  These  are  the  causes  that 
keep  sinners  back  from  Christ,  t  When  men  are  taught  to 
sing — "  I  would,  but  can't  repent ; "  and — "  0  !  could  I  but 
believe!  Then  all  would  easy  be:  I  would  but  cannot" — 
they  are  taught  to  utter  words  that  express  neither  correct 
philosophy  nor  sound  divinity.  The  testimony  of  the  Bible 
is — "  The  Spirit  and  the  bride  say,  Come.  And  let  him 
that  heareth  say,  Come.  And  let  him  that  is  athirst  come. 
And  whosoever  will,  let  him  take  the  water  of  life  freely.":}; 
Nothing  whatever  prevents  any  one  from  coming  and  tak- 
ing, but  the  want  of  will  It  is  necessary  to  affirm  this,  in 
order  to  justify  God  in  the  condemnation  of  unbelievers: 
for,  were  the  inability  of  sinners  of  any  other  kind  than 
moral,  the  excuse  derived  from  it  would  be  a  valid  and 
sufficient  one.  Beyond  question,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to 
"  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord : " — but  the  duty,  like  every 
other,  includes  the  obligation  to  the  state  of  mind  and  heart 
requisite  for  the  right  fulfilment  of  it.  It  is  the  duty  of  all 
to  pray;  but  acceptable  prayer  must  be  prayer  in  faith;  and 
the  duty  of  prayer  implies  the  duty  of  believing  in  that 
name  in  which  prayer  is  to  be  offered.  Why  be  startled  at 
this?  It  may  be  illustrated  by  a  parallel  case.  The  first 


*  As  in  John  xx.  30,  31. 
f  John  v.  40;  Luke  xiii.  34.  J  Kcv.  xxii.  17. 
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requisition  of  God's  law  is  that  of  love  to  himself.  This  is 
the  only  state  of  heart  from  which  any  truly  acceptable  obe- 
dience can  be  rendered  to  any  of  the  divine  precepts.  Every 
other  command  of  God,  therefore,  should  be  regarded  as  im- 
plying or  presupposing  this  state  of  heart.  It  is  the  duty  of 
every  man  to  be  true  in  his  words  and  honest  in  his  dealings. 
But  it  is  his  duty  to  maintain  honesty  and  truth  from  love 
to  God.  If  I  am  asked  then,  would  you  dissuade  an  unbe- 
liever from  praying]  I  answer  No;  any  more  than  I  would 
dissuade  a  man  who  gives  evidence  of  an  ungodly  state  of 
heart  from  speaking  truth  and  acting  honestly.  But,  as  I  tell 
the  latter  that  his  truth  and  honesty  being  unassociated  with 
love  to  God  as  their  principle,  are  destitute  of  what  is  essen- 
tial to  their  being  acceptable  in  God's  sight ;  so  I  tell  the  for- 
mer that  his  prayer  is  in  the  same  kind  and  in  the  same 
degree  deficient  and  unacceptable. — "  The  ploughing  of  the 
wicked  is  sin" — that  is,  the  industry  of  the  wicked  man, 
being  uninfluenced  by  any  regard  to  God — to  his  authority, 
to  his  glory,  to  his  grace — being  purely  selfish  and  secular — 
is  but  a  seeming  virtue ;  in  itself  abstractly  good ;  but  in  the 
eyes  of  Him  who  looks  to  the  heart,  and  who,  in  looking  to 
the  heart,  regards  primarily  its  state  of  disposition  towards  him- 
self, there  is  sin  in  all  of  even  its  most  apparently  exemplary 
and  useful  toils.  Are  we  then  to  command  the  wicked  not 
to  plough  ?  By  no  means : — but  we  are  to  warn  him  that  in 
the  sight  of  God  his  very  industry  is  sin,  and  we  are  to  tell 
him  why ;  and  thus  to  awaken  him  to  a  proper  consideration 
of  the  first  principle  of  every  act  that  God  holds  good  and 
virtuous.  Thus  truth  and  honesty  and  industry  are  in  them- 
selves good,  but  when  without  the  fear  of  God  as  their  prin- 
ciple, they  are  in  the  spirit  of  them,  which  is  the  spirit  of 
ungodliness,  radically  defective  and  evil.*  So  it  is  with 
prayer.  In  itself  it  is  good — a  thing  which  it  would  be  as 
wrong  to  forbid,  as  it  would  be  to  forbid  honesty  and  truth 
and  industry: — but  still  we  must  warn  unbelievers,  that 
while  they  continue  to  reject  the  Gospel,  they  are  without 

*  Comp.  the  Author's  Lectures  on  Proverbs,  vol.  ii.  p.  385. 
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the  plea  which  alone  can  make  the  prayer  of  a  sinner  accept- 
able to  God. 

That  it  is  a  believing  prayer  for  salvation  that  is  meant  is 
evident  from  the  very  passage  quoted  : — "  And  it  shall  come 
to  pass,  that  whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  delivered :  for  in  mount  Zion  and  in  Jerusalem  shall 
be  deliverance,  as  the  Lord  hath  said,  and  in  the  remnant 
whom  the  Lord  shall  call."*  The  words  may  seein  imme- 
diately and  primarily  to  refer  to  deliverance  from  the  judg- 
ments threatened  against  Jerusalem.  But  these,  when 
brought  upon  the  wicked  and  unbelieving  for  such  a  cause, 
were  but  significant  preludes  to  a  more  fearful  and  perma- 
nent destruction,  t  Paul  here  applies  the  passage  indiscri- 
minately to  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  regard  to  the  salvation 
revealed  to  both  in  the  Gospel.  And  so  indeed  does  Peter.]; 
"Those  who  called  on  the  name  of  the  Lord"  was  a  desig- 
nation of  the  disciples  of  Christ — of  believers.  For  them 
there  was  deliverance  from  the  judgments  by  which  Jerusa- 
lem was  visited;  and  that  deliverance  was  but  a  type  and 
pledge  of  a  better  and  greater. — In  the  passage  before  us, 
we  have  one  of  the  proofs  of  our  Saviour's  divinity.  He,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  "the  Lord,"  who  is  to  be  "called  upon" 
for  salvation ;  and  the  proof  receives  a  great  augmentation  of 
strength  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  passage  cited  and 
applied  to  him: — for  in  the  prophet  it  clearly  refers  to  JE- 
HOVAH the  God  of  Israel. 

The  connexion  of  the  series  of  questions  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing verses,  next  demands  our  attention.  We  have  al- 
ready commented  on  the  first  taken  by  itself.  But  they 
naturally  lead  in  succession  to  each  other,  and  form  a  chain 
which  terminates  in  one  conclusion.  That  conclusion  is, — 
I  mean  this  is  the  chief  point  which  the  series  of  connected 
queries  is  designed  to  establish — the  necessity  that  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Gospel  should  come  with  the  same  evidence  of 
inspired  authority  as  that  which  attended  and  accredited  the 


*  Joel  ii.  32.  t  Comp.  Acts  iii.  23. 
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announcements  of  the  prophets  under  the  old  economy.  The 
Jews  received  the  word  of  God  from  inspired  messengers,* 
who  prefaced  their  announcements  with — "  Thus  saitii  the 
Lord:"  and  satisfactorily  proved  their  divine  commission. 
Such  divinely  inspired  messengers  were  necessary,  to  give 
the  new  Dispensation  the  same  authority, — the  same  divine 
establishment  with  the  old.  We  shall  see  how  the  ques- 
tions lead  on  naturally  to  this  point. 

1.  "How  shall  they  call  on  him  in  whom  they  have  not 
believed?"  We  have  already  said  that  the  calling  is  the  ex- 
pression of  faith.  When  a  sinner  comes  to  feel  his  need  of 
salvation;  and  is  convinced  that  Jesus  is  what  the  Gospel 
represents  Him — a  divine  and  all-sufficient  Saviour — he  will 
then  "call  upon  Him"  in  earnest  for  the  salvation  which  he  is 
sensible  he  needs,  and  believes  Jesus,  and  Jesus  alone,  able 
to  bestow.  No  one  will  think  of  seeking  from  another  what 
he  does  not  believe  him  either  able  or  willing  to  give. 

And  as  faith  is  necessary  to  calling;  so  is  hearing  to  be- 
lieving :  "  How  shall  they  believe  in  him  of  whom  they  have 
not  heard  1 " — that  is,  of  whose  existence  and  work  and  char- 
acter they  have  never  been  informed.  It  were  surely  a 
waste  of  words  to  set  about  explaining  this.  The  proposi- 
tion that  a  man  cannot  believe  what  he  has  never  heard  of 
is  self-evident. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  next  question  also : — "  How 
shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher?"  In  order  to  their 
hearing  the  Gospel,  some  one  must  carry  it  to  them.  It  is 
not  the  way  of  God  to  impart  to  each  individual  mind,  by 
direct  inspiration,  the  knowledge  of  His  truth.  He  inspires 
chosen  individuals ;  and  by  them  it  is,  with  suitable  creden- 
tials, communicated  to  others.  The  fourth  question  is  the 
one  to  which  the  others  lead,  and  which  more  especially 
claims  attention : — "  How  shall  they  preach,  except  they  be 
sent?" 

It  is  manifest  that  their  being  "sent"  here  has  no  refer- 
ence to  any  commission  from  fellow-men.  The  words  have 

*  2  Peter  i.  21. 
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too  often  been,  most  absurdly,  and  out  of  all  connexion  with 
the  Apostle's  object  and  argument,  and  with  no  little  arro- 
gance and  presumption,  applied  to  the  license  of  a  bishop  or 
a  presbytery;  as  if  it  were  a  violation  of  apostolic  rule,  as 
here  laid  down,  that  any  one  should  presume  to  declare  the 
Gospel  unless  thus  sent.  "We  will  not  enter  into  the  sub- 
ject of  licenses  to  preach;  for  the  question  before  us  has 
no  reference  to  the  appointment  either  of  a  bishop,  a 
presbytery,  or  a  Christian  church.  It  has  reference  to  the 
appointment  of  God  himself.  To  be  sent  means  to  be 
sent  as  Apostles*  And  the  question  expresses  the  neces- 
sity of  a  class  of  men  accredited  by  God — to  declare  infal- 
libly His  truth,  with  evidence  from  Himself; — of  a  class 
of  men  on  a  level  with  the  prophets  of  old.t  The  words 
have  a  special  reference  to  the  first  promulgation  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  world.  It  would  never  have  been  established 
as  from  God,  unless  men  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  endowed  with  miraculous  powers,  had  been  thus  com- 
missioned. "How  shall  they  preach?"  They  might  have 
preached,  it  is  true,  without  such  commission;  but  their 
preaching  would  have  wanted  authority.  The  words,  there- 
fore, are  not  at  all  applicable  in  our  day.  They  refer  to  the 
attested  and  accredited  preaching  of  the  ambassadors  of 
Christ  and  of  God — to  the  preaching  of  those  men  who  could 
say,  "  We  pray  you  in  Christ's  stead — as  though  God  did  be- 
seech by  us."  Those  who  were  sent  still  preach  by  their 
writings.  It  is  still  "  through  their  word"  that  men  believe. 
The  authority  is  still  in  them;  not  in  any  living  man.  No 
man  living  can  have  the  authority  himself,  or  can  add  to  it 
in  any  degree  by  virtue  of  any  human  commission,  or  any 
dignity,  real  or  imaginary,  of  ecclesiastical  office. 

That  such  ambassadors  should  be  commissioned  and  sent, 
had  been  predicted  by  Isaiah,! — verse  15.  "And  how  shall 
they  preach  except  they  be  sent?  as  it  is  written,  How  beau- 
tiful are  the  feet  of  them  that  preach  the  gospel  of  peace, 


John  xvii.  18.  t  Jer  xxiii.  16.  21,  28;  and  1  John  iv.  6. 
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and  bring  glad  tidings  of  good  things ! "  It  is  true  that  the 
decree  of  Cyrus  was  gladly  welcomed  by  the  captive  Jews : 
and  to  this  some  have  applied  the  language.  But  the  whole 
context  more  than  warrants,  it  demands  our  interpreting  it  as 
having  a  direct  reference  to  tidings  transcendently  more  excel- 
lent and  glorious : — "  Hearken  unto  me,  my  people ;  and  give 
ear  unto  me,  0  my  nation :  for  a  law  shall  proceed  from  me, 
and  I  will  make  my  judgment  to  rest  for  a  light  of  the  people. 
My  righteousness  is  near;  my  salvation  is  gone  forth,  and 
mine  arms  shall  judge  the  people :  the  isles  shall  wait  upon 
me,  and  on  mine  arm  shall  they  trust.  Lift  up  your  eyes  to 
the  heavens,  and  look  upon  the  earth  beneath ;  for  the  heavens 
shall  vanish  away  like  smoke,  and  the  earth  shall  wax  old  like 
a  garment,  and  they  that  dwell  therein  shall  die  in  like  man- 
ner :  but  my  salvation  shall  be  for  ever,  and  my  righteousness 
shall  not  be  abolished."*  This  is  a  higher  salvation  than  the 
deliverance  from  Babylon:  and  although  that  deliverance  is 
used  as  a  kind  of  prophetic  type  of  that  by  Messiah,  the  lat- 
ter is  the  true  subject  of  the  tidings  supposed  by  the  prophet 
to  bring  such  joy  and  exultation  with  them.  Beauty  has  by 
some  been  thought  to  lie  entirely  in  the  associations  of  the 
mind  with  the  object  to  which  it  is  ascribed.  We  shall  not 
enter  into  the  discussion  of  the  theory : — but  in  the  instance 
before  us  it  seems  to  hold  true.  The  messenger  of  good 
tidings  is  supposed  to  come,  bounding  with  all  his  speed, 
over  the  mountains  that  were  "round  about  Jerusalem."  The 
"feet"  of  the  messenger  are  "beautiful"  from  their  association 
with  the  message.  It  is  the  feet  that  bear  the  hastening 
messenger  along;  and  his  speed  delights  the  heart  on  ac- 
count of  the  news  he  brings. 

Mark  the  description  of  the  Gospel  message.  It  is  "  good 
tidings  of.  peace" — of  peace  between  offending  men  and  their 
justly  offended  God ;  of  peace  thence  arising  in  the  conscience 
and  heart — tranquillity  amidst  all  the  fluctuating  scenes  of 
life,  and  freedom  from  the  tortures  of  conscious  guilt  and  the 
"  fearful  looking-for  of  judgment ; "  of  a  serene  spirit  delivered 

*  Isa.  11  4—6. 
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from  the  turbulence  of  contending  passions  and  unruly  desires ; 
and  of  mutual  peace  under  the  peaceful  reign  of  the  Saviour.* 
— It  is  "good  tidings  of  good  things."  This  is  a  more  com- 
prehensive expression.  It  includes  all  the  precious  blessings 
of  everlasting  salvation.  That  may  well  be  so  denominated, 
which  drew  forth  the  following  utterance  of  adoring  praise : 
"  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  hath  blessed  us  with  all  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly 
places  in  Christ :  according  as  he  hath  chosen  us  in  him 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  we  should  be  holy 
and  without  blame  before  him  in  love :  having  predestinated 
us  unto  the  adoption  of  children  by  Jesus  Christ  to  himself, 
according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will,  to  the  praise  of  the 
glory  of  his  grace,  wherein  he  hath  made  us  accepted  in  the 
Beloved."  t  Tidings  of  peace  to  a  country  long  ravaged  by  the 
desolating  scourge  of  war  would  be  "  good  tidings  of  good." 
So  would  tidings  of  pardon  be  to  the  condemned ;  of  sight  to 
the  blind ;  of  freedom  to  the  prisoner ;  of  abundance  to  the  des- 
titute and  famishing.  And  what  is  the  prophetic  description  of 
the  anticipated  blessings  of  the  Gospel  ? — "  The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  God  is  upon  me;  because  the  Lord  hath  anointed  me 
to  preach  good  tidings  unto  the  meek :  he  hath  sent  me  to 
bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  cap- 
tives, and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound ; 
to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,  and  the  day  of 
vengeance  of  our  God ;  to  comfort  all  that  mourn ;  to  appoint 
unto  them  that  mourn  in  Zion,  to  give  unto  them  beauty  for 
ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  the  garment  of  praise  for 
the  spirit  of  heaviness;  that  they  might  be  called  Trees  of 
righteousness,  The  planting  of  the  Lord,  that  he  might  be 
glorified."  J 

When  we  hear  of  "good  tidings  of  peace  "--"of  good 
tidings  of  good  things," — we  very  naturally  ask,  How  is  this 
peace — how  are  these  good  things  to  be  obtained  and  en- 
joyed? In  the  present  instance,  and  indeed  in  every  instance 

*  Luke  ii.  10—14;  Acts  x.  36;  Eph.  ii.  13—18;  Rom.  v.  1. 
f  Eph.  i.  3—6.  t  I»a-  lxL  l~ 3- 
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in  which  the  tidings  can  be  of  any  efficacy  in  imparting  joy 
and  hope,  they  must  themselves  include  the  answer  to  the 
question.  There  must  be  not  only  a  proclamation  of  peace 
and  blessing,  but  a  satisfactory  declaration  of  the  way  in 
which  the  peace  and  blessing  are  to  be  enjoyed.  There 
would  be  no  good  tidings  at  all  otherwise.  The  reply  to  the 
question  is  to  be  found  in  the  Gospel  Report.  That  is  con- 
tained in  the  preceding  context;  consisting  substantially  of 
the  doctrine  of  free  justification  through  faith  in  a  dying 
and  rising  Saviour.*  He  is  "the  Lord  our  righteousness." 
The  Gospel  is  an  authoritative  message  from  God  to  sinners, 
assuring  them  that  He  is  reconciled  through  Jesus  Christ, 
and  beseeching  them  to  be  reconciled  to  Him, — to  receive 
the  offers  of  mercy,  and  accept  of  eternal  life  as  a  free  gift 
in  the  name  of  his  Son.  Well  does  this  message  deserve 
the  appellations  given  to  it  in  this  verse. 

How  joyfully  are  such  tidings  as  we  have  before  described 
from  the  prophet — the  tidings  of  "liberty  to  the  captives,  and 
the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound," — of  "com- 
fort to  the  mourners  and  binding  up  to  the  broken  in  heart" 
— how  joyfully  are  they  welcomed  when  they  relate  to  tem- 
poral situation  !  With  what  ecstasy  was  the  trump  of  jubilee, 
announcing  the  return  of  "the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord," 
heard  by  the  oppressed  and  disinherited  through  all  the 
coasts  of  Israel !  With  how  much  greater  ecstasy  ought  the 
tidings  of  the  Gospel  to  be  hailed,  proclaiming  spiritual  and 
everlasting  freedom  and  eternal  inheritance!  Yet  how  la- 
mentably different  is  the  fact.  The  same  prophet  who  an- 
nounces the  coming  tidings,  mourns  over  the  partial  and 
limited  acceptance  of  them — in  terms  expressive  of  wonder 
and  pity  and  indignation  and  grief :t — verse  16.  "But  they 
have  not  all  obeyed  the  gospel :  for  Esaias  saith,  Lord,  who 
hath  believed  our  report?" 

The  words  were  mournfully  true  during  our  Lord's  per- 
sonal ministry — and  they  continued  true  both  as  to  Jews 
and  Gentiles  in  the  subsequent  propagation  of  his  Gospel.;}: 

*  Vorses  8—10.      f  Isa.  liii.  1.      \  Jolm.  xii.  37,  38;  1  Cor.  i.  22,  23. 
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The  application  of  the  prophet's  words  by  the  Apostle  in  the 
present  passage  shows  that  he  considered  them  as  expressing 
the  fewness  of  those  who  should  receive  the  Gospel  both 
when  declared  by  Jesus  himself  and  by  his  Apostles;  and,  in 
general,  by  whomsoever  proclaimed.  This  partial  reception 
of  the  Gospel,  the  Apostle  insinuates,  ought  not  to  be  a 
stumbling-block  to  any — no  argument  against  the  divine 
commission  and  Messiahship  of  Jesus : — it  should  rather  bo 
regarded  as  one  of  the  prophetic  marks  by  which  he  was  to 
be  distinguished  from  all  impostors.  Here  is  the  predic- 
tion:— "He  shall  grow  up  before  him  as  a  tender  plant, 
and  as  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground  :  he  hath  no  form 
nor  comeliness;  and  when  we  shall  see  him,  there  is  no 
beauty  that  we  should  desire  him.  He  is  despised  and  re- 
jected of  men;  a  man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief; 
arid  we  hid  as  it  were  our  faces  from  him :  he  was  despised, 
and  we  esteemed  him  not."*  Had  it  been  otherwise  with 
Jesus  and  his  doctrine,  they  would  have  wanted  one  charac- 
teristic distinction  of  what  the  prophets  had  described. 

Verse  17.  "So  then  faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing 
by  the  word  of  God."  The  term  rendered  tearing  in  this 
verse  is  the  word  rendered  in  verse  sixteenth  report.  "  Who 
hath  believed  our  report?  So  then  faith  cometh  by  a  report ; 
and  the  report  by  the  word  or  authority  of  God."  The  com- 
mon view  is  that  faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by 
the  word,  i.  e.  by  the  declaration  of  the  word — of  God :  that 
the  hearing  of  the  word  is  necessary  to  its  being  believed, 
and  the  declaration  of  it  to  its  being  heard.  And  this  is 
quite  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  context.  The  pro- 
posed rendering  makes  no  material  difference  on  the  meaning 
of  the  first  clause ;  inasmuch  as  the  report  must  necessarily 
be  brought  to  the  ear  and  heard  in  order  to  its  being  be- 
lieved ;  for  "  how  shall  they  believe  on  him  of  whom  they 
have  not  heard  1 "  t  But  in  the  second  clause  it  gives  an  in- 
teresting and  important  addition  to  the  sense — namely, 
that  the  report,  by  the  hearing  of  which  it  is  that  "  faith 

*   Isa.  liii.  2,  3.  t  Verse  14. 
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cometh,"  is  published  by  the  command  of  God*  The  Gos- 
pel comes  in  the  form  of  a  report  or  message — not  an 
uncertain,  unascertained  rumour,  but  a  digested  and  au- 
thenticated announcement,  proclaimed  by  divine  order,  and 
having  in  it  all  the  weight  of  divine  sanction.  This  agrees 
well  with  what  we  were  led  to  say  as  to  the  import  of  the 
question,  "How  shall  they  preach  except  they  be  sent?" 
as  expressing  the  necessity  of  a  divine  commission.  Yes, 
my  brethren;  the  Gospel  comes  not  to  us  in  the  shape  of  a 
vague  rumour,  indistinct  in  its  statements  and  uncertain  in 
its  evidence.  It  comes  from  GOD.  It  has,  in  itself  and  in 
its  accompaniments,  all  the  evidence  of  a  divine  original. 
From  the  assurance  of  this  three  things  arise : — 

1.  Confidence — satisfied,  steadfast,  delightful   confidence. 
0  what  a  rest  the  soul  finds  when  we  are  assured  that  the 
testimony  on  which  it  reposes  is  the  testimony  of  the  God 
of  truth !     This  alone  gives  satisfaction.     No  voice  but  that 
of  God  can  say  effectually  to  the  troubled  conscience — "  Peace, 
be   still!"      In   no   word  but   that   of  God   himself  "with 
whom  we  have  to  do"  can  we  trust  for  eternity  without  dis- 
tressing and  dreary  misgivings. 

2.  The  necessity  of  constant  appeal   to  the  divine  word, 
for  the   authority  of  all   that  we  speak  and  that  you  hear. 
This  written  word  has  the  same  authority  as  the  preaching 
of  the  Apostles.     It  is  of  them  that  Jesus  hath  said,  "  He 
that  heareth  you,  heareth  me;  and  he  that  despiseth  you, 
despiseth  me;  and  he  that  despiseth  me,  despiseth  him  that 
sent  me."     The   authority  is  not  in  us :  it  is  here — in  this 
Book.      To  it  we  make  our  appeal;  and  wish  you  to  bring 
everything  we  say  to  this  test,  with  diligent  study,  and  seri- 
ousness, and  prayer.      "  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony :  if 
they  speak  not  according  to  this  word,  it  is  because  there  is 

*  A<«  frif^KTas  BtotJ,  "  by  means  of  ('  by'  as  its  instrument  or  vehicle) 
tfie  word  of  God."  So  Alford  and  others.  But  lia,  has  frequently  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  here  taken  by  the  Author:  e.  g.  a.n'off-fKic  S/« 
tii.'hpa.'rof  Qtati  (1  Cor.  i.  1  et  loc.  al.) — an  apostle  by  the  will  of  God, 
as  indicating  the  origin  of  the  official  position.  So  the  Gospel  report 
is  by  the  word  of  God;  has  its  origin  in  the  divine  command — a  sense 
in  which  ftp,*  frequently  occurs. — ED. 
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no  light  in  them."  There  are  many  who  come  to  church  or 
meeting  to  hear  such  and  such  a  preacher's  views.  But  what 
signifies  it  what  are  the  views  of  any  preacher?  If  they  are 
not  taken  from  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles,  they  can  do  the 
hearers  no  good,  but  harm  that  may  prove  irretrievable  and 
infinite.  We  are  anxious  that  the  faith  of  every  one  of  our 
hearers  should  stand,  not  in  the  wisdom  of  man,  but  in  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  God. 

3.  The  vanity  of  all  other  dependences  besides  that  which 
has  the  sanction  and  support  of  divine  authority.  Such  sup- 
port and  sanction  are  indispensable  to  a  right  foundation  for 
our  hopes  towards  God.  The  sole  inquiry  with  each  of  you 
should  be — What  is  the  message  that  comes  by  the  authority 
of  God  ?  Receive  no  report  of  peace  and  of  good  without 
trying  it.  Take  nothing  upon  trust.* 

The  admonition  is  peculiarly  necessary  in  this  our  day. 
It  is  a  day  of  free  discussion,  and  consequently  of  abounding 
error.  I  say  consequently.  For,  painful  as  some  of  our 
modern  heresies  may  be,  I  cannot  but  regard  the  large  pro- 
portion of  the  evil  as  having  sprung  from  one  general  good 
— a  good  which  I  consider  as  one  of  the  most  hopeful  symp- 
toms of  our  times : — I  mean  the  disposition  to  make  a  more 
direct  appeal  for  every  doctrine  to  the  Scriptures ;  the  throw- 
ing aside  of  the  trammels — the  thought-enchaining  trammels, 
of  human  systems.  This  is  a  new  thing;  and,  like  every 
new  thing,  it  is  apt  to  carry  some  into  aberrations  and  ex- 
tremes. But  it  tends  to  ultimate  good.  Men's  minds  will 
settle  down  into  more  calm  thinking;  and  the  humble,  tem- 
perate, leisurely,  and  prayerful  study  of  the  Bible  itself  as 
the  original  and  sole  authority,  will  issue  in  greater  simplicity 
and  unity  of  sentiment  and  cordiality  of  feeling  amongst  the 
people  of  God.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  feverish  excitement 
look  to  God  for  sober-mindedness; — and  without  regard 
either  to  what  is  old  or  to  what  is  new,  let  your  only  source 
of  instruction  and  ground  of  faith  be  the  testimony  of  His 
own  word. 

*  ]  John  iv.  1. 
II.  Z 
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We  may  see  from  the  passage  the  principle  and  the  neces- 
sity of  missions  to  the  heathen.  They  are  in  ignorance  of 
"  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  hath  sent." 
They  are  perishing  for  lack  of  this  knowledge ;  shutting  out 
and  abusing  even  the  light  they  have;  living  without  God, 
and  in  a  state  of  woful  unfitness  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
And  as  the  Gospel  alone  can  be  the  means  of  their  salvation, 
the  principle  of  missions  and  their  necessity  are  both  ex- 
pressed in  the  two  simple  questions — "  How  shall  they  believe 
in  him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard?  and,  How  shall  they 
hear  without  a  preacher1?" 

It  is  the  predicted  purpose  of  God,  that  "the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea : " 
and  it  is  the  express  command  of  Christ  that  his  "gospel 
should  be  preached  to  every  creature."  Preachers  then  must 
be  sent  to  proclaim  it.  We  cannot  send  preachers  accredited 
by  miraculous  signs.  But  we  can  send  them  the  writings  of 
the  original  ambassadors,  along  with  living  publishers  of  the 
same  doctrine;  and  we  have  confidence  in  the  divine  word 
as  being  its  own  witness;  as  carrying  in  it  the  character  and 
the  living  power  of  its  divine  Author;  as  presenting  such 
a  contrast  to  all  the  folly  and  impurity  and  inefficient  worth- 
lessness  of  the  heathen  idolatries,  and  to  everything  bearing 
the  name  of  religion  that  is  merely  human,  as  to  evince  its 
superior  origin;  and,  above  all,  as  having  the  aid  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  living  God  pledged  to  attend  it,  by  which  means 
it  has  already,  in  innumerable  cases,  proved  its  effective  ener- 
gy— as  "  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong- 
holds :  casting  down  imaginations,  and  every  high  thing  that 
exalteth  itself  against  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  bringing 
into  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ." 
The  proof  is  before  us  in  the  history  of  missions ;  and  does 
not  every  believer,  indeed,  feel  it  in  himself?  We  have 
every  encouragement  to  persevere — to  send  the  Apostles  and 
Prophets,  in  the  form  of  their  writings,  that  though  dead 
they  may  yet  speak;  and  to  accompany  the  written  word 
with  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel ;  "  praying  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest  that  he  would  send  forth  labourers  into  his  harvest." 
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All  may  not  receive  the  message — even  although  it  is  "  good 
tidings  of  peace."  Missionaries  of  the  Cross  may  still  have 
occasion,  with  wonder  and  pity  and  sorrow,  to  say,  "  Who  hath 
believed  our  report1?"  But  in  no  case  shall  their  labours  be 
utterly  fruitless;  and  at  times,  through  the  tender  mercy  of 
our  God,  there  may  be  success  far  beyond  expectation, — so 
that,  instead  of  the  exclamation  of  despondency,  their  "  mouth 
may  be  filled  with  laughter  and  their  tongue  with  singing;" 
and  their  language  may  be,  "The  Lord  hath  done  great 
things  for  us,  whereof  we  are  glad." 

The  Gospel  is  for  all  alike.  There  are  no  exceptions. 
We  say  to  each  one  of  our  hearers — it  is  for  you.  As  there 
is  no  difference  between  Jew  and  Greek,  neither  is  there  any 
distinction  between  the  most  diversified  characters.  There 
is  one  point  in  which  all  agree — "All  have  sinned,  and 
come  short  of  the  glory  of  God."*  And  as  all  alike  need 
it,  all  are  alike  welcome  to  its  provisions.  The  words  be- 
fore us  assure  every  sinner  that  if  he  comes  to  Christ  for 
salvation ;  comes  in  earnest ;  comes  with  the  spirit  of  self- 
renunciation  and  dependence  on  mercy;  comes  believing  that 
Jesus  is  able,  and  alone  able,  to  save, — he  shall  find  what 
he  seeks :  "  for  the  same  Lord  over  all  is  rich  unto  all  that 
call  upon  him."  There  is  no  mysticism  in  the  matter.  Look 
at  the  testimony.  If  it  suits  your  case,  and  you  are  satisfied 
it  is  from  God,  rely  upon  the  atonement  and  grace  which  it 
reveals : — lift  a  believing  eye  to  the  divine  Saviour,  and  hope 
in  His  mercy. 

*  Chap.  iii.  22,  23. 
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"  But  I  say,  Have  they  not  heard?  Yes  verily,  their  sound  went  into  all  the 
earth,  and  their  words  unto  the  ends  of  the  world.  But  I  say,  Did  not  Israel 
know?  First,  Moses  saith,  I  will  provoke  you  to  jealousy  by  them  that  are  no 
people,  and  by  a  foolish  nation  I  will  anger  you.  But  Esaias  is  very  bold,  and 
saith,  I  was  found  of  them  that  sought  me  not;  I  was  made  manifest  unto  them 
that  asked  not  after  me.  But  to  Israel  he  saith,  All  day  long  I  have  stretched 
forth  my  hands  unto  a  disobedient  and  gainsaying  people." 

WE  have  had  occasion  to  notice  on  the  two  preceding  verses, 
that  the  Gospel  comes  to  sinners  in  the  form  of  a  " report" 
or  message ; — not,  however,  of  a  vague,  uncertain,  unauthen- 
ticated  rumour,  but  "by  the  word,"  that  is,  by  the  authority 
and  express  appointment  of  God : — that  it  comes  by  inspired 
and  accredited  messengers,  as  did  the  ancient  communications 
by  the  prophets.  The  report  is  proclaimed  in  the  ears  of 
men — they  hear  it ;  and  by  the  proclamation  and  the  hearing 
of  the  report,  "faith  cometh."  It  is  proclaimed,  to  be  be- 
lieved— "  For  therein  is  the  righteousness  of  God  revealed 
from  faith  to  faith :  as  it  is  written,  The  just  shall  live  by 
faith;"*  and,  the  Spirit  of  God  accompanying  it,  and  open- 
ing the  minds  of  sinners,  to  a  spiritual  perception  of  its 
divine  excellence,  it  is  received  in  the  love  of  it  to  their 
salvation. 

It  was  necessary,  then,  that  the  Gentiles  should  hear,  in 
order  to  their  knowing,  understanding,  and  believing  the 

*  Chap.  i.  17. 
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truth.  And  the  fact,  as  intimated  in  the  first  of  these  verses, 
was  iu  correspondence  with  this  necessity,  and  with  prophetic 
intimation — "  Have  they  not  heard]  Yes  verily,  their  sound 
went  into  all  the  earth,  and  their  words  unto  the  ends  of 
the  world." 

It  seems  quite  clear,  that  the  question,  "  Have  they  not 
heard?"  refers  not  to  the  lessons  of  nature  respecting  the 
being  and  perfections  of  God,  but  to  the  Gospel.  The  entire 
context  shows  this.*  And  to  my  mind,  I  confess,  it  appears 
not  less  obvious,  that  the  words  quoted  by  the  Apostle  do  not, 
in  the  connexion  from  which  they  are  taken,  relate  to  the 
Gospel,  but  to  the  manifestations  of  God  in  the  works  of 
nature : — Look  at  them  as  they  occur  in  the  Psalm — "  The 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God;  and  the  firmament  shew- 
eth  his  handy-work.  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and 
night  unto  night  sheweth  knowledge.  There  is  no  speech 
nor  language ;t  their  voice  is  not  heard.  Their  line  is  gone 
out  through  all  the  earth,  and  their  words  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  In  them  hath  he  set  a  tabernable  for  the  sun. 
Which  is  as  a  bridegroom  coming  out  of  his  chamber,  and 
rejoiceth  as  a  strong  man  to  run  his  race.  His  going  forth 
is  from  the  end  of  the  heaven,  and  his  circuit  unto  the  ends 
of  it :  and  there  is  nothing  hid  from  the  heat  thereof"  There 
seems  to  me  an  intended  association  in  the  psalm,  partly  in 
the  way  of  comparison  and  partly  of  contrast,  of  the  two 
modes  in  which  Deity  has  made  himself  known — nature  and 
revelation.  The  verses  quoted  relate  to  the  former;  those 
which  follow  to  the  latter.^ 

From  the  circumstance,  however,  of  the  Apostle's  here  ap- 
plying the  Psalmist's  words  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  some 
have  been  led  to  conclude  that  such  must  necessarily  have 
been  their  original  and  primary  meaning  as  used  by  the 
Psalmist  himself  But  this  does  seem  to  me  an  unnatural 
straining  of  very  plain  and  simple,  though  beautiful  and  poet- 

*  Verses  14 — 18. 

f  Where  in  our  authorised  version  is  a  supplement  which  mars  the 
sense. — ED. 

I  Verses  7—11. 
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ical  language.  I  cannot  understand  David  otherwise,  than 
as  describing  the  manifestation  of  Deity  in  the  visible  hea- 
vens, and  the  universality  of  the  lesson  thus  conveyed,  al- 
though, alas !  so  ill  read  and  ill  understood  by  blinded  and 
depraved  men.  The  sense  seems  that  given  to  the  passage, 
in  the  beautiful  paraphrase  of  Addison — 

"  What  though  in  solemn  silence  all 
Move  round  this  dark  terrestrial  ball  ? 
What  though  no  real  voice,  nor  sound, 
Amidst  their  radiant  orbs  be  found? 
In  Reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice, 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice, 
For  ever  singing,  as  they  shine, 
'The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine.'  " 

How  then  comes  it  that  the  Apostle  uses  the  words  of  the 
psalm  to  express  the  general  publication  of  the  Gospel  1  Let 
none  of  those  who  hear  me  be  startled,  as  if  I  were  adopting 
a  hazardous  principle  of  interpretation,  when  I  say  that  I 
take  this  to  be  an  instance  of  the  simple  accommodation  of 
words  from  one  subject  to  another  of  a  kindred  nature. 

There  are,  as  has  been  observed,  two  kinds  of  preaching — 
the  preaching  of  Nature,  and  the  preaching  of  Revelation. 
The  former  is  universal  in  its  extent.  What  part  of  the  in- 
habited world  is  there,  where  the  heavens  show  not  the  glory 
of  God? — where  in  all  the  works  of  His  hands,  are  His  be- 
ing, and  power,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness  not  manifest"? 
It  is  on  this  fact  that  the  Apostle  founds  his  affirmation  of 
the  inexcusableness  of  the  ignorance  of  God  among  the  hea- 
then.* The  latter  was  from  the  beginning  designed  to  be 
universal.  Till  the  fulness  of  time  it  was,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, though  not  entirely,  confined  to  the  Jews.  But  the 
Law,  as  given  to  them,  was  introductory  to  the  Gospel :  and 
the  Gospel  was  meant  for  all — meant  to  be  as  extensive 
as  the  preaching  of  creation.  I  understand  the  Apostle, 
then,  as  in  this  instance,  simply  making  use  of  the  Psalm- 
ist's words  respecting  creation  as  fitly  expressing  the  truth 

*  Chap.  i.  19,  20. 
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respecting  the  Gospel.  The  application  of  them  is  most 
natural  and  appropriate.  The  Lord's  commission  was — 
"  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature  ; "  *  and  Paul,  writing  to  the  Colossians,  says — 
"Which  is  come  unto  you,  as  it  is  in  all  the  world;  which 
ye  have  heard,  and  which  was  preached  to  every  creature  which 
is  under  heaven."  t  I  quote  this  for  the  sake  of  showing, 
that  the  application  of  the  Psalmist's  words  by  him  to  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel  is  not  stronger  than  his  language  on 
the  same  subject  elsewhere.  The  words  are  not  to  be  taken 
with  absolutely  literal  strictness.  The  meaning  is  that  the 
Gospel  had  already  been  published  very  extensively,  and  that 
the  publication  was  unrestricted,  comprehending  men  of  every 
"  kindred  and  tongue."  The  design  of  carrying  it  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth  was  prosecuted  as  far  as  indefatigable  zeal 
could  in  the  time  accomplish,  during  the  days  of  the  Apos- 
tles ;  and  it  was  in  the  full  career  of  progressive  fulfilment. 

Let  no  one  conclude,  from  what  I  have  said,  that  I  am 
favourable  to  the  practice  of  what  is  usually  understood  by 
accommodation  in  regard  to  the  application  of  Scripture 
language.  I  am  as  hostile  to  it  as  possible.  I  deem  it  most 
mischievous ;  and  you  will  bear  me  witness  that  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  ministry  I  have  never  had  recourse  to  it.  Al- 
though, therefore,  I  cannot  conceive  it  to  follow  from  Paul's 
using  the  language  of  David  respecting  the  heavens  to  ex- 
press a  fact  respecting  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  that  David's 
words  must  necessarily  have  had  the  same  reference,  and 
have  been  intended  as  prophetical;  and  although  I  think 
the  simple  assertion  of  a  fact  in  borrowed  language,  when 
the  transference  of  the  language  does  not  lead  to  any  mistake 
of  the  meaning,  is  quite  admissible  and  harmless; — yet  even 
this  should  be  very  sparingly  dealt  in,  lest  peradventure, 
misapprehension  should  be  produced. — The  instance  before  us 
has  not  more  difficulty  in  it  than  that  which  occurs  in  a  pre- 
ceding part  of  the  chapter, j  where  the  Apostle  applies  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  Gospel  the  terms  which  by  Moses  had  been 

*  Mark  xvi.  15.  f  Co1-  '•  6.  23-  J  Verses  6—8. 
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used  respecting  the  Law  which  he  had  been  employed  to  give 
to  Israel.  No  one  thinks  of  inferring  from  this,  that  the 
terms,  as  used  by  Moses,  had  an  original  and  primary  refer- 
ence to  the  Gospel,  and  were  prophetic  of  its  nature.  "Why, 
then,  should  we  be  startled  when  we  find  him  applying  to 
the  Gospel  the  words  of  David  respecting  Creation,  any  more 
than  the  words  of  Moses  respecting  the  Law] — Yet,  I  repeat, 
we  must  be  cautious  in  our  imitation  of  this.  The  man  who, 
in  any  way,  applies  passages  of  the  divine  word  to  purposes 
different  from  those  which  they  were  originally  designed  to 
answer,  abuses  that  word.  He  may  discover  great  ingenu- 
ity— but  he  "handles  the  word  of  God  deceitfully."  It  is 
not  always  so  intended.  Far  from  it.  The  principle  that 
prompts  it  is  not  seldom  a  mistaken  piety,  leading  those  who 
are  influenced  by  it  to  fancy  they  are  honouring  the  Author 
of  the  Bible  by  finding  in  all  its  phraseology  what  is  spiritual. 
The  truth  is,  however,  that  it  is  no  business  of  ours  to  make 
any  part  of  the  word  of  the  Lord  more  or  less  spiritual  than 
it  is.  To  understand  that  word  is  to  understand  what  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  each  particular  portion  of  it,  intended  to  ex- 
press. All  beyond  this,  as  well  as  all  diverse  from  this,  is, 
in  as  far  as  the  particular  passage  is  concerned,  our  own. 
It  may  be  in  harmony  with  His  mind ;  but  this  is  not  the 
question.  The  question  is,  not  merely  Is  it  the  mind  of  the 
Spirit?  but  Is  it  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  herel  Now  the 
practice  of  dealing  in  accommodation  serves  to  set  aside  this 
first  principle  of  all  interpretation, — misleading  people's  minds, 
— making  them  fancy  they  understand  the  Bible,  and  that  in 
a  way  far  superior  to  their  neighbours, — far  deeper,  it  may 
be,  and  far  more  spiritual;  and  to  smile  in  contempt  at  the 
plain  meaning,  as  quite  common-place  and  shallow ;  when,  in 
fact,  they  have  their  minds  filled  with  the  false  commentaries 
and  glosses  of  men.  It  is  no  mark  of  wisdom  to  interpret 
Scripture  according  to  the  mere  sound  of  words,  taking  them 
to  express  a  sentiment,  however  good,  which  is  not  in  the 
connexion,  the  sentiment  they  were  meant  to  express;  and 
making  them,  in  this  view  of  them,  the  basis  of  discourse ; 
— or  to  bring  more  out  of  a  passage  than  was  ever  intended 
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by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  be  in  it — thus  going  deeper  than 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  affecting  to  be  wiser  than  God.  The 
question,  "  What  saith  the  scripture  ? "  amounts  to  — 
What  does  the  Spirit  in  any  passage  mean  to  express  ? 
That  is  the  one  point.  We  should  endeavour  neither  to  go 
beyond  this,  nor  to  keep  within  it,  nor  to  depart  from  it. 
But  the  mere  expression  of  a  fact  or  a  sentiment  in  borrowed 
language,  when  there  is  no  mistake  or  misapprehension  pro- 
duced by  it,  is  evidently  harmless.  This  is  what  we  conceive 
to  be  done  in  the  two  instances  in  this  chapter. 

The  next  object  of  the  Apostle  is  to  show  that  the  Jews 
had  abundant  previous  intimations  of  the  facts  as  they  had 
now  turned  out:  that  is,  with  regard  to  the  extension  of  the 
good  tidings  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles — verse  19.  "Did 
not  Israel  know1?"  that  is,  Had  not  Israel  information — the 
means  of  knowledge?  "I  will  provoke  you  to  jealousy  by 
them  that  are  no  people,  and  by  a  foolish  nation  I  will 
anger  you."* 

This  is  a  quotation  very  differently  circumstanced  from 
that  in  the  preceding  verse.  There  the  statement  is  simply 
made  of  a  matter  of  fact — namely,  that  the  Gentiles  had 
heard — Gentiles  of  every  nation  indiscriminately :  the  matter 
of  fact,  as  the  preceding  context  shows,  being  not  only  that 
they  had  heard,  but  that  they  had  heard  by  divinely 
accredited  messengers — messengers  attested  by  miraculous 
credentials  to  have  divine  authority  for  what  they  did,  in 
"  opening  the  door  of  faith  to  the  Gentiles."  t 

But  the  quotation  is,  in  this  instance,  adduced  in  proof 
that  the  Israelites  had  sufficient  means  of  information  that  so  it 
was  to  be.  The  words,  therefore,  must  be  quoted  in  their  ori- 
ginal meaning,  else  they  would  not  be  in  point.  They  could 
be  no  proof.  The  words  in  the  song  of  Moses  were  uttered 
when  God  had  been  provoked  by  their  rebellions  and  idola- 
tries, and  in  prospect  of  their  future  provocations.  They 
express  very  strikingly  what  actually  took  place  "in  the  be- 

*  See  Deut.  xxxii.  21. 

f  See  Acts  xiv.  27,  compared  with  chap.  xv.  12. — and  Acts  x.  44 — 
46,  compared  with  cliup.  xi.  15;  xv.  7 — 9. 
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ginning  of  the  Gospel"  The  Jews  were  exceedingly  jealous 
of  the  honour  which  God  had  put  upon  them — proudly  and 
scornfully  jealous  of  it — under  the  self-complacent  fancy  that 
it  was  an  honour  to  be  permanently  their  own.  God  was 
their  God;  the  Law  was  their  law;  the  fathers  were  their 
fathers ;  the  prophets  were  their  prophets ;  and  the  Messiah 
was,  they  expected,  to  be  their  Messiah, — His  kingdom  to  be 
their  kingdom,  and  all  its  honours  and  privileges  theirs, — • 
the  Gentiles  to  be  admissible  to  these  only  by  subjection  to 
them.  By  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  therefore,  they  were 
"moved  to  jealousy;"  their  proudly  nattering  distinction 
being  by  this  means,  as  they  thought,  done  away.  It  is  not 
the  jealousy  of  humble  and  holy  emulation  that  is  meant, 
but  of  pride,  and  envy,  and  bitter  virulence — "  I  will  anger 
you,"  said  God.  On  many  occasions  was  their  fury  against 
the  Gentiles,  and  against  the  preachers  of  the  cross  for  their 
favour  to  the  Gentiles,  displayed.* 

'"  By  them  that  are  no  people" — that  is,  no  people  of  mine 
— not  before  the  people  of  God — not  possessing  the  re- 
lation to  God  by  which  the  seed  of  Abraham  were  distin- 
guished, t — And  they  are  called  "  a  foolish  nation,"  with  im- 
mediate reference  to  what  had  been  said  in  the  preceding 
part  of  the  verse :J — "They  have  moved  me  to  jealousy 
with  that  which  is  not  God;  they  have  provoked  me  to 
anger  with  their  vanities :  and  I  will  move  them  to  jealousy 
with  those  which  are  not  a  people :  I  will  provoke  them  to 
anger  with  a  foolish  nation."  Mark  the  two  parts  of  the 
verse : — "  They  have  moved  me  to  jealousy  with  that  which 
is  not  God;"  "and  I  will  move  them  to  jealousy  with  that 
which  is  not  a  people:" — that  is,  I  have  made  myself, 
the  true  and  only  God,  known  to  them  as  their  God: — 
I  have  thus  conferred  upon  them  a  precious  privilege  and  a 
high  honour;  but  they  have  acted  unworthily  of  the  honour 
and  the  privilege;  they  have  given  preference  to  that  which 
is  no  God — to  the  worthless  nonenties  of  heathen  worship : 


*  See  Acts  xiii.  44 — 50;  xvii.  5.  13.  &c.  f  Eph.  ii.  11,  12. 

Deut.  xxxii.  21. 
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and  in  just  retribution,  "  I  will  move  them  to  jealousy"  by 
conferring  the  abused  privilege  on  a  people  on  whom  I  had 
not  bestowed  it,  and  whom  they  affected  to  despise  for  the 
want  of  it. — "  They  provoked  me  to  anger  with  their  vani- 
ties; and  /  will  provoke  them  to  anger  with  a.  foolish  or  vain 
nation" — that  is,  with  a  nation  given  up  to  the  very  "vanities" 
with  which  they  have  provoked  me. 

This  language  of  Moses  might  be  conceived  an  intimation 
not  very  direct  and  obvious :  the  Apostle,  therefore,  adds  an- 
other— verse  20.  "But  Esaias  is  very  bold,  and  saith,  I  was 
found  of  them  that  sought  me  not;  I  was  made  manifest 
unto  them  that  asked  not  after  me."*  The  Apostle  quotes 
the  sensed  In  the  passage  cited,  Jehovah  speaks  by 
the  prophet.  He  represents  Himself  as  sought  by  those  who 
previously  had  known  nothing  of  Him;  as  found  of  them 
who,  from  their  previous  utter  ignorance,  could  not  seek 
Him;  as  manifesting  Himself  to  them  who  were  making  no 
inquiries  after  Him. — The  Apostle's  expression,  "  /  teas  made 
manifest" — evidently  corresponds  to  His  "saying,"  according 
to  the  prophet,  "Behold  me,  behold  me."  These  words 
plainly  imply  God's  making  Himself  known.  He  does 
so;  and,  in  doing  it,  invites  attention  to  the  discovery. 
He  exhibits  Himself  in  the  Gospel,  both  by  verbal  de- 
scription, and,  more  especially,  by  the  work  of  salvation  as 
wrought  by  Christ,  containing  the  clearest  and  fullest  and 
most  interesting  display  ever  given  of  the  combined  excel- 
leucies  of  His  character: — and  in  making  the  exhibition,  He 
says,  with  all  earnestness  and  persuasive  love,  "  Behold  me, 
behold  me!" — It  is  obvious  that  this  comes  first.  God  mani- 
fests Himself;  and  in  the  manifestation  of  Himself,  He  is 
found;  and  thus  found  by  such  as  had  previously  sought 
Him  not. — "Darkness  covered  the  earth,  and  gross  dark- 
ness the  people."  When  the  Gospel  comes,  it  is  like  a 
light  rising  upon  the  darkness,  and  dispelling  it :  it  is  light 
unanticipated,  unsought.  Jehovah  came  to  the  Gentiles  by 


*  See  Tsa.  Ixv.  1. 
f  Compare  remarks  on  verso  2oth  of  chapter  ninth,  p.  308.— ED. 
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the  Gospel,  like  a  person  paying  an  unlooked-for  visit — an 
unknown  stranger  arriving  suddenly. — The  whole  language 
of  God  by  the  prophet,  evidently  conveys  the  idea  of  previ- 
ous ignorance,  and  sudden  manifestation;  and  this  manifes- 
tation followed  by  the  finding,  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom 
the  discovery  is  made,  of  Him  by  whom  it  is  made. — The 
idea  of  suddenness  is  strongly  expressed  by  the  words, 
"/  am  found  of  them  that  sought  me  not"  The  finding 
is  not  represented  as  the  result  of  a  long  process  of  pre- 
vious seeking — of  "  feeling  after "  God.  The  Gentiles,  im- 
mersed in  all  the  ignorance  and  stupid  sottishness  of  their 
idolatries,  received  the  "  knowledge  of  the  only  true  God  and 
of  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  has  sent,"  as  a  prisoner  who  had 
been  long  immured  in  the  gloom  of  a  dungeon,  without  a 
ray  of  light,  and  to  whom  darkness  had  become  so  familiar 
that  he  had  given  up  thinking  of  any  thing  else,  would 
receive  the  beams  of  heaven,  on  the  window  being  suddenly 
opened  that  had  been  closed  and  fastened  with  bars  of 
iron. 

"Seeking  God"  as  the  phrase  is  generally  used  in  the 
Scriptures,  is  a  gracious  exercise  of  soul,  presupposing  some 
acquaintance  with  the  object  sought,  and  some  appreciation 
of  its  excellence  and  desirableness.  It  is  not  seeking,  to 
find  out  something  of  which  there  exists  no  previous  idea ;  but 
seeking  the  further  discovery  of  that  which  has  begun  to  be 
perceived,  and  the  further  enjoyment  of  that  which  has  been 
partially  tasted. — It  sometimes  means,  too,  to  apply  in  ear- 
nest for  the  favour  and  mercy  of  God,  from  an  apprehension 
of  the  fearful  realities  of  His  revealed  displeasure : — "  Seek 
ye  the  Lord  while  he  may  be  found,  call  ye  upon  him  while 
he  is  near:  let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  un- 
righteous man  his  thoughts :  and  let  him  return  unto  the 
Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him;  and  to  our  God, 
for  he  will  abundantly  pardon."*  This  admonition  implies 
that  God  has  .discovered  himself,  both  in  wrath  and  iu 
mercy ;  the  former  to  alarm,  the  latter  to  encourage.  And 

*  Isa.  lv.  6,  7. 
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it  is  remarkable,  that  the  language  just  quoted  stands  in 
immediate  connexion  with  a  declaration  of  the  calling  of  the 
Gentiles  of  quite  a  parallel  description  to  that  in  the  passage 
before  us : — "  Behold,  I  have  given  him  for  a  witness  to  the 
people,  a  leader  and  commander  to  the  people.  Behold, 
thou  shalt  call  a  nation  that  thou  knowest  not ;  and  nations 
that  knew  not  thee  shall  run  unto  thee,  because  of  the  Lord 
thy  God,  and  for  the  Holy  One  of  Israel ;  for  he  hath  glori- 
fied thee."* 

With  such  language  respecting  the  Gentiles  stands  con- 
trasted that  to  Israel: — verse  21.  "  But  to  Israel  he  saith,  All 
day  long  I  have  stretched  forth  my  hands  unto  a  disobedient 
and  gainsaying  people." 

These  words  follow  immediately,  in  the  prophet,  those 
before  quoteit — Isaiah  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  people ;  with  all  the  wonderful  mani- 
festations of  God's  "goodness  and  forbearance  and  long- 
suffering  "  towards  them ;  with  the  displays  of  his  character 
as  drawn  with  truth,  though  under  the  influence  at  the  time 
of  a  fearfully  perverse  spirit,  by  Jonah : — "  I  knew  that  thou 
art  a  gracious  God?  and  merciful,  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great 
kindness,  and  repentest  thee  of  the  evil.";}: — The  character  of 
Jehovah,  and  that  of  the  people  he  had  to  deal  with,  appeared 
in  perpetual  contrast,  through  the  whole  period  of  their  history. 
It  is  a  history  of  divine  patience,  and  of  human  unreasonable- 
ness, ingratitude,  and  infatuated  presumption.  Never  were 
terms  more  true  than  those  in  this  verse — "All  day  long  I 
have  stretched  forth  my  hands  unto  a  disobedient  and  gain- 
saying people."  And,  whether  used  of  Israel,  or  of  others, 
nothing  can  be  more  wonderful.  It  is  wonderful  on  God's 
part ;  it  is  wonderful  on  man's.  That  man  should  stretch  out 
his  hands  to  God — the  dependent  and  sinful  creature  suppli- 
eating  the  supremely  righteous  and  holy  Creator, — this  is  as 
it  ought  to  be.  But  here — the  Creator  stretches  out  His 
hands  to  the  creature;  God  entreats  man;  the  offended  Sov- 
ereign beseeches  the  offending  subject!  And,  wonderful  as 

*  Isa.  lv.  4,  5.  t  isa- lxv-  2-  J  Jon- iv-  2- 
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this  is — "  not  the  manner  of  man,  0  Lord  God ! " — is  there 
not  something  still  more  wonderful,  that  He  should  have  to 
complain  of  want  of  success — of  His  invitations  and  entreaties 
being  disregarded  and  scorned! 

Yet  such  was  the  mournful  fact !  His  entreaties  were 
condescending,  forbearing,  earnest,  persevering,  disinterested  : 
— They  were  condescending : — how  infinitely  so !  When  a 
father  entreats  a  child,  a  master  a  servant,  a  monarch  a  sub- 
ject, there  is  condescension;  and  we  admire  it  in  a  peculiar 
degree  when  the  design  of  the  entreaty  is  the  benefit  of 
those  addressed :  —  but  what  is  all  the  condescension  of 
creature  to  creature? — of  creature  the  most  exalted  to  crea- 
ture the  most  insignificant  and  mean1?  We  answer  the 
question  by  another — What  is  the  difference  between  any 
one  creature  and  any  other,  compared  with  the  difference 
between  the  Eternal  God  and  the  highest  of  them  all  1 

They  were  forbearing : — for  there  was  a  principle  in  the 
divine  nature,  that  drew  powerfully  in  the  opposite  direction ; 
— a  principle,  of  the  force  of  which  we  can  form  a  most 
inadequate  conception,  that  pleaded  urgently  for  a  different 
course — God's  hatred  of  sin.  This  hatred  is  infinite.  He 
is  "  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil,  and  cannot  look 
on  iniquity."  The  impulse  of  this  holy  principle  is  to  ex- 
press itself  in  the  immediate  infliction  of  the  tokens  of  dis- 
pleasure— the  deserved  punishment.  When  God  by  the 
prophets  remonstrated  with  Israel  in  such  terms  as,  "  O  do 
not  that  abominable  thing  which  I  hate!"  He  expressed  His 
detestation  of  the  evil,  and  gave  them  to  know  how  strong 
was  the  principle  which  His  goodness  was,  as  it  were,  repress- 
ing and  resisting,  in  every  moment's  suspension  of  vengeance, 
in  every  new  expostulation,  in  every  fresh  gift  of  linger- 
ing kindness.  His  whole  conduct  was  but  a  practical  utter- 
ance of  the  pathetic  pleading — "  How  shall  I  give  thee  up, 
Ephraim  ?  how  shall  I  deli ver  thee,  Israel  1  how  shall  I  make 
thee  as  Admah?  how  shall  I  set  thee  as  Zeboim?  Mine 
heart  is  turned  within  me,  my  repentings  are  kindled  to- 
gether. I  will  not  execute  the  fierceness  of  mine  anger,  I 
will  not  return  to  destroy  Ephraim:  for  I  am  God,  and  not 
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man ;  the  Holy  One  in  the  midst  of  thee :  and  I  will  not 
enter  into  the  city."* 

They  were  earnest.  The  posture  or  attitude  expresses 
this — "All  day  long  I  have  stretched  forth  my  hands  unto  a 
disobedient  and  gainsaying  people."  A  man  may  address 
another  with  earnestness  of  speech : — and  he  is  still  more 
impressed  and  urgent,  when  to  earnestness  of  speech  he  adds 
earnestness  of  attitude — with  outstretched  arms  imploring 
the  object  of  his  address  to  hear  and  to  comply.  This  is 
what  God  does.t  "While  stretching  out  His  hands  to  im- 
plore,— He  confirms  His  assurances  of  kindness  and  grace, 
and  solicitude  that  sinners  would,  for  their  own  sakes,  listen 
to  Him,  by  the  solemnity  of  an  oath — a  divine  oath — an  oath 
by  the  certainty  of  His  own  existence — "Say  unto  them,  as 
I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death 
of  the  wicked ;  but  that  the  wicked  turn  from  his  way  and 
live :  turn  ye,  turn  ye  from  your  evil  ways ;  for  why  will  ye 
die,  0  house  of  Israel?" 

They  were  perseveringly  importunate.  "  All  day  long  I 
have  stretched  forth  my  hands  unto  a  disobedient  and  gain- 
saying people."  It  was  not  one  warning,  nor  two.  It  was 
a  continued  course  of  admonition  and  entreaty.  This  was 
displayed  in  the  wilderness.  |  It  was  equally  displayed  in 
after  times.  Jehovah  "  sent  unto  them  all  His  servants  the 
prophets,  rising  up  early  and  sending  them,"  and  saying  by 
them,  "  Turn  ye  again  now  every  one  of  you  from  his  evil 
way,  and  from  the  evil  of  your  doings."  §  The  whole  history 
of  the  Jews,  indeed,  is  an  unending  illustration  of  this. 

They  were  disinterested.  When  we  hear  of  "  calling  "  and 
"  stretching  out  the  hands  "  to  another,  we  naturally  think  of 
some  deep-felt  want,  or  some  suifered  or  dreaded  evil;  of 
which  the  supply  is  earnestly  desired,  or  the  endurance  de- 
precated A  starving  man  stretches  out  his  hand  for 
food : — the  oppressed  for  deliverance ;  the  slave  for  freedom ; 
the  criminal  for  pardon ;  the  victim  of  assassination  for  life. 


*  Hns.  xi.  8,  9.  t  P"'v.  i.  24. 

t  Psa.  Ixxviii.  19,  20,  32—38,  &c.          §  Jcr.  xvy.  3—7. 
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But  does  God  need  any  thing  from  His  creatures'?  "Was  He 
at  the  bar  of  Israel,  and  needing  their  forgiveness  ?  Was  He 
requiring  their  aid  to  deliver  Him  from  suffering,  to  protect 
Him  in  danger,  to  help  Him  through  difficulties  and  trials'? 
Ah  no!  They  needed  Him;  not  He  them.  The  danger  was 
on  their  part,  not  on  His ;  the  damage  resulting  from  their  re- 
fusal to  hear  Him,  all  their  own.  The  sum  of  His  entreaties 
is,  "  Do  thyself  no  harm :" — and  his  kind  assurance,  in  be- 
seeching them  to  obey  his  voice — ('tis  as  if  the  tear  of  pity- 
ing tenderness  trembled  in  his  eye,  and  the  smile  of  paternal 
love  played  on  His  lip  while  he  uttered  it) — "  /  ici.ll  do  you 
no  hurt."*  Far  was  it  from  his  heart  to  do  them  hurt. 
Judgment  was  his  strange  work.  Every  entreaty  was  for 
their  own  good.  His  threatenings  and  His  solicitations  were 
alike  in  mercy. 

But  in  what  the  Apostle  here  says,  there  is  evidently 
an  implied  consequence — their  utter  destruction,  if  they  per- 
sisted in  impenitent  disobedience  to  the  voice  of  a  beseech- 
ing God.t  And  when  the  Gospel  is  spoken  of,  as  the  final 
invitation — similar  terms  of  threatening  were  employed  by 
the  prophets — "  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold, 
I  lay  in  Zion  for  a  foundation  a  stone,  a  tried  stone,  a  precious 
corner  stone,  a  sure  foundation :  he  that  believeth  shall  not 
make  haste.  Judgment  also  will  I  lay  to  the  line,  and  righte- 
ousness to  the  plummet;  and  the  hail  shall  sweep  away  the 
refuge  of  lies,  and  the  waters  shall  overflow  the  hiding-place. 
And  your  covenant  with  death  shall  be  disannulled,  and  your 
agreement  with  hell  shall  not  stand;  when  the  overflowing 
scourge  shall  pass  through,  then  ye  shall  be  trodden  down 
by  it.  From  the  time  that  it  goeth  forth  it  shall  take  you : 
for  morning  by  morning  shall  it  pass  over,  by  day  and  by 
night :  and  it  shall  be  a  vexation  only  to  understand  the 
report.  For  the  bed  is  shorter  than  that  a  man  can  stretch 
himself  on  it :  and  the  covering  narrower  than  that  he  can  wrap 
himself  in  it.  For  the  Lord  shall  rise  up  as  in  mount  Pera- 
zim,  he  shall  be  wroth  as  in  the  valley  of  Gibeon,  that  he 

*  Jer.  xxv.  6.  f  See  Jer-  vii-  13—16;  xxvi.  2—6,  &c. 
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may  do  his  work,  his  strange  work;  and  bring  to  pass  his 
act,  his  strange  act.  Now  therefore  be  ye  not  mockers,  lest 
your  bands  be  made  strong :  for  I  have  heard  from  the  Lord 
God  of  hosts  a  consumption,  even  determined  upon  the  whole 
earth."* 

"  Did  not  Israel  know"  then ? — The  intimations  of  Moses, 
and  the  plainer  and  bolder  intimations  of  Isaiah,  with  those 
of  the  other  Prophets,  Avere  abundantly  sufficient  to  have 
made  them  aware  of  God's  purpose  to  cast  them  off  from 
being  his  people,  if  they  continued  unbelieving  and  rebel- 
lious ;  to  lay  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  then  a  "  holy  and  beau- 
tiful house,"  in  ruins ;  to  sweep  their  city  with  "  the  besom  of 
destruction ;"  to  scatter  themselves,  as  "  fugitives  and  vaga- 
bonds," through  all  the  earth ;  and  to  bring  "  wrath  upon  them 
to  the  uttermost  " — wrath  both  in  this  life  and  that  which  is 
to  come.  The  Apostle,  therefore,  in  giving  such  intimations, 
directly  or  indirectly,  does  no  more  than  had  often  been  done 
before  by  those  whom  they  acknowledged  as  inspired  Pro- 
phets,— those  "  holy  men  of  God  who  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Yet  the  wrath  was  not  to  be  perpetual; — the  rejection 
was  not  to  be  final.  He  was  not  to  cast  off  for  ever ;  to  "  for- 
get to  be  gracious ;"  in  "  anger  to  shut  up  his  tender  mercies." 
To  the  prospects  still  in  reserve  for  the  seed  of  Jacob  the 
Apostle  goes  on  to  speak  in  the  next  chapter,  the  contents 
of  which  we  must  not  anticipate. 

Let  me  observe,  in  conclusion: — 

I.  How  widely  different  ought  our  feelings  to  be  from 
those  of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  in  witnessing  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel,  and  the  admission  of  sinners  of  every  nation  to 
its  privileges !     Instead  of  jealousy,  and  disappointed  pride, 
and  fretfulness,  and  wrath,  our  feelings  should  be  those  of 
delight  and  joy — the  delight  and  joy  alike  of  piety  and  of 
benevolence.     There  is  "joy  in  heaven,"  there  is  joy  on  earth 
among  all  the  heirs  of  heaven,  "over  one  sinner  that  repenteth." 

*  Isa.  xxviii.  16—22.  This  accords  with  the  words  of  the  Saviour 
himself,  Matt,  xxiii.  34—39. 

II.  2  A 
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"  The  Lord  of  all  is  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon  him;"  and 
the  enlarged  dispensation  of  His  riches  gladdens  the  hearts  of 
all  His  people.  He  does  not  take  from  one  to  give  to  another. 
His  riches  are  not  a  limited  stock,  which  the  more  its  parti- 
cipants multiply  can  only  be  shared  by  a  minuter  subdivision. 
They  are  "  unsearchable  riches," — never  diminished  by  giving : 
— and,  instead  of  ungenerous  grudging,  when  others  are 
brought  to  share  in  them,  every  previous  possessor  feels  a 
precious  addition  to  his  happiness.  Let  us  not  be  like  the 
elder  son  in  the  parable,  who,  in  sullen  anger  at  the  reception 
of  the  recovered  prodigal,  would  take  no  part  in  the  scene  of 
paternal  and  domestic  rejoicing.  It  is  "  meet  that  we  make 
merry  and  be  glad,"  when  sinners,  our  brethren  of  the  com- 
mon family  of  man,  who  "  were  dead,  are  made  alive  again," — 
and  when  those  who  were  "  lost  arc  found : " — 

"  O!  'tis  a  scene  of  spreading  mirth, 

When  sinners  are  forgiven: 
It  cheers  the  hearts  of  saints  on  earth, 
And  tunes  the  harps  of  heaven ! " 

As  to  the  Jews  themselves,  who  were  thus  "  moved  to  jeal- 
ousy," and  "  provoked  to  anger,"  by  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles, 
— let  us  not  ungenerously  resent  the  usage.  Let  us  rather 
return  evil  with  good;  earnestly  seeking  their  salvation  by 
using  every  means  to  draw  their  attention  to  the  Gospel,  and 
praying  for  the  removal  of  the  veil  from  their  hearts,  that  they 
may  learn  to  say,  even  of  Him  whom  their  fathers  crucified — 
"  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ! " — Let 
us  rather  think  of  what  we  owe  to  Jews,  than  cherish  a 
grudge  against  them.  Whatever  we  know  and  enjoy,  and 
hope  for,  of  spiritual  and  eternal  blessings,  we  have  received 
through  their  instrumentality.  Let  gratitude  prompt  us  to 
pray  for  them,  and  to  use  every  endeavour  to  bring  them  to 
a  participation  in  the  hitherto  rejected  blessings  of  Messiah's 
reign. 

2.  Let  me  impress  anew  on  the  minds  of  sinners  their  guilt 
and  danger,  while  hearing  the  invitations  of  the  Gospel,  and 
still  living  in  estrangement  from  God.  Alas!  it  is  not  of 
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the  ancient  Jews  only  that  God's  words  which  have  been 
before  us  are  true.  Are  there  not  many  at  this  moment,  to 
whom  He  might  with  equal  truth  say,  "  All  day  long  I  have 
stretched  forth  my  hands  unto  a  disobedient  and  gainsaying 
people."  Yes,  careless  sinners — He  addresses  you.  He  pleads 
with  you ;  He  entreats  you.  His  invitations  to  you  are  con- 
descending, forbearing,  earnest,  persevering,  disinterested. 
It  is  not  a  fellow-man,  it  is  not  an  angel,  it  is  not  the  most 
exalted  of  created  beings,  that  expostulates  with  you :  it  is 
the  infinite  God !  Think  of  the  condescension.  Think  of 
the  forbearance.  It  is  the  forbearance  of  a  holy,  sin-hating 
God.  He  hates  your  sins ;  but  pities  your  souls ; — and 
it  is  in  pity  to  your  souls  that  His  "judgment  lingers."  It  is 
this  that  keeps  back  His  hand  from  smiting  you,  and  that 
stretches  it  out  in  the  attitude  of  kind  entreaty.  And  think 
of  His  earnestness.  It  is  the  earnestness  of  one  who  cannot 
be  mistaken  in  his  estimate  of  the  evil  he  warns  you  to  shun. 
What  must  be  the  death  you  have  to  die,  when  God  himself 
lifts  \ip  his  beseeching  voice,  and  stretches  out  the  hand  of 
entreaty  to  warn  you  to  flee  from  it !  And  think  of  His  per- 
severing importunity.  How  long  have  you  been  spared? 
How  often  have  you  been  warned  ?  Are  there  none  present 
who  have  been  hearing  the  invitations  of  divine  mercy  from 
their  childhood  to  this  hour,  and  have  never  given  them  a 
cordial  reception?  in  whose  ears  the  voice  of  a  beseeching  God 
continues  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  sounding  its  warnings 
and  entreaties,  and  to  whom  He  has  still  to  say,  "  All  the 
day  long  I  have  stretched  forth  my  hands  unto  a  disobedient 
and  gainsaying  people  ?"  How  wonderful  this  patient  im- 
portunity!— And  remember,  all  is  disinterested.  It  is  for 
your  own  sakes,  that  God  invites  and  entreats  you.  It  is 
your  own  good  He  seeks.  And  if  you  persist  in  refusing  Him, 
your  own  must  be  the  loss.  Your  blood  will  be  upon  your 
own  heads.  He  will  say — "  I  called,  and  ye  refused."  No 
sinner  will  be  able  to  say  this  to  Him.  No.  He  never  refuses 
when  sinners  call  He  is  "  rich  unto  ALL  that  call  upon  Him." 
He  "  waits  to  be  gracious."  He  never  disregards  the  cry  for 
mercy.  But  it  cannot  be  always  thus.  Hear,  then, — and 
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hear  now,  while  yet  again  sounds  in  your  ear  the  inviting 
voice  of  God — the  voice  of  authority,  the  voice  of  tender 
mercy — "  Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the 
waters,  and  he  that  hath  no  money;  come  ye,  buy,  and  eat; 
yea,  come,  buy  wine  and  milk  without  money  and  without 
price.* 

*  Isa.  lv.  1. 
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"I  say  then,  Hath  God  cast  away  his  people?  God  forbid.  For  I  also  am 
an  Israelite,  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  God  hath  not 
cast  away  his  people  which  he  foreknew.  Wot  ye  not  what  the  Scripture  suith 
of  Klias?  how  he  maketh  intercession  to  God  against  Israel,  saying,  Lord,  they 
have  killed  thy  prophets,  and  digged  down  thine  altars;  and  I  am  left  alone, 
and  they  seek  my  life.  But  what  saith  the  answer  of  God  unto  him?  I  have 
reserved  to  myself  seven  thousand  men,  who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  the 
image  of  Baal.  Even  so  then  at  this  present  time  also  there  is  a  remnant  ac- 
cording to  the  election  of  grace.  And  if  by  grace,  then  is  it  no  more  of  works ; 
otherwise  grace  is  no  more  grace.  But  if  it  be  of  works,  then  is  it  no  more 
grace;  otherwise  work  is  no  more  work." 

THE  question  with  which  this  chapter  opens  is  evidently  de- 
signed to  express  a  very  natural  objection  to  what  the  Apostle 
had  said  respecting  the  rejection  of  the  Jews;  an  objection 
which  does  not  occur  here  for  the  first  time,  but  which  he 
had  adverted  to  more  than  once  before. 

The  Jews  were  Jehovah's  people,  whom  He  had  chosen 
from  among  the  surrounding  nations,  and  had  taken  into 
special  covenant  with  Himself: — "Thou  art  an  holy  people 
unto  the  Lord  thy  God :  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  chosen  thee 
to  be  a  special  people  unto  himself,  above  all  people  that  are 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  Lord  did  not  set  his  love 
upon  you,  nor  choose  you,  because  ye  were  more  in  number 
than  any  people ;  (for  ye  were  the  fewest  of  all  people ;)  but 
because  the  Lord  loved  you,  and  because  he  would  keep  the 
oath  which  he  had  sworn  unto  your  fathers,  hath  the  Lord 
brought  you  out  with  a  mighty  hand,  and  redeemed  you  out 
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of  the  house  of  bond-men,  from  the  hand  of  Pharaoh  king  of 
Egypt.  Know  therefore  that  the  Lord  thy  God,  he  is  God, 
the  faithful  God,  which  keepeth  covenant  and  mercy  with 
them  that  love  him,  and  keep  his  commandments,  to  a  thou- 
sand generations;  and  repayeth  them  that  hate  him  to  their 
face,  to  destroy  them  :  he  will  not  be  slack  to  him  that  hateth 
him,  he  will  repay  him  to  his  face."*  In  the  very  passage 
thus  cited  there  is  a  distinction  made  between  two  descrip- 
tions of  characters,  those  that  "love"  God  and  those  that 
"  hate  "  Him,  and  a  corresponding  distinction  between  His  op- 
posite modes  of  dealing  with  them.  And  this,  in  fact,  when 
we  consider  the  distinction  as  existing  amongst  Jews  them- 
selves, though  all  belonging  to  the  separated  nation, — all  the 
seed  of  Abraham  according  to  the  flesh,  is  in  truth  the  very 
distinction  which  Paul  assumes  as  the  basis  of  his  vindication 
of  God's  faithfulness  from  the  insinuation  involved  in  the 
question — "Hath  God  cast  away  his  people1!" 

What  was  His  promise?  "The  Lord  will  not  cast  off  his 
people,  neither  will  he  forsake  his  inheritance. "t  How,  then, 
was  the  statement  of  the  Apostle  in  harmony  with  this  pro- 
mise1? It  might  be  answered,  that  in  all  God's  covenant 
engagements  with  Israel,  we  find  conditional  stipulations, 
amounting  in  brief  to  the  simple  statement,  "  If  ye  be  willing 
and  obedient,  ye  shall  eat  the  good  of  the  land:  but  if  ye 
refuse  and  rebel,  ye  shall  be  devoured  with  the  sword :  for 
the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it."  J  Such  declarations 
are  frequent  both  in  Moses  and  the  prophets. — But  the  term 
"cast  away"  evidently  includes  more  here  than  the  mere 
dispossession  of  Canaan;  even  the  final  rejection  which  is 
consequent  upon  the  refusal  of  the  Gospel.  §  It  was  un- 
believing and  impenitent  Israel  that,  according  to  the 
Apostle,  were  to  be  "  cast  off."  The  question  then  was,  Were 
these  the  people  meant  in  the  promises  of  God's  covenant 
Avith  Abraham  respecting  his  seed?  The  Apostle  assumes 
the  negative.  His  principle  or  ground  of  vindication  is  the 


*  See  Deut.  vii.  6—10.  f  Psa.  xciv.  14. 

Isa.  i.  19,  20.  §  Cliap.  ix.  30—33;  x.  16,  20,  21. 
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same  with  that  adopted  by  him  when  he  says,  "  Not  as  though 
the  word  of  God  hath  taken  none  effect.  For  they  are  not 
all  Israel  which  are  of  Israel:  neither,  because  they  are  the 
seed  of  Abraham,  are  they  all  children :  but,  In  Isaac  shall 
thy  seed  be  called :  that  is,  They  which  are  the  children  of 
the  flesh,  these  are  not  the  children  of  God :  but  the  children 
of  the  promise  are  counted  for  the  seed."  *  This  distinction 
we  formerly  illustrated  at  large.  The  divine  faithfulness  can 
be  bound  only  to  the  extent  originally  meant  in  the  promise. 
The  promise  did  not  include  all  "  Israel  after  the  flesh  ;"  and 
therefore  could  not  be  violated  by  the  rejection  of  that  part 
of  the  fleshly  seed  that  were  not  the  children  of  God, — and 
that  were  not  spiritually  the  children  of  Abraham. — It  is 
upon  this  principle  that  the  Apostle  indignantly  rejects  the 
imputation  against  the  fidelity  of  God  to  His  word :  "  God 
forbid."  t 

What  is  the  proof  adduced  by  the  Apostle  in  support  of 
his  denial1?  It  is  first  h-is  own  case$ — "For  I  also  am  an 
Israelite."  That  by  "an  Israelite"  he  does  not  mean  a  spir- 
itual Israelite,  but  simply  a  descendant  of  Jacob,  is  plain 
from  his  adding,  not  only  "of  the  seed  of  Abraham,"  but 
"  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin." 

I  confess  myself  unable  to  give  a  consistent  explanation 
of  these  words  on  any  other  principle  than  this — that  al- 
though the  promises  in  the  covenant  with  Abraham  were 
made  with  immediate  reference  to  the  spiritual  seed,  yet  that 
there  was  in  them  a  primary  respect  to  the  seed  according  to 
the  fleah — that  in  fact  the  promises  were  "  to  the  Jew  first," 
although  "  also  to  the  Gentile." 

Two  things  indeed  appear  to  follow  from  the  words: — 1. 
If  there  had  not  been  a  peculiar  and  primary  respect  in  the 
promises  of  the  covenant  to  the  natural  seed  of  Abraham, 
then  the  salvation  of  one  belonging  to  the  natural  seed  could 
never,  with  propriety,  have  been  adduced  as  an  appropriate 

*  Clinp.  ix.  6—8.  t  Comp.  chsp.  iii.  3,  4. 

|  That  the  Apostle  presents  his  own  case  as  one  in  point  is  the  nl- 
inost  universal  opinion;  but  Alford  rejects  it,  though  ou  grounds 
which  appear  extremely  sleuder. — ED. 
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evidence  that  God  "  had  not  cast  away  his  people."  The 
salvation  of  a  Gentile  would  have  been  quite  as  much  to  the 
purpose;  the  "election"  among  the  Gentiles  being  God's 
people  as  well  as  among  the  Jews.  The  Apostle  might  have 
quoted  the  case  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  or  the  Philippian 
jailer  with  as  much  conclusive  effect  as  his  own. — 2.  While 
there  was  a  primary  respect  to  the  natural  seed  of  those  to 
whom  the  promises  were  made,  these  promises  never  implied 
that  all  who  should  descend  from  them  by  fleshly  birth, 
should  partake  of  the  blessings.  For  of  this,  the  salvation 
of  an  individual,  or  even  of  "  a  remnant,"  however  large, 
"  according  to  the  election  of  grace,"  would  have  been  a  proof 
totally  inconclusive. 

And  this  idea  of  a  primary  respect  to  the  natural  seed,  is 
in  harmony  with  the  whole  phraseology  of  the  Scriptures.* 
When  we  recollect  what  is  so  frequently  repeated  in  the  New 
Testament  respecting  the  tidings  of  the  Gospel  as  being  "  to 
the  Jew  first,"  this  and  other  similar  passages  are  easily  ex- 
plained. The  declaration  was  verified  when  Peter  thus 
addressed  the  people  of  Israel,  unbelieving  as  they  were — 
"  Ye  are  the  children  of  the  prophets,  and  of  the  covenant 
which  God  made  with  our  fathers,  saying  unto  Abraham, 
And  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  kindreds  of  the  earth  be  blessed. 
Unto  you  first,  God,  having  raised  up  his  Son  Jesus,  sent 
him  to  bless  you.  in  turning  away  every  one  of  you  from  his 
iniquities."  t  If  there  had  been,  in  the  promises,  no  such 
primary  reference  of  peculiar  regard  to  the  natural  seed,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  in  what  sense  the  Jews  addressed 
by  Peter,  who  had  no  relation  to  Abraham  but  that  "  accord- 
ing to  the  flesh,"  could  be  denominated  the  children  of  the 
covenant  made  with  the  fathers,  not  as  containing  the  promise 
of  temporal  blessings  only,  but  the  promise  of  the  "glorious 
gospel  of  the  blessed  God." 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  chapter  we  find  the  same 
primary  respect  to  the  natural  seed  clearly  implied  and  even 
directly  affirmed. 

*  See,  in  the  way  of  example,  Jer.  xxxi.  31 — 33.       f  Acts  iii.  25,  26. 
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The  principle,  however,  of  the  vindication  before  us  is,  as 
has  been  said,  the  distinction  between  Israel  "after  the  flesh," 
and  Israel  "  after  the  Spirit."  Hence  the  Apostle  adds — 
"  God  hath  not  cast  away  his  people  which  he  foreknew."  For 
the  full  explanation  of  this  expression,  we  must  refer  to  the 
language  of  a  preceding  chapter — "  Whom  he  did  foreknow, 
he  also  did  predestinate  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his 
Son,  that  he  might  be  the  first-born  among  many  brethren. 
Moreover,  whom  he  did  predestinate,  them  he  also  called; 
and  whom  he  called,  them  he  also  justified;  and  whom  he 
justified,  them  he  also  glorified."*  This  was  not  the  case 
with  all  Abraham's  natural  offspring.  But  it  was  to  the 
"foreknown  people"  that  the  promises  were  made.  And 
this  being  the  case,  there  was  no  "  unfaithfulness  with  God." 
The  promises  held  good  in  the  full  extent  of  their  original 
meaning.  If  the  objectors  imagined  that  the  people  of  Is- 
rael universally  were  God's  true  people,  because  they  appeared 
nationally  as  His  church,  separated  for  special  purposes  from 
the  surrounding  nations,  they  were  in  a  grievous  mistake. 

He  goes  on  to  convince  them  of  this  by  drawing  a  parallel 
between  what  had  place  now,  and  the  state  of  things  in  the 
time  of  Elijah : — verses  2 — 4.  "  God  hath  not  cast  away  his 
people  which  he  foreknew.  Wot  ye  not  what  the  scripture 
saith  of  Elias  ?  how  he  maketh  intercession  to  God  against  Israel, 
saying,  Lord,  they  have  killed  thy  prophets,  and  digged  down 
thine  altars ;  and  I  am  left  alone,  and  they  seek  my  life.  But 
what  saith  the  answer  of  God  unto  him1?  I  have  reserved 
to  myself  seven  thousand  men,  who  have  not  bowed  the 
knee  to  the  image  of  Baal."  t  The  prayer  was  "against  Israel," 
inasmuch  as  it  charged  the  people  with  crimes  which  deserved 
the  divine  judgments: — it  is  a  complaint  of  them.  The 
language  of  Elijah  refers  especially  to  the  ten  tribes.  They 
"  killed  the  prophets;"  as  in  the  case  of  Jezebel,  who  searched 
through  "the  thousands  of  Israel"  to  find  them  out,  and  put 

*  Chap.  viii.  29,  30. 

t  The  prnyer  or  address  of  Elijah  to  Jehovah  here  referred  to  \9  in 
1  Kings  xix.  9—14 ;  and  the  part  of  God's  oracular  answer  referred  to 
is  in  verse  18. 
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them  to  death.  They  "digged  down  God's  altars:" — not 
the  altar  at  Jerusalem.  That  was  not  in  the  power  of  the 
ten  tribes.  God  appointed  one  altar  for  sacrifice — "  Whatso- 
ever man  there  be  of  the  house  of  Israel,  or  of  the  strangers 
which  sojourn  among  you,  that  offereth  a  burnt-offering  or 
sacrifice,  and  bringeth  it  not  unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation,  to  offer  it  unto  the  Lord,  even  that  man 
shall  be  cut  off  from  among  his  people."*  Yet,  before  the 
building  of  the  temple,  it  appears  as  if  some  dispensation  had 
been  allowed  as  to  this  law.  t  Jehovah  might  grant  a  dis- 
pensation to  the  people  of  the  ten  tribes,  to  sacrifice  on  other 
altars  when  restrained  by  their  ungodly  princes  from  going 
up  to  worship  at  Jerusalem.  These'  altars  to  the  true  God 
being  a  testimony  against  the  prevailing  idolatry,  they  were 
"  digged  down,"  that  no  vestige  of  His  worship  might  remain. 

Among  the  other  true  prophets  of  Jehovah,  Elijah  was 
"sought  after,"  that  the  blood  of  this  eminent  saint  and  minis- 
ter and  patriot  might  further  glut  the  sanguinary  animosity 
of  the  wretched  woman  who  then  virtually,  by  her  command 
over  Ahab,  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Israel : — "  Ahab  told  Jeze- 
bel all  that  Elijah  had  done,  and  withal,  how  he  had  slam 
all  the  prophets  with  the  sword.  Then  Jezebel  sent  a  mes- 
senger unto  Elijah,  saying,  So  let  the  gods  do  to  rne,  and 
more  also,  if  I  make  not  thy  life  as  the  life  of  one  of  them 
by  to-morrow  about  this  time."J 

It  was  true,  then,  that  his  life  was  sought.  But  the 
expression  on  which  Paul  dwells  particularly  is — "/  am 
left  alone"  It  seems  as  if  Elijah  meant,  alone  of  the 
prophets :  yet  from  "  the  answer  of  God  unto  him,"  we 
must  interpret  his  language  more  extensively.  In  1  Kings 
xviii.  13  mention  is  made  of  a  hundred  prophets  who  had 
been  for  a  time  saved  from  the  fury  of  Jezebel  by  the  care 
of  Obadiah.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  they  had  been  after- 
wards discovered  and  slain: — else  Elijah  was  ignorant  of 
their  preservation,  and  they  must  be  included  in  the  "  seven 

*  Lev.  xvii.  8,  9. — See  also  Deut.  xii.  4 — 7. 

f  See  1  Sam.  vii.  7;  xi.  14,  15;  xvi.  2,  5.  with  1  Kings  xviii.  30. 

\  1  Kings  xix.  1,  2. 
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thousand  men"  who  in  all  Israel  "  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to 
the  image  of  Baal."  The  greater  likelihood  is,  that  they  had 
been  exterminated. 

The  answer  of  God  teaches  us  that  Elijah's  language  was 
rash  and  unwarrantable.  The  corruption,  though  fearfully 
extensive,  was  not  quite  so  universal  as  his  apprehensions 
suggested.  The  number  specified  was  among  the  ten  tribes. 
There  might  be  many  more  in  Judali.  And  even  as  to  the  i 
ten  tribes,  it  expresses  only  the  number  of  faithful  worship- 
pers at  the  time;  by  no  means  to  be  interpreted  as  implying 
that  none  of  the  rest, — none  of  those  who  had  served  the 
god  of  the  Sidonians,  were  afterwards  brought  to  repentance, 
and  to  return  to  Jehovah.  We  are  no  more  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  supposing  this,  than  we  are  tinder  the  necessity  of 
supposing,  that  of  those  who  did  not  at  the  time  Paul  wrote 
appear  as  belonging  to  the  "  remnant  according  to  the  election 
of  grace"  none  were  afterwards  brought  to  the  faith  of  Christ. 
We  know  that  for  the  conversion  of  such  Paul  himself  la- 
boured and  prayed,  with  all  earnestness  of  desire  and  zeal* 

The  language  of  Jehovah  here  is  that  of  sovereign  grace — 
"/  have  reserved  unto  myself."  He  set  them  apart  for 
Himself,  and  then  preserved  them  in  their  attachment  to 
His  name  and  worship,  amid  the  abounding  defection  and 
idolatry.  It  was  not  that  their  dispositions  were  naturally 
better  than  those  of  others;  that  there  was  less  of  natural 
tendency  to  "  depart  from  the  living  God"  in  them  than  in 
the  rest.  The  difference  was  owing  to  the  preventing  and 
restraining  grace  of  Jehovah — "I  have  reserved  to  myself 
seven  thousand  men"  The  word  in  the  original  is  that 
which  is  generally  used  for  mewt  in  distinction  from  women. 
It  may,  for  aught  we  can  tell,  have  this  proper  and  restricted 
sense  here.  This,  however,  is  uncertain;  as,  though  gene- 
rally so  used,  it  is  not  always.  J 

The  Apostle  then  pursues  his  object ; — applying  the  state 
of  Israel  in  Elijah's  time  to  that  of  the  Jews  in  his  own : — 
verse  5.  "  Even  so  then  at  this  present  time  also  there  is  a 

*  Compare  verses  13,  14. 
t  «»*(«{  not  We«™«.— ED.  J  e.  g.  Luke  xi.  31,  32. 
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remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace."  There  is  a  rem- 
nant— there  is  a  reserve;*  the  word  corresponding  to  the 
one  used  in  the  verse  preceding. 

What  lie  said  of  their  present  state  need  not  have  so  much 
surprised  them.  For  similar  had  their  state  been  before,  as 
thus  declared  by  God  himself,  which  they  might  have  known 
and  recollected — "Wot  ye  not?"  Are  ye  ignorant  of  what 
I  is  so  pointedly  stated  in  that  instance,  and  what  pervades 
your  whole  history — that  there  has  always  been  a  true  spir- 
itual people  in  Israel  in  the  midst  of  much  unbelief  and  dis- 
obedience and  rejection  of  the  Most  High;  in  the  midst 
even  of  a  large  majority  of  aliens  in  heart — of  children  of 
Abraham  by  birth  but  not  by  faith  and  character?  This  was 
ahvays  the  case.  They  never  were  all  Israel  who  were  of 
Israel  But  God  always  had,  now  has,  and  ever  will  have  a 
spiritual  seed  amongst  the  natural  offspring  of  Abraham. 
Even  the  present  apostate  and  outcast  race  are  "  beloved  for 
the  fathers'  sakes,"  and  promises  of  merciful  visitation  remain 
to  be  verified  in  their  behalf. 

Paul  was  himself  one  of  the  chosen  "remnant."  He  did 
not,  like  Elijah,  fancy  himself  "left  alone."  There  was  a  goodly 
number  included  in  the  remnant  of  the  saved — not  seven 
thousand  merely,  but  many  ten  thousands. t — This  remnant, 
like  the  other,  was  "according  to  the  election  of  grace" — i.  e. 
of  God's  free  favour  and  choice,  among  the  equally  undeserv- 
ing-* 

As  we  go  on,  you  will  observe,  it  becomes  increasingly 
manifest  that  the  Apostle,  through  his  whole  discourse  and 
argument,  is  not  speaking  of  a  national  but  of  a  personal 
election.  Here,  as  before,  it  is  a  choice,  not  between  Jews 


.... 

+  Acts  xxi.  20.  The  word  rendered  "  thousands"  in  the  authorized 
version  is  pupatis-  The  expression  has  led  to  a  suspicion  that  rut 
•nviffrivxoruv  in  the  verse  is  spurious,  but  without  the  slightest  ground. 
Origen  allows  that  there  might  be  144  thousand  of  believing  Jews; 
and  Eusebins  quotes  language  from  Hegesippns  which  would  indicate 
a  still  more  extensive  reception  of  the  truth. — ED. 

j:  This  was  largely  illustrated  on  the  ninth  chapter,  especially  verses 
15,  16.— ED. 
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and  Gentiles,  but  between  Jews  and  Jews;  nor  is  it,  there- 
fore, election  to  privilege  merely — for  in  that  respect  the 
Jews  were  all  on  a  footing : — it  is  election  to  salvation. 

The  sixth  verse  does  not  seem  necessary  to  the  argument. 
But  the  introduction  of  it  shows  us  how  strongly  the  doc- 
trine of  the  absolute  freeness  of  Gospel  grace  was  im- 
pressed on  the  Apostle's  own  mind,  and  how  solicitous  he 
was  to  convey  the  same  impression  to  the  minds  of  others. 
It  was  with  him  the  first  principle  of  the  Gospel;  its  most 
essential  element;  without  which  its  very  nature  would  be 
destroyed  and  the  appropriateness  of  its  title  done  away. 
Grace  is  the  turning  point  of  difference  between  the  Gospel 
and  every  other  system.  On  this  point  we  must  not  yield 
one  inch  of  our  ground ;  for,  to  give  up  grace  is  to  give  up 
the  Gospel.  We  might  as  well  speak  of  maintaining  the 
Law  when  we  have  yielded  to  the  adversary  its  first  and  fun- 
damental principle  of  supreme  love  to  God,  as  speak  of  main- 
taining the  Gospel  when  we  have  yielded  the  perfect  gratui- 
tousness  of  all  its  provisions  and  blessings.  Love  is  not  a 
more  essentially  pervading  element  of  the  Law  than  grace 
is  of  the  Gospel  It  is  our  duty  to  give  this  all  its 
prominence.  It  will  delight  the  humble-minded  children  of 
God,  who  have  learned  the  true  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  felt 
in  themselves  that  "  by  the  grace  of  God  they  are  what  they 
are;"  and,  if  it  should  ever  so  much  irritate  and  disgust  the 
pride  of  the  natural  mind  in  the  unregenerate  children  of 
this  world,  we  must  not  on  that  account  keep  it  back  or 
modify  and  mitigate  its  statements.  Paul  was  all  zeal  for 
this  article  of  truth;  firmly  denying  that  there  was  any 
Gospel  without  it.  We  are  quite  willing  to  bear  the  re- 
proach of  illiberality  and  uncharitableness,  if  it  be  in  com- 
pany with  an  inspired  Apostle.  His  language,  in  regard  to 
those  who  were  for  striking  a  compromise  between  grace  and 
works,  and  for  mixing  something  of  their  own  with  the 
finished  work  of  the  Eedeemer — is  alarmingly  peremptory 
— "  Let  him  be  Anathema"* 

*  Gal.  i.  6—9. 
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In  harmony  with  this  is  his  language  here: — "And 
if  by  grace,  then  is  it  no  more  of  works :  otherwise  grace 
is  no  more  grace.  But  if  it  be  of  works,  then  is  it  no 
more  grace  :  otherwise  work  is  no  more  work."  *  This  is  true 
philosophy.  How  simple  the  argument !  The  principle  of 
it  is — the  obvious  and  perfect  contrariety  between  grace  and 
works.  They  are  utterly  and  irreconcilably  at  variance.  The 
one  is  favour  without  merit;  the  other  is  merit  without 
favour.  The  introducing  of  grace  destroys  works ;  the  intro- 
ducing of  works  destroys  grace.  There  can  be  no  compro- 
mise between  them.  They  cannot,  in  any  way,  combine  in 
the  production  of  the  same  effect.  It  is  not  merely  said — 
So  far  as  it  is  of  grace,  it  is  not  of  works ;  and  so  far  as  it 
is  of  works,  it  is  not  of  grace.  In  the  divine  philosophy  of 
Paul,  such  a  statement  would  have  been  scouted,  as  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  He  exhibits  the  blessing  of  which  he 
speaks — the  blessing  of  election — (and  it  may  be  regarded  as, 
in  this  respect,  the  representative  of  all  the  blessings  of  sal- 
vation) as  being  necessarily,  either  entirely  of  the  one,  or 
entirely  of  the  other. 

Grace  does  not  eke  out  human  merit,  but  utterly  and  in 
every  shape  excludes  it.  The  law  of  works,  and  the  law  of 
faith — the  one  saying  "  Do  and  live,"  the  other  "  Believe  and 
live,"  are  opposites  in  their  very  elementary  principles.  The 
Bible  doctrine  is  the  only  true  and  consistent  philosophy  of 
human  nature,  and  of  human  responsibility.  Man  is  a  sin- 
ner; as  a  sinner,  he  is  guilty;  as  guilty,  he  is  justly  con- 
demned; as  justly  condemned,  he  must  be  a  debtor  for  par- 
don and  life  to  sovereign  mercy.  There  must  be  no  stipulation 
by  the  sinner  for  a  part  of  the  work,  a  part  of  the  merit,  a  part 
of  the  honour ;  but  an  entire  and  humble-minded  giving-in  to 
God — pleading  guilty  and  casting  himself  unreservedly  and 
thankfully  on  the  mercy  revealed  in  the  Gospel— free,  un- 
conditional mercy — "grace  reigning  through  righteousness 

*  The  genuineness  of  the  latter  half  of  this  verse  is  questionable. 
It  does  not  affect  the  sense.  The  thought  comes  clearly  out  in  the 
former  part. — Ei>. 
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unto  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."*  This  is 
the  plain,  unaccommodating  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  It  must 
be  received  as  it  stands,  or  at  once  rejected.  Grace  is  of- 
fered : — and  the  sinner  must  accept  it  as  it  is  offered,  or 
perish.  He  is  not  to  assume  the  attitude  of  one  who  has 
something  to  say  for  himself,  and  try  to  drive  a  bargain  with 
his  Maker, — to  get  some  abatement  of  the  mortifying  terms ; 
— some  little  acknowledgment,  that  shall  spare  him  the  de- 
gradation of  owing  all  to  mercy.  He  who  indulges  such  a 
fancy  insults  his  God.  We  dare  not  for  the  sake  of  gratify- 
ing the  ignorant  arid  vain  presumption  of  a  polluted  worm 
of  the  earth,  consent  to  compromise  the  awful  dignity,  the 
unsullied  honour  of  the  Eternal  Throne.  The  God  of  jus- 
tice has  pronounced  your  sentence  of  condemnation: — the 
God  of  mercy  offers  you  free  remission  and  gracious  accept- 
ance on  the  ground  of  his  Son's  righteousness  and  sacrifice. 
If  you  will  neither  own  the  righteousness  of  the  sentence, 
nor  accept  the  favour  which  mercy  offers,  on  the  ground  on 
which  the  offer  is  made,  there  is  no  alternative  but  perdi- 
tion ;  and  your  blood  will  be  upon  your  own  heads ;  God, 
and  Christ,  and  the  Gospel,  will  be  clear  of  it — and  oh !  that 
we  who  profess  to  preach  that  Gospel  may  be  found  clear  of 
it  too !  I  close  with  one  or  two  practical  reflections : — 

1.  Let  all  beware  of  practising  upon  themselves  a  similar 
delusion  to  that  which  deceived  and  ruined  Israel  "  after  the 
flesh."  They  were  the  chosen  and  peculiar  people  of  God. 
Yet  even  among  them  there  was  bat  "a  remnant "  of  the  saved. 
They  "  were  not  all  Israel  who  were  of  Israel."  If  such  was 
I  heir  case,  how  foolish  the  idea  of  a  Christian  nation,  and 
how  vain  the  confidence  that  is  placed  in  belonging  to  it ! 
Such  confidence  is  much  more  foolish  than  that  of  the  Jews, 
who  really  were,  as  a  nation,  by  external  separation  and  in- 
stitutes of  worship,  the  church  of  God.  If  ever  the  mem 
bers  of  a  community  had  reason,  as  such,  to  rely  on  tin  ir 
peculiarities  and  privileges,  the  Jews  had.  If  even  their 
confidence  was  delusive  and  worthless,  how  much  more  the 

*  Chap,  iv.  4—8;  Gal.  ii.  15—21. 
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confidence  of  those  who  fancy  themselves  Christians  of  course 
because  they  are  Britons — members  of  what  is  called  a 
Christian  community,  duly  baptized,  and  attentive,  it  may 
be,  to  the  religious  institutions  of  their  country.  This  is  the 
amount  of  what  many  mean  by  being  a  Christian.  But  the 
confidence  is  all  baseless  together.  There  is,  and  there  can 
be,  no  such  thing  as  a  Christian  nation.  That  kingdom  which 
is  not  of  this  world  can  never  be  national.  "  Behold  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  within  you."  Its  subjects  consist  of  such 
as  know,  believe,  love,  and  obey,  the  Gospel,  such  as  have  been 
"  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their  mind,"  "  brought  from  dark  • 
ness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God."  It 
Is  the  peremptory  declaration  of  the  divine  Lord  of  this 
kingdom — "YE  MUST  BE  BORN  AGAIN."*  In  Britain,  there- 
fore, as  of  old  in  Israel,  there  is  but  "  a  remnant," — fore- 
known of  God,  called  by  His  grace,  and  kept  to  life  eternal. 
Such  God  will  not  "cast  away;"  but  will  keep  them  by 
His  power  "through,  faith  unto  salvation."t 

Equally  delusive  is  external  connexion  with  any  Cl«ir<-h 
as  a  foundation  for  confidence.  Let  it  be  ever  so  corrupt,  or 
let  it  be  ever  so  pure,  it  matters  not:  mere  outward  visible 
association  with  even  the  purest  communion  of  saints  on 
earth,  will  be  of  no  avail  to  any  one,  unless  he  be  himself 
personally  a  partaker  of  the  grace  of  God.  Religion  is  a 
personal  thing.  The  faith  of  the  Gospel  and  renovation  of 
heart  are  personal  things.  We  cannot  be  ourselves  believers, 
and  "  new  creatures,"  by  being  externally  associated  with  such, 
in  however  close  and  intimate  fellowship.  The  salvation  of 
those  with  whom  we  stand  connected  will  not  be  our  salva- 
tion. The  precious  and  the  vile  must  at  last  be  separated. 
The  fire  that  leaves  untouched  (save  to  purify  them)  the 
"gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones,"  shall  ultimately  con- 
sume the  "wood  and  hay  and  stubble."  The  connexion  in 
which  the  one  may  have  been  with  the  other,  as  it  does  not 
change  its  nature,  cannot  deliver  it  from  the  burning.  The 
great  question  is, — and  it  must  of  necessity  be  a  question 

*  John  iii,  7.  t  J°h"  x-  27—30. 
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in  determining  which  you  must  think  of  yourselves  alone, 
and  yourselves  in  presence  of  the  Omniscient  and  Holy  One 
— whether  you  belong  to  the  "remnant  according  to  the 
election  of  grace."  And  to  determine  this,  it  is  vain  for  you 
to  dream  of  entering  the  mind  of  God,  and  reading  its  secrets. 
These  are  beyond  you.  But  here  is  God's  word.  Here  is 
the  faith — here  the  character  of  His  chosen.  "  Dost  thou 
believe  on  the  Son  of  God1?"  and  does  thy  faith  "work  by 
love,  purify  the  heart,  overcome  the  world,"  and  lead  thee  to 
"live  to  him  who  died  for  thee  and  rose  again?"* 

2.  Let  us  beware  of  rash  conclusions  respecting  the  num- 
ber of  God's  people.  Elias  spoke  in  ignorance.  So  may 
we.  "  Seven  thousand ! "  alas !  how  small  a  proportion  to 
the  many  myriads  of  Israel!  How  disheartening  and  ap- 
palling the  thought  that  so  vast  a  majority  should  have  been 
living  without  God,  and  making  privilege  only  subserve  their 
condemnation ! — Yet  small  as  the  remnant  was,  how  far  was 
it  beyond  the  desponding  fears  of  the  prophet !  There  are 
few  things  more  distressing  and  heart-sinking  than  in  pass- 
ing along  the  streets  of  our  crowded  city,  to  have  the  thought 
come  vividly  across  the  mind — how  small  a  proportion  of 
the  multitudes  that  form  this  flux  and  reflux  of  an  ever  busy 
population,  are  attending  to  the  things  that  belong  unto  their 
peace,  and  are  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  eternity ! — Yet, 
disheartening  as  the  thought  is,  may  not  the  case  before 
us  teach  us  caution.  Vast  as  is  the  disproportion  between 
those  who  serve  God  and  those  who  serve  Him  not,  we  may 
in  moments  of  despondency,  greatly  wider-rate  the  amount  of 
the  former.  The  chosen  remnant  are  to  be  found  sometimes 
in  the  most  unlikely  situations,  and  under  the  most  unpro- 
mising appearances ;  and  the  number  may  be  far  larger  than 
we  are  aware.  A  benevolent  spirit  must  be  desirous  to  make 
the  number  as  large  as  regard  to  the  truth  will  allow.  Of 
that  we  must  never  lose  sight — and  never  by  a  false  charity, 
extend  the  boundary  beyond  the  Bible  limits  of  safety ;  and 
for  the  sake  of  pleasing  a  well-meaning  but  sickly  sentiment- 

*  2  Cor.  xiii.  5. 
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alism,  dishonour  God,  and  endanger  the  souls  of  men.  Nor 
must  we,  because  the  true  people  of  God  are  to  be  found  in 
the  most  corrupt  communions, — even  in  the  church  of  Rome 
itself, — allow  ourselves  to  think  lightly  of  corruption,  or  to 
be  indifferent  about  its  removal! 

3.  Observe  one  of  the  leading  marks  of  distinction  be- 
tween the  remnant  of  God's  chosen  and  the  world,  whether 
professing  Christianity  or  not.  God's  true  Israel  acknow- 
ledge, with  all  their  hearts,  the  grace  of  God  as  the  sole 
origin  of  their  salvation.  This  is  the  first  feature  in  the 
Christian  character.  We  dare  not  deceive  the  souls  of  other 
men,  and  endanger  our  own,  by  yielding  one  jot  in  this  point. 
Let  men  speculate  as  they  will  about  varieties  of  doctrine — 
they  may  overrate  or  underrate  their  relative  importance, — 
here  is  one  ground  on  which  we  take  our  stand,  and  from  which 
we  cannot  shift.  Every  member  of  the  true  Israel  of  God 
must  be,  in  his  own  conviction  and  confession,  a  debtor  to  grace. 
He  who  spurns  the  idea  of  owing  all  to  grace — all  his  sal- 
vation from  first  to  last, — from  the  first  breathing  of  spir- 
itual life  in  the  soul  to  the  full  fruition  of  heavenly  perfec- 
tion and  glory, — is  yet  a  stranger  to  that  salvation.  This  is 
not  a  mere  doctrine,  or  matter  of  sentiment : — the  feeling  of 
obligation  to  grace  is  the  first  principle  of  the  divine  life  in 
the  soul,  the  animating  and  pervading  impulse  of  the  entire 
character  of  the  "new  creature."  And,  be  it  remembered, 
all  who  in  sincerity  and  in  earnest  make  the  acknowledg- 
ment in  words,  will  show  the  practical  hold  which  the  sen- 
timent has  in  their  hearts  and  consciences,  by  "  walking  in 
newness  of  life."  He  is  a  stranger  to  the  grace  of  the  Gos- 
pel— be  his  professions  what  they  may — who  talks  of  grace 
but  lives  in  sin; — who  calls  himself  God's,  but  walks  Avith 
the  world;  who  "names  the  name  of  Christ,  but  does  not 
depart  from  iniquity."* 

*  Titus  ii.  11—14. 
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